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1943  Dues 

The    1943  Annual   will    be    mailed  to 
members  whose   1943  clues  are  paid,  as 
ast  as  the  books  are  received  from  the 
binders. 

If  your  1943  dues  have  not  been  paid 
won  t  you  please  remit  now  and  save  the 
becretarys  ofTrce  an  extra  handling  of 
the  books. 

Of  Interest  to  Every  Member 

Since  January  first  of  this  new  year 
our  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Marion  Hattcn' 
has  been  employed  on  a  basis  which 
enables  him  to  apply  all  of  his  working 
time  to  the  business  of  the  American 
Kose  bociety. 

This  new  arrangement  is  in  accordance 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Trustees  at 

li%r?o1o  "'^^]^"?  ^"  Knoxville,  May 
14-16,  1942,  and  should  serve  to  place 
our  organization  on  a  more  substantial 
tooting  in  keeping  with  its  position  among 
scientific  and  educational  societies,  and 
to  permit  a  marked  expansion  of  its  circle 
ot  service  to  our  members  and  to  rose 
lovers  m  general. 

Mr.  Hatton  was  also  instructed  to 
assume  the  editing  and  publication  of 
the  American  Rose  Magazine,  and   this 

i  .Inaugural  issue  to  be  prepared 
under  his  sole  direction.  His  name  Ap- 
pears at  the  masthead  and  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  its  appearance  and  con- 
tents.  Realizing  that  any  successful  pub- 
lication must  reflect  the  tastes  and  wishes 
ot  Its  readers,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hatton 


will  welcome  suggestions  and  material  I. . 
tutu  re  issues. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  on 
becretary^s  days  will  be  gladdened  an/ 
his  new  year  brightened  if  all  you  lovr 
members  will  promptly  remit  your  194- 
dues,  and  it  is  amazing  how  high  hi< 
spirits  will  rise  if  you  will  only  send  hin, 
a  tew  new  applications  for  membership. 

-  A.  F.  Truex,  President 

What  Is  Your  Society  Doing? 

.  There,  are  over  40  local  Societies  hold- 
ing bustaining  Club  Membership  in  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  we  know  too 
iittle  about  their  activities. 

If  someone  in  each  Society  will  furnish 
the  information  I  feel  sure  we  can  have 
an  interesting  department  in  the  Maga- 
zine under  the  heading  *What  the  So- 
cieties Are  Doing."  Tell  about  your  club 
plans  for  the  year.  Are  you  planning 
anything  special,  such  as  a  public  rose- 
garden  or  a  highway  beautification  plant- 
ings' Are  you  going  to  have  a  rose  sho^^ 
this  year? 

One  member  writes  that  his  Society 
has  run  out  of  program  ideas.  This  sug- 
gested department  should  furnish  many 
ideas  for  this  and  similarly  placed 
societies. 

Will  you  help? 

Do  Your  Friends  Know  About  the 

A.  R.  S.? 

Though  one  of  the  rankest  of  amateurs, 
1  t^ncl  the  cultivation  of  roses  one  of  the 
most  healthful  of  recreations  and  a  de- 
lightful hobby. 

I  have  only  a  small  back  yard  and  have 
had  a  measure  of  success.  There  is  so 
nriuch  to  learn    and  I  feel  that  through 

a'g^dlaT  ^'  ^^"^  '^^'^^^  '  -^y  ^-" 

berlT  TtLZtyot  '''-''''''  "^^-- 

.  William  Lawrie,  Troy,  N   Y 

He  IS  a  member  now.— Ed.  ' 

Roses  Aid  Relaxation 

1  am  a  railroad  conductor  and  only  an 
amateur  rose-grower.  1  love  to  see  things 
grow  and  grow  roses  for  their  beauty  and 
because  they  help  me  to  relax  after  a 
long  hard  run. 

— V\'.  A.  Smedley,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Major  Gibbons  Westbrook 
Murphy 

Trustee,  American  Rose  Society 

Gibbons  Westbrook  Murphy,  born 
October  7,  1897,  to  William  Faison  and 
i\ate  Westbrook  Murphy  at  Faison,  N.  C, 
f  Scotch-Irish  and  English  descent, 
-rew  up  and  attended  grammar  and  high 
schools  at  Wallace,  N.  C.  Graduated 
trom  the  School  of  Arts  of  Duke  Uni- 
\  ersity  with  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1919.  Graduated  from  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Emory  University  in  1923. 
Served  as  interne  at  the  Georgia  Baptist 
i  lospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Served  as  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  James  J.  Clark,  Professor  of 
Radiology,  Emory  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Practiced  the  medical  spe- 
cialty of  radiology  in  Shreveport,  La.,  from 
August,  1924,  until  August,  1926.  On 
August  3,  1926,  married  to  Olive  Buckley 
Webb  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Took  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  limited  to  the 
specialty  of  radiology  in  Asheville,  N.  C., 
August,  1926,  and  has  continued  to  date. 
Two  children,  Jane  Webb  Murphy,  age 
12,  and  Patricia  Westbrook  Murphy, 
age  9. 

President  of  Buncombe  County  Medi- 
cal Society  at  time  of  removal  for  active 
army  service.  Member  of  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
Southern  Medical  Association,  American 
Medical  Association,  Radiological  Society 
of  North  America  and  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society.  A  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Radiology  since 
1934.  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Radiology  since  1934.  Member  of  Ro- 
tary International.  Trustee  American 
Rose  Society.  Has  been  interested  in 
rose-culture  for  nine  years.  Commissioned 
as  major  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  ordered 
to  active  duty  with  65th  General  Hos- 
pital August  10,  1942. 


Ease  Your  Troubles 

If  you  seek  relief  from  the  worry  of 
world  conditions  and  you  have  a  garden, 
grow  roses.  Their  beauty  and  fragrance 
will  help  to  ease  your  troubles. 


Maj.  Gibbons  W.  Murphy 

Membership  Report  for  December 

1942 


CLASS 


Annual  New     .    .    . 
Annual  Renewals 
Hon.  Life  Members 
Hon.  Annual  Members.  0 
Life  Members  .    .    . 
Sus.  Members  .    .    . 
Comm.  Members 
Research  Members 


27      3490  -     3553 
Membership  Loss  for  1942 — 63 

When  the  books  were  closed  Dec.  31, 
1942,  we  had  already  enrolled  71  new 
members  for  1943  and  1006 — 1942  mem- 
bers had  paid  their  1943  dues.  This  is 
encouraging  to  The  Secretary. 
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Wartime  Problems  in  Disease  Control 


THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 


THIS  year,  more  than  ever,  it  is  im- 
portant that  plans  be  made  early  for 
practices  in  the  garden  calling  for  the  use 
ot  chemicals,  both   fertilizers  and  spray 
materials.    And  the  plans  should  be  fol- 
lowed  by   immediate  action   to  get  the 
materials  on  hand.    Not  only  are  there 
shortages  of  certain  materials  ordinarily 
available,   but    restrictions   in   their   use 
must  also  be  considered.    For  example 
inorganic  nitrogen  will  not  be  available 
ior  use  in  fertilizers  for  non-commercial 
flower  growini/,  nor  will  rotenone  as  an 
insecticide.     Copper    is    on    the    list    of 
critical  materials,  and  even  if  available 
must  be  used  sparingly.  A  little  planning 
will  enable  the  gardener  to  obtain  and 
use  satislactory  substitute  materials  where 
the  preferred  ones  are  not  available. 

I  he  situation  does  not  seem  to  be 
especially  serious  insofar  as  spray  mate- 
rials are  concerned.  Among  the  insecti- 
cides pyrethrum  nicotine,  arsenicals 
and  lime  sulfur  solution  are  still  available 
lor  ornamental  plants.  These,  together 
with  certain  insecticides  less  commonlv 
used,  should  enable  the  gardener  to  meet 
most  ol  his  insect  problems. 

As  to  fungicides,  the  situation  is  even 
more    favorable.     There    is    a    plentiful 
supply  oi  sulfur  in  this  country,  and  the 
majority  of  rose  growers  depend  on  sulfur 
to   hold    black-spot,    mildew   and    other 
diseases   in   check.    Copper  sulfate  and 
other   copper-containing   materials    may 
also  be  available  next  spring  and  summer 
m  sufTicient  quantities;  and  these  two 
copper  and  sulfur,  ought  to  fill  our  needs 
rather  adequately. 

Other  factors  complicating  the  short- 
ages   of   materials   are   those    of  trans- 
portation   and    packages.     Dealers    may 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  stocks  on  hand 
due  to  shipping  difficulties.    Also,  small 
packages  of  materials,  such  as  the  gar- 
dener wants,  may  not  be  available.    The 
advisability  of  placing  orders  early  and 
of  actually  getting  the  materials  on  hand 
IS  clearly  indicated. 

With  most  of  US  engaged  in  war  ac 
tivities  we  have  less  time  than  usual  for 
garden  activities;  and   it  is  almost  im- 


possible to  get  help.    One  way  of  cor 
serving  time  is  to  dust  rather  than  sprav 
Dusting  IS  much  quicker  and  helps  soKt 
the  problem  of  proper  timing  of  applica- 
tions    so  essential   for  effective  control 
Satisfactory  fungicides  in  dust  form  arc 
available  and  may  be  had  in  combination 
with  insecticides  if  desired. 
.    Those  who  plan  on  dusting  may  be 

iT^'mA^^"^  i"  '^^^^"^  ^''  Ly^^'s  Article  in 
the  1941  Annual  in  which  excellent  re- 
sults are  reported  from  the  use  of  mix- 
tures of  sulfur  and   copper.    Additional 
data  on  these  mixtures  will  be  found  in 
the  writer  s  article  on  'Tests  with  fun- 
gicides for  black-spot  control"  in  the  1943 
Annual     The  evidence  indicates  that  a 
sulfur  dust  with  about  3.4  per  cent  copper 
IS  at  least  as  good  as  the  straight  sulfur 
dust  and   under  certain  conditions— for 
example,  those  in  Texas-may  be  more 
etlective  for  black-spot  control. 
.    For  those  who  have  experienced  burn- 
mg  from  sulfur  dust  during  the  hotter 
part  ot  the  season,  and  yet  prefer  dusting 
throughout  the  season,  good  copper  dusts 
are  available  to  substitute  for  the  sulfur 
during  the  period  of  high  temperatures. 
It  IS  suggested  that  the  sulfur  dust  be 
used  early  and  late  in  the  season  when  the 
temperatures  are  moderate,  and  a  copper 
dust  during   midseason    when  the   tem- 
peratures get  into  the  nineties. 

Ihe  manufacture  of  sprayers  and 
dusters  is  very  much  restricted  because 
ot  shortage  of  metals.  Replacement  parts 
are   generally   available.     Where  equip- 

t7nn  tff-^^j?^  I'it^^'f^  ^'^^  ^^P^  i"  opera- 
tion this  should  be  done  and  available  neu 

equipment  left  for  those  needing  it  for 

shoMl7h^'-  ^^'!T  P^^'^  ^"^  equipment 
should  be  ordered  at  once. 

Efficiency  and  economy  will  be  had  bv 
ra  hi  r^^'^l^  ^^\,  specific  purposes, 
InriZ  ^'^  "'-"^  all-purpose  dusts  and 
tT.  wir  ''''''^  •  ^  treatment.  This  prac- 
tice will  necessitate  more  attention  to 
accurate  diagnosis,  but  the  principle  is 

mWc   f     ^^'"^^"^  ^^^'^  black-spot  de- 
mands  frequent   treatments   throughout 


dust  at  each  treatment.  A  better  plan  is 
to  spray  or  dust  with  sulfur  or  copper  for 
black-spot  and  make  separate  applica- 
tions of  an  insecticide  if  and  when  needed 
for  aphids  or  other  insects. 

— L.  M.  Massey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Why  Less  Black-spot? 

About  six  years  ago  we  moved  three 
rose  bushes   from   a  bed  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  we  have  always  been  troubled 
with   much  black-spot,   to   our   summer 
jjlace   near   Lancaster,   Ohio.     Here  the 
S' )il  is  quite  sandy  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  Blackhand  conglomerate,  is  well 
drained,    only    moderately    fertile    and 
close  to  5.0  in  pH  value.  The  plants  were 
given  little  attention,  some  grass  and  low 
weeds  growing  around  them.    However, 
they    were    hilled    regularly    for    winter 
protection.    These  roses  never  developed 
black-spot,  grew  vigorously,  maintained 
dark  green  foliage  throughout  the  grow- 
ing  season,    bloomed   well    and    yielded 
flowers  of  good  substance  and  color.    No 
spray  or  dust  was  ever  used  on  them. 

Last  spring  in  order  to  try  this  experi- 
ment further  I  planted  in  another  bed, 
twenty-two  Hybrid  Tea  roses,  represent- 
ing fifteen  of  the  standard  varieties.  This 
bed   is  located   where   it  receives   some 
shade  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening.    The  air  drainage  is  only  fair. 
The   soil    is  quite   sandy,   about   fifteen 
inches  in  thickness,  and  as  before,  is  acid 
m  character.    The  chief  enrichment  has 
been    through     leafmold    and    decayed 
vegetation.  The  plants  were  not  fertilized, 
worked    or    sprayed    during    the    entire 
summer.    A  ground  cover  of  ground  ivy 
was  left  to  grow  over  the  bed,   larger 
weeds  only  being  eliminated.   The  results 
were    substantial    growth,    exceptionally 
line  foliage  to  the  ground  and  to  me  per- 
fect blooms,  some  up  to  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  with  a  rich  velvety  finish 
and    intense    fragrance.     These    bushes 
showed  a  little  black-spot  around  the  base 
near  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  question  now  is,  what  aid  if  any 
was  given  by  the  ground  cover?  What 
effect  on  black-spot  has  the  pH  value  of 
the  soil?  And  what  influence  on  the  gen- 


e 


eral  health  of  the  plant  may  be  the  quan- 
tity and  the  kind  of  fertilizers?  Are  we 
not  coddling  our  roses  too  much? 

The  plants  have  been  banked  for  the 
winter  with  woods  dirt  and  mulched  with 
leaves.  Next  year  they  will  be  similarly 
treated;  that  is  not  sprayed  or  worked 
but  protected  with  a  ground  cover  of 
ivy.  It  is  hoped  that  again  this  procedure 
will  produce  fine  roses. 

— Wilbur  Stout 
Northern  Garden  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Council  Districts 

The  election  for  Councillors  in  Districts 
3,  6,  12,  and  14  has  been  completed, 
with  the  result  that  Hugh  L.  Cobb,  3701 
Provost  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  Councillor  for  District  3,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Howell  Scott,  3010 
Habershaw  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
elected  Councillor  for  District  6,  which 
comprises  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 

Walter  M.  Keller,  2862  S.  8th  East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  Councillor  for 
District  12,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Merrill,  R.  D.  8,  Box  1890B, 
Portland,  Ore.,  was  elected  for  District  14, 
which  covers  the  Northwestern  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  hoped  that  members  will  get 
acquainted  with  their  Councillors  and 
assist  them  to  increase  membership  in 
their  districts. 


A  Splendid  Evening's  Entertainment 

Mr.  F.  C.  Miller,  1022  North  Mulberry 
St.,  Maryville,  Mo.,  has  a  set  of  100 
2  X  2-inch  Kodachrome  slides  of  roses 
and  rose-garden  scenes  which  he  uses  in 
his  rose  lectures  but  because  of  the 
present  restrictions  on  travel,  he  is  willing 
to  lend  them  to  Rose  Societies  aflfiliated 
with  the  American  Rose  Society,  for  a 
nominal  charge  of  $2.50. 

Societies  who  have  had  the  slides  were 
very  much  pleased  with  them. 

If  interested  write  Mr.  Miller. 
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For  Rose  Beginners  in  New  England 
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BEFORE  starting  on  any  new  venture, 
it  is  always  wise  to  obtain  as  much 
information    as    possible    regarding    the 
matter  into  which  you  are  venturing.   So 
before  starting  a  rose  garden   I  am  ad- 
^  vising  the  same  procedure. 

This  information  may  be  best  obtained 
in  the  following  ways.  First  read  the 
books  written  for  beginners,  then  get  in 
touch  with  the  rose  growers  in  your 
locality  and  visit  their  gardens  and  talk 
with  them  about  what  you  plan  to  do. 
They  can  give  you  first-hand  information, 
based  on  their  successes  and  failures,  on 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

Because  they  live  in  your  locality  their 
advice  is  of  more  value  than  that  from 
someone  farther  north  or  south  or  in  a 
drier  or  wetter  place.  This  will  be  of 
great  value  in  making  the  rose  bed,  as 
much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
soil^  drainage,  prevailing  winds,  etc. 

Having  absorbed  and  sifted  the  advice 
which  you  have  obtained,  send  for  cata- 
logues from  reputable  firms  recommended 
by  your  advisers.  You  will  probably 
start  in  with  a  dozen  or  perhaps  two 
dozen  bushes.  Do  not  buy  too  many 
until  you  have  had  some  experience  with 
a  tew. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  pretty  pictures 
and  lavish  descriptions  for  very  often 
the  pictures  are  not  accurate  and  when 
your  rose  blooms  you  will  find  it  very 
different  from  the  picture.  If  possible  see 
the  rose  in  someone's  garden.  As  for  the 
descriptions  remember  that  the  grower 
does  not  spend  money  to  tell  of  the 
taults  and  poor  qualities  of  his  roses. 

In  all  catalogues  are  many  roses  intro- 
duced years  ago  which  are  still  in  demand. 
I  his    would    indicate    that    these    roses 
must  be  extra  good  else  they  would  not 
De  called  tor  year  after  year. 

Start  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  and 
add  the  new  ones  as  you  see  and  like 
them  and  get  good  reports  from  rosarians 
wtio  have  grown  the  varieties. 

You  may  be  sure  that  you  cannot  get 
good  roses  for  10,  15,  or  25  cents.  Good 
roses  cannot  be  grown  for  that  and  if 
you  buy  plants  at  that  price  you  will  be 


getting  culls  and  discards.  Own-nx, 
roses  are  cheap  but  are  very  small  and  noi 
too  hardy  and  may  take  years  to  develoi. 
I  hey  are  for  warmer  climates  than  Ne\s 
England. 

The  average  price  for  a  non-patented 
rose  IS  from  65  to  85  cents  and  when  you 
pay  this  you  are  entitled  to  a  No.  1  rose 
This  means  a  plant  with  at  least  three 
and  maybe  four  good  canes  and  good 
roots.  If  you  do  not  get  this  grade  send 
them  back  and  demand  what  you  paid 
tor  or  your  money  back. 

Some  of  the  newer  roses  at  $1.00  and 
^M  are  very  good  but  for  the  first  year 
stick  to  the  tried  varieties  until  you  have 
seen  the  novelties  or  get  the  reports  from 
those  who  have  tried  them. 

Plant  roses  in  the  fall  if  possible  even 
into  December.  Even  if  you  cannot  plant 
then  buy  in  the  fall  anyway. 

By  fall  buying  you  will  be  sure  to 
get  the  varieties  you  want.  (Many  kinds 
will  be  sold  out  by  spring.)  In  the  fall 
you  will  get  the  pick  of  fresh-dug  plants 
while  m  the  spring  you  may  have  to  take 
what  IS  left  after  the  good  ones  have  been 
sold.  Ihen  too,  you  will  have  them  to 
plant  when  the  ground  is  ready  in  your 
locality  and  will  not  have  to  wait  until 
the  grower  m  his  busiest  season  eets 
around  to  your  order. 

Order  in  the  fall  and  when  the  plants 
come  just  dig  a  hole  and  bury  them  until 
ready  to  plant  in  the  spring.  When  dug  up 
they  will  be  as  fresh  and  green  as  when 
received  and  be  ready  to  take  hold  at  once 
In  planting  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to 
allow  the  roots  to  spread  out  and  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  bud  joint  to  be  one 
or  two  inches  below  the  dirt  level.    Roses 
are  budded  on  a  wild  root. 

As  for  the  location  of  the  bed,  select  a 
place,  it  possible,  protected  from  the 
wind  by  bushes  and  trees.  This  does  not 
niean  m  the  shade  nor  so  near  trees  thai 
the  tree  roots  will  take  all  the  nourish- 
ment.  Choose  a  spot  where  the  sur 
strikes  the  roses  only  a  part  of  the  day. 
I  oo  much  sun  dries  out  the  ground  and 
causes  the  blooms  to  last  less  long  and 
otten  burns  the  petals. 


Now  prepare  the  ground  for  your  rose 
i^ed.  Dig  a  trench  two  feet  deep.  If  the 
^oil  is  wet  put  in  stones  for  drainage. 
Jf  not,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
\ith  thick  sods,  grass  side  down.  Then 
pread  dressing,  cow  manure  preferred,  to 
,.  depth  of  about  five  inches  and  fill  the 
;>ed  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  moss 
;;nd  some  manure.  If  you  can  obtain  leaf 
laold  that  is  the  best  of  all.  If  possible 
j-repare  the  bed  in  the  fall  and  let  it 
stand  all  winter. 

If  you  wait  until  spring,  the  plants  will 
probably  be  dried  out  to  some  extent 
and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  let  them  soak 
in  water  for  a  day  or  two  before  planting. 
After  the  plant  is  in  the  ground  hill  it 
up  for  ten  days  to  prevent  the  top  from 
drying  out  before  the  sap  has  started  up. 

As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear  they 
should  be  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  90% 
dusting  sulfur  and  10%  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  is  to  prevent  black-spot  and 
mildew  (fungous  diseases)  which  affect 
the  leaves.  The  plants  should  be  dusted 
every  ten  days  throughout  the  season, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  lower 
surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

For  aphis,  sometimes  called  plant  lice, 
spray  with  a  nicotine  solution.  For  rose 
bugs  I  pick  them  off  by  hand  and  have 
not  found  any  substance  which  will  kill 


them    without    injuring    the    blossoms. 

Grive  your  roses  plenty  of  water  but 
avoid  wetting  the  leaves,  as  it  encourages 
disease.  Use  commercial  fertilizer  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  come  out  and  every 
three  or  four  weeks  up  to  the  last  of  July. 
If  used  after  that  it  tends  to  produce  soft 
canes  which  will  not  harden  before  winter 
and  will  die.  The  best  food  for  plants  is 
made  by  soaking  cow  manure  in  water 
and  giving  each  plant  a  pint  of  the  liquid 
every  two  or  three  days.  After  they  have 
stopped  blooming  and  the  hard  frosts 
have  begun  to  kill  the  leaves,  hill  each 
plant  up  about  eight  inches  and  when  the 
ground  has  frozen  cover  with  straw,  hay, 
or  evergreen  boughs.  In  northern  New 
England  it  will  be  necessary  to  bury  them 
or  cover  the  whole  plant  with  leaves  or 
pine  boughs. 

I  have  purposely  left  until  the  last  the 
most  important  advice;  be  sure  to  join 
the  American  and  the  New  England  Rose 
Societies.  The  publications  of  these 
societies  are  full  of  valuable  information 
and  by  attending  their  meetings  you  will 
meet  other  rose  growers  and  find  some- 
one to  answer  the  questions  which  are 
constantly  rising  in  your  mind  regarding 
your  garden. 

— Edward  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  Weslport,  Mass. 


Northwest  Pruning  Time 


SOMETHING  should  really  be  done 
about  those  fellows  in  Seattle  and 
Portland  who  preach  "Prune  in  March." 
And  it  seems  the  later  in  March  the  better 
they  like  it.  Some  of  us  out  in  the  hinter- 
land have  heeded  the  oracles — much  to 
our  sorrow. 

After  giving  the  thing  a  fair  trial  we 
have  decided  that  the  "Ides  of  March" 
pruners  are  trying  to  do  one,  or  both, 
of  two  things:  First,  commemorate  some- 
thing about  Julius  Caesar;  or,  second,  to 
bring  their  first  blooms  in  just  at  show- 
time. 

We  have  found  that  to  completely 
disregard  the  season  and  the  physiology 
of  the   rose   plant,   for  the   sake   of  an 


arbitrary  calendar  date,  can  prove  close 
to  disastrous. 

I  have  not  run  strictly  controlled  test- 
plots,  but  a  number  of  years  of  trial  and 
error  and  success  and  failure  have  demon- 
strated these  facts  for  this  particular 
territory,  which  might  be  a  little  earlier 
in  season  than  Puget  Sound  and  Seattle. 

By  the  latter  part  of  March  there  is 
usually  from  several  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  of  new  spring  growth  on  the  plants. 
You  watch  the  calendar,  hoping  the 
plants  won't  grow  too  much,  and  pre- 
cisely at  70  or  80  (or  whatever  your 
theory  may  be)  days  before  the  show  you 
go  out  and  start  lopping  off  that  beautiful 
first  growth.     Brother,   it  takes  a  hard 
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heart.  I  can  imagine  an  executioner 
doing  It  gleefully,  but  surely  not  the 
Kev  Earl  William  Benbow  unless  he 
asks  forgiveness  preceding  the  act. 

Now  the  act  is  done,  your  mistreated 
plants  start  to  bleed  their  hearts  out.    I 
have  heard  all  sorts  of  remedies  suggested 
to  stop  the  bleeding.    And,  believe  it  or 
not,  a  doctor  told  me  he  was  going  to  try 
tourniquets.     What   an   opportunity   for 
some  of  these  first-aid  classes.   Prune  late 
in  March  and  then  call  in  the  first-aid 
crew  to  apply  tourniquets.    I  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  a   Portland  doctor 
lost  around  two  dozen  plants  from  bleed- 
ing  tollowing   late  pruning.     Maybe   he 
did    not    apply    the    tourniquets    soon 
enough.   Another  doctor  told  me  he  was 
going  to  try  a  preparation  used  by  the 
medical   profession  to  stop  bleeding  in 
bones.     Ah  me,   let's  call   in   the  anti- 
vivisectionists. 

.  As  to  further  results,  they  are  evident 
in  plants  that  have  had  the  sap  running 
down  the  outside  of  their  stems  for  one 
to  three  weeks.  Such  plants  have  a 
tough  time  coming  back.  I  have  seen 
them  shirk  all  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
and  can  t  blame  them  a  bit. 

It  seems  so  much  more  logical  to  prune 
when  the  season  and  plants  say  to  prune 


When  the  bushes  are  awakening  from 
dormancy  and  the  sap  is  starting  to  push 
out  new  growth.  Suppose  you  do  have 
some  tender  shoots  nipped  by  frost?  Two 
will  come  where  one  was  nipped,  and  at 
lar  less  risk  to  the  plant  than  whacking 
off  a  lot  of  fine  new  foliage,  with  the 
resultant  bleeding. 

And  suppose  it  would  bring  your  first 
blooms  m  before  show-time.   The  answer 
to  that  is  Fred  Edmunds'  article  in  the 
July-August  Magazine  last  year.   Simply 
snap  off  a   few  shoots,   leaving  two  or 
three  eyes,  at  the  proper  number  of  days 
before  the  show.    One  can  do  this  to 
every  plant  without   noticeable  loss  of 
tohage  or  injury,   and   you   will   be   re- 
warded with  plenty  of  fine  blooms   for 
the   show    better,   perhaps,   than   those 
resulting  from  late  March  pruning    The 
reason  for  their  being  better  lies  in  the 
tact  that  there  is  more  foliage  producing 
food   for   the  blooms   and   plant.     And 
there  is  also  a  possibility  of  better  color 


as  stated   in   the  article  entitled   "Ti- 
hading  of  Rose  Blooms"  by  Mr.  J    C 
Ratsek  in  the  January-February  (1941 
issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Another  angle  to  the  question  is  that 

some  of  us  like  nothing  better  than  to 

exhibit  roses,  but  we  also  like  roses  well 

enough  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  pre-shou 

blooms.     Those    few    weeks    are    tough 

ones  to  go   through,   with    fine   blooms 

^^V^.l^M  ^^ong»  and  no  show  in  which  to 

exhibit.    But  at  least  we  know  we  have 

not  injured  our  plants,  and  that  those 

shoots  snapped  back  at  the  proper  time 

are  going  to  have  some  blooms  worth 

taking  to  the  show  (we  hope). 

—Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Cbehalis,  Wash. 

A  Reply  to  "Northwest  Prunine- 

Time" 

Perhaps  the  Seattle  rosarians  are  in- 
clined to  prune  their  roses  more  for  ex- 
hibition, trying  to  time  them  for  the  big 
rose  show  in  June,  and  thus  deserving  the 
friendly   criticism   which   Mr.    Brunswig 
•brings   forth     The  fact   is,   the  seasons 
vary  so  much  that  when  we  have  a  mild 
winter  with  no  cold  weather,  as  we  have 
had  for  several  years  now,  the  sap  does 
get  the  jump  on  us.   We  all  agree  that  to 
lose  the  rose's  vital  fluid  takes  away  that 
much  life,  and  we  discussed  this  point 
atter  Mr.   Brunswig,  sent  his  article  to 
us  to  review  it    All  are  agreed  that  too 
late  pruning  is  hurtful.   This  spring  most 
of  us  will  prune  in  early  March  and  use 
some  other  skill  to  get  our  roses  to  break 
right    for    show-time.     But    wisdom    is 
justified  of  her  children  and  those  show 
roses  we  have  out  here  are  breath-taking! 

— Earl  William  Benbow 
Sec,  Seattle  Rose  Society 

Do  You  Know  Them? 

On  other  pages  will  be  found  photos  and 
biographical  sketches  of  Trustee  Major 
O.  W.  Murphy  who  is  now  in  the  service 
of  our  country,  and  the  four  new  Trustees 
who  took  office  January  1,  1943. 

All  keen  rosarians,  they  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Society  and  we  feel  sure 
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The  Rosequiz 

By  Dr.  R.  Q. 


Score  5  points  for  each  question.  60  is  passing; 
0  good;   80    excellent;    90   or   better   denotes 
:  enius.  Answers  on  page  19. 

1 .  What  new  rose  by  Howard  and  Smith 
is  named  after  a  famous  race  track? 

2.  What  two-tone  climber  originated  by 
R.  M.  H.  is  said  to  be  "the  most 
vividly  colored  pillar  rose  in  exis- 
tence'*? 

I.  Give  the  relationship  between  the 
two  famous  roses  from  Coddington, 
Pres.  Herbert  Hoover  and  Autumn. 

4.  And  what  is  the  relationship  between 
the  two  confusing  roses,  Hinrich 
Gaede  and  Heinrich  Wendland? 

5.  What  new  cerise-red  rose  introduced 
by  a  California  nursery  and  exhibited 
by  "Mirandi"  of  KFI  fame  won 
sweepstakes  at  the  Pasadena  Rose 
Show  in  the  Bow^l  last  April? 

6.  Whose  famous  garden  in  Massachu- 
setts gets  little  pruning  and  as  a 
result  displays  Pres.  Hoover  bushes 
over  6  feet  tall  and  covered  with  over 
a  hundred  blooms  at  a  time? 

7.  What  big  cameo-pink  rose  by  John 
Cook,  '08,  that  is  famous  all  over  the 
world  and  has  a  big  red  sport  that  is 
equally  famous,  is  grown  in  the  fields 
around  Havana  for  the  flower  markets 
at  a  dime  a  dozen? 

8.  As  on€  rides  along  the  boulevards  of 
Miami  in  February  or  March  w^hat 
type  rose  appears  to  be  outstanding? 

9.  What  Australian  flesh-pink  H.  T. 
produced  by  Mrs.  Fitzhardinge  from 
Padre  X  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts  appears 
to  do  better  in  the  East  than  it  does 
in  the  West? 

10.  What  tiny  pinkish-white  miniature 
rose,  all  by  itself  in  the  west  end  of 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Derby's  garden,  shines 
like  a  "little  jewel"  in  a  perfect 
setting? 

11.  Name  the  big  satiny-pink  H.  T.  from 
Pernet-Ducher  in  1890  that  is  said 
to  have  made  Portland  as  famous  as 
Schlitz  made  Milwaukee? 

12.  What  tw^o  roses  did  a  famous  hy- 
bridizer name  for  his  two  sons  lost  in 
World  War  I? 


13.  What  rose  hybridized  by  Frank  Raffel 
was  considered  the  official  rose  of  the 
recent  fair  held  on  the  island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay? 

14.  AVhich  rose  by  Wm.  Kordes  was 
likewise  honored  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  New  York? 

15.  Do  you  know  the  other  dark  red  rose, 
also  by  Wm.  Kordes,  that  was  being 
considered  for  first  honors  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair? 

16.  All  California  is  raving  about  a  mar- 
velous rose  with  healthy,  unmistak- 
able foliage.  It  is  adequately  described 
as  "watermelon-pink  that  is  first  urn- 
shaped  then  opens  up  like  an  immense 
25-petaled  camellia."  It  came  from 
France  about  5  years  ago,  and  I'm 
sure  it's  tops  on  the  East  coast  too. 

17.  Name  the  most  fragrant  rose  intro- 
duced in  1942.  Remember  it  was 
scarlet-red.   Who  produced  it? 

18.  What  perfect  little  boutonniere  yellow 
Polyantha  by  Tantau,  '35,  actually 
looks  and  performs  more  "like  an 
exquisite  dwarf  H.  T.  than  a  Poly- 
antha"? 

19.  Name  the  new  rose  originated  by  the 
late  J.  H.  Nicolas  that  is  said  to  be 
the  "most  alluring,  shining  rose-pink 
variety  in  recent  years."  It  is  named 
after  a  famous  radio  personality. 

20.  What  aristocratic  rose  with  the  color 
of  claret  wine,  has  long,  wiry,  stiff 
stems,  was  first  announced  on  June 
12,  1941,  at  The  Red  Rose  Inn? 

How  Many  Societies  Do  This? 

One  of  our  local  Society  members  is 
moving  to  another  city  in  a  week  or  so. 
I  plan  to  write  to  a  few  of  the  more  active 
Rose  Society  members  in  his  new  home- 
town telling  them  about  this  man,  where 
to  find  him,  and  that  he  is  a  good  rose- 
grower  and  good  prospect  for  their 
Society.  It  will  also  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  man  in  question  and  will  enable  him 
to  make  valuable  friends  and  contacts 
with  a  common  interest  in  his  new  home. 
— N.  W.  Brunswig,  Cbehalis,  Wash. 
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Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ayres 


Dr.  John  B.  Carson 


Jerry  F.  Kafton 


George  A.  Sweetser 
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Dr.  William  L.  Ayres 

William  L.  Ayres,  born  in  Texas  in 
1905  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  cattle- 
and  sheep-raising  area.  Educated  at 
Southwestern  University  and  University 
>f  Texas  where  I  mixed  in  campus 
politics  (and  took  my  lickings  hke  a 
Republican),  ran  on  the  track  team  and 
.ometimes  studied  my  lessons.  Graduate 
\vork  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics 
in  1927.  A  year  as  National  Research 
Fellow,  then  a  year  of  study  in  Vienna 
and  Warsaw.  Then  twelve  years  as 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Came  to  Purdue  University  in  1941  as 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Various  technical  and  research  articles 
in  American,  German  and  Pohsh  journals. 
Co-author  of  one  book  "Lectures  on 
Topology."  Secretary,  American  Math- 
ematical Society,  for  midwest  area. 

Married — two  girls  and  one  boy.  Built 
a  rose-garden  with  Mrs.  Ayres  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  that  suited  us  anyway. 
We  speciaHzed  in  Climbers  and  testing 
new  varieties.  Rotarian.  Member  of  no 
church — I  spend  my  Sundays  with  God 
in  the  garden.  At  present  I  have  no 
hobbies  outside  of  roses  and  vegetable- 
growing  (I  grow  a  mean  turnip),  although 
I  have  formerly  played  golf  and  tourna- 
ment bridge. 

Dr.  John  B.  Carson 

John  B.  Carson,  M.  D.,  born  January 
10,  1887.  Son  of  Hampton  L.  Carson  and 
Anna  Lea  Baker.  Educated  at  Episcopal 
Academy,  Philadelphia.  B.S.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  M.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Certificate  in  Agriculture, 
Penn  State. 

Served  on  staff  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  and 
Episcopal  Hospital. 

In  World  War  I  was  Major  in  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Chief  of  Medical 
Service,  Base  Hospital  No.  34,  A.  E.  F., 
France. 

At  present  actively  engaged  in  practice 
of  medicine  in  Philadelphia. 

Present  positions — President  of  Medi- 


cal Board  and  Chief  of  Medical  Service 
at  Episcopal  Hospital;  Chairman  of 
Medical  Defense  Committee,  Newtown 
Township;  Member  of  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Episcopal  Academy,  Agnes  Irwin 
School,  Glen  Mills  School;  Member  of 
Camp  Committee  of  the  Girl  Scouts; 
Member  of  American  Rose  Society  and 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

Married  Frances  Tyson,  have  two 
children. 

Horticulturally,  am  interested  chiefly 
in  roses,  also  bearded  iris,  peonies, 
chrysanthemums,  and  lilacs;  also  grow 
fruit  and  garden  truck. 


Jerry  F.  Kafton 

Jerry  F.  Kafton,  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  14,  1893.  As  dad  was  a  florist 
and  nurseryman  for  several  years,  my 
first  education  was  flow^ers. 

Attended  high  school  and  college  in 
Cleveland  and  have  lived  here  all  of  my 
forty-nine  years. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  had  my  own  rose- 
garden  of  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
plants.  Medical  studies  for  three  years 
drew  me  away  from  roses  only  tem- 
porarily, in  fact,  accentuated  my  love 
for  roses. 

When,  in  1931,  the  Cleveland  Rose 
Society  was  organized  I  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  becoming  one  of  its  early  mem- 
bers. Have  been  president  of  this  or- 
ganization for  eight  years  and  trustee 
for  one  year.  The  high  spot  was  reached  in 
1937  when  we  were  hosts  to  the  American 
Rose  Society  with  myself  as  chairman  of 
the  show  and  the  convention. 

Have  been  president  of  the  Lake 
County  Garden  Club  and  am  a  member 
of  the  Oxford  Garden  Club,  also  the 
Businessmen's  Garden  Club.  I  get  a 
great  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  talking  and  lecturing  on  roses,  this 
before  the  garden  clubs  in  Ohio.  Regard- 
less of  the  size  of  my  garden,  it  has  always 
been  treated  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
trial-garden  for  new  roses.  Have  also 
aimed  for  prize-winners.  In  this  respect 
have  won  either  the  Queen  of  the  Show 
Medal  or  the  Garden  Center  Medal  five 
times  in  the  past  eight  years. 
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George  A.  Sweetser 
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George  A.  Sweetser  was  born  in  Clifton- 
dale  in  the  town  of  Saugus,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 23,  1872,  the  son  of  Albert  H. 
and  Ann  Penhallow^  Sweetser. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Saugus  and 
Maiden  schools  and  entered  Boston  Uni- 
versity with  the  Class  of  1894.    After 
college  he  engaged  in"  business  for  some 
years,  later  taking  up  the  landscape  and 
horticultural  work  which  had  been   his 
interest  from  boyhood.    He  inherited  his 
love  of  roses  from  his  mother  who  had 
many   of  the  old   roses   in    her  garden. 
Among    them     he     recalls     particularly 
Baltimore  Belle,   now  almost  forgotten 
In  1896  he  moved  to  Wellesley  Hills. 

His  work  has  covered  a  wide  area  in 
the  v-icinity  of  Boston.  He  has  been  con- 
sulted frequently  by  those  interested  in 
rose-gardens,  on  rose-culture  and  prac- 
tices, and  has  planted  many  rose-gardens. 
He  has  been  a  lecturer  at  many  of  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  New  England,^a  judge 
at  rose  shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  other  organizations. 
He  has  also  acted  as  judge  of  roses  in  the 
American  Rose  Society  test-garden  in 
Elizabeth  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Sweetser  is  an 


instructor  in  ^'Horticulture"  and  *'Soils 
and  Fertilizers"  at  Harvard  University 
in  the  Extension  Courses  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Rock 
Garden  Society,  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  England  Branch 
of  that  Society;  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. In  1940  he  was  active  in  forming 
the  New  England  Rose  Society  and  has 
been  its  president  since  its  organization. 

Besides  his  professional  work  he  has 
been  active  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Welles- 
ley.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  from  1907  to  1911,  has  served 
on  various  town  committees,  and  during 
the  World  War  I  he  was  Food  Admin- 
istrator for  Wellesley,  a  member  of  its 
Public  Safety  Committee  and  one  of  the 
Draft  Officials  in  the  division  which 
included  Wellesley. 

Mr.  Sweetser  married  Miss  Nina  M 
Ilnl^^^'e,^^  Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  8,' 
1895.  She  died  in  February,  1941.  He 
makes  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Phihp  R.  Harper,  in  Wellesley  Hills. 
Mass. 
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Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  5, 1942 


A  MEETING  of  the  Trustees  was  held 
-  in^^  ^^'■^^sburg,  Saturday,  December 
?'  I  X  i  ^^  meeting  opened  at  10.1 5  a.m. 
in  the  McFarland  Company  office  and 
continued  until  after  1.00  p.m.  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
lor  continuation  after  luncheon.  Present 
were— President  Truex,  Vice-President 
hrdman.  Treasurer  McGinnes,  Secretary 

T    r^'^l'.^'^'^'''"  McFarland,  and  Trustees 
L.  M.  Massey  E.  A.  Piester,  and  Niels  J. 
Hansen;  also  Trustees-elect,  G.  A.  Sweet- 
ser and  J.  F.  Kafton. 
,    The  Secretary  read  the  reports  of  the 

^K^^^o^J}""  5?^''^^  ^he  roses  in  the 
A.  K.  b.  I  est  Gardens  at  Elizabeth  Park; 
Cornell     University;     Blacksburg,     Va  • 


Ames,  Iowa;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  and 
h'ort  and,  Oregon,  and  awards  were  made 
as  follows — 

Certificates  of  Merit  to — 

Charlotte  Armstrong,  at  Portland 

Climbing  World's  Fair,  at  Portland 

rantasia,  at  Portland 

Floradora,  at  Blacksburg 

Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte,  at  Fort  Worth 

Pinocchio,  at  Portland 

Red  Ripples,  at  Portland 

The  Fairy,  at  Portland 

Silver  Medal  Certificates  to— 

BW   Price,  at  Fort  Worth 

Uimbing  World's  Fair,  at  Blacksburg 

Fantasia,  at  Blacksburg 

Pan  America,  at  Fort  Worth 

Sierra  Glow,  at  Eh'zabeth  Park 

The  Fairy,  at  both  Blacksburg  and  Fort  Worth 


ol 


Regional  Gold  Medal  Certificate  to — 

Charlotte  Armstrong,  at  both  Elizabeth  Park 
and  Blacksburg. 

Mr.  Piester  felt  that  because  of  labor 
shortage  it  might  be  wise  to  abandon  the 
test  gardens  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
After  considerable  discussion,  President 
fruex  announced  it  as  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  Society  carry  on  with 
Jie  test  gardens  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  try 
i)  arrange  w^ith  the  members  for  a 
suitable  meeting  place  for  a  1943  Annual 
Meeting. 

After  considerable  discussion  about  a 
home  for  the  Society  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  Society  to  retain  its  present 
fFice  space  in  the  McFarland  Co.  building. 
Feeling  that  there  should  be  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  made  up  of  nearby  mem- 
bers who  could  get  together  to  act  for  the 
1  rustees,  the  following  motion  was  made 
by    Mr.    McGinnes,    seconded    by    Mr. 
Piester  and  carried,  that  a  committee  of 
six,  to  be  known  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  be  constituted  to  act  with  full 
power  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in 
Its    behalf,    between    meetings    of    the 
Board;  this  committee  to  be  composed  of 
C.  R.  McGinnes,  G.  A.  Sweetser,  J.  F. 
Kafton,   H.    L.   Erdman,   and   President 
Truex  and  Secretary  Hatton,  ex  officio. 
It  shall  keep  minutes  of  all  its  transactions, 
copies  of  w^hich  shall  be  promptly  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  presented  to  them  for  approval  at 
their  next  meeting. 

Mr.  McGinnes  moved  that  Dr.  Massey 
be  appointed  chairman  of  an  Editorial 
Committee  to  be  composed  of  himself 
and  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four 
assistants  to  be  named  by  himself,  the 
committee  to  include  Dr.  McFarland. 
1  his  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hansen 
and  carried. 

Dr.  McFarland  presented  a  motion 
that  the  next  Annual  Meeting  be  re- 
quested to  cancel  that  part  of  Sec.  1, 
Article  IV  of  the  By-Laws  which  reads 
Any  Annual  Member  paying  dues  for 
twenty-five  consecutive  years  shall  auto- 
matically become  a  Life  Member."  Mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Erdman  and 
carried. 


Mr.  McGinnes  moved  that  the  Trus- 
tees recommend  to  members  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  that  the  By-Laws  be 
changed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Secretary  by  the  Trustees 
instead  of  being  elected  by  the  Society. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  McFar- 
land and  carried. 

The  Secretary  told  of  the  present 
standing  of  the  Councils  and  that  elec- 
tions had  been  completed  in  Councils 
4  and  5  and  that  elections  were  under  way 
in  several  of  the  others. 

Chairman  Van  Sickler  of  the  Prizes 
and  Awards  Committee  recommended 
that  as  the  committee  could  not  find  any 
worthy  candidate  for  the  Fuerstenburg 
Prize,  no  award  be  made  this  year.  On 
motion  by  Secretary  Hatton  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Massey,  the  report  was  accepted. 
The  rose  work  being  done  by  Dr. 
Allen  at  Cornell  was  requested  to  be 
continued  and  on  a  motion  by  Secretary 
Hatton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hansen,  $200.00 
was  appropriated  from  the  Commercial 
Rose  Interests  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

Letters  were  read  from  all  of  the 
absent  Trustees. 

The  Secretary  w^as  instructed  to  put 
an  article  in  the  Magazine  explaining 
the  difference  between  the  A.  R.  S.  and 
the  A.  A.  R.  S. 

Upon  a  motion  by  Dr.  Massey  and 
seconded  by  all  present,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Miss  Verna  Beam  for  her 
loyal  work  with  The  American  Rose 
Society  for  the  past  ten  years. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Piester,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Erdman,  a  Finance  Committee  was 
established,  this  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  consider  the  matter  of  raising 
money  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Society,  and  to  take  whatever  action  the 
committee  thinks  advisable.  Messrs. 
Truex,  Massey  and  McGinnes  were 
named  ^o  serve  on  the  committee. 
Meeting  adjourned  at  5.00  p.m. 

— R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 

Vitamin  C  for  the  Germans 

A  plant  has  been  established  by  the 
Germans  near  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  which  will 
process  rose-hips  to  provide  sufficient 
vitamin  C  for  30,000,000  people  yearly. 

—From  Seed  World,  November  20,1942 
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TO  FIND  ourselves  compelled  to  say 
in   all    honesty  and    frankness,  "We 
dont  know,"  has  ceased  to  be  an  oc- 
casion of  embarrassment  to  the  members 
pt    this    Fellowship.     A    reading   of  the 
inquiries  about  specimens  and  varieties 
that  have  piled  up  in  the  file  of  letters 
trom  all    parts    of  America    during   the 
last  three  or  four  years  does  induce  a 
certain  feeling  of  humility.   There  are  so 
many    unanswered    questions    in    them. 
1  ime  was  when  we  were  quite  put  out  of 
countenance    at    being    unable    in    the 
presence  of  an  interesting  old  rose  to  put 
a  name  to  it.   All  that  is  over  and  done 
with.    Confession  of  ignorance  has  be- 
come a  point  of  honor.   Not  that  we  have 
resigned    ourselves    to    being    as    those 
without  hope.   Now  and  then  we  make  a 
lucky    guess.     And    sometimes    we    can 
dignify   our   conclusion   by  the   title   of 
scientific    reckoning.     Nevertheless,    our 
unknowingness  is  little  short  of  cosmic  " 
At  the  least,  it  is  global. 

The^  trouble  is  that  so  many  people 
have  forgotten  so  much  about  so  many 
roses.     People  have  loved   and   enjoyed 
roses    or  uncounted  generations.    Thev 
have  slipped  and  rooted  them  and  carried 
the  plants  hither  and  yon  in  their  myriad 
migrations.     The    original    names    have 
escaped  from  memory.    Frequently  local 
or  occasional  names  have  been  given  to 
particular  specimens.    Besides,  many  of 
these  old  varieties  have  dropped  out  of 
commerce   for  one  reason   and   another 
and  propagation  records  have  gone  after 
them. 

Now  comes  Maurice  H.  Merrill,  of 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  with  an  interesting 
challenge.  He  has  propagated  one  of  the 
roadside  strays  by  cuttings.  Just  as 
hundreds  of  other  people  have  done,  time 
out  of  mind,  he  has  dubbed  his  problem 
rose  with  a  family  name,  "Chandler," 
because  he  got  it  from  people  of  that 
name.   And  a  good  name  it  is  for  a  rose 

ZT    ^^  j^^  ^t'^^;^"'•     ^^^   difference 
between  Dr.  Merrill  and  those  hundreds 
of  others  IS  that  they,  for  the  most  part 
have  not  been  troubled  about  the  "true" 
title  and  the  historic  identification  of  the 
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fl^^wer  "A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose."  We 
shall  be  greatly  interested  in  suggestions 
about  this  Oklahoma  rose. 

It  is  quite  likely,  as  Dr.  Merrill  sug- 
gests, that  this  rose  found  its  way  west- 
ward from  some  part  of  the  South.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  numerous  re- 
ports of  wandering  rose  varieties  in 
gardens  of  the  states  lying  north  of 
1  exas  and  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some  of  them 

r?-'Lf^'*l^'^,'^  ^''''"'  ^^^  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  but  many  came 
trom  the  South  in  the  confused  period 
following  the  Civil  War.    In  this  time 
many  old  gardens  full  of  ancient  treasures 
tell  into  neglect.    Negro  servants,   with 
^^[ection  for  roses,  fell  heir  to  old  plants 
which  they  transplanted  and  re-named  to 
suit  their  fancy.  Strangers  came  and  took. 
Kecords  were  lost.  Still,  it  does  seem  that 
somewhere    specimens    to     match     Dr. 
Merrill  s    Chandler"  must  be  flourishing 
under  other  names. 

We  can  both  guess  and  reckon  about 
the  identity  and  the  origin  of  any  old 
rose  without  a  name.  Of  course,  scientific 
identihcation  of  ancestral  strains  in  the 
plant  and  a  placing  of  the  rose  in  some 
class  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  are  mat- 

17^  ^  i^"^^^^'"  ^^^^'  ^^^^  t^e  articles  by 
Mrs.  Keays  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
American  Rose  Annual.  Identification  of 
varieties  that  have  been  well  known 
over  fairly  long  periods  is  often  difficult. 
It  becomes  well-nigh  impossible  for  the 
sorts  that  never  became  well  established 


in  commerce. 

Modern  Roses  II  "contains  descriptions 
ot  4833  roses.      These  are  roses  of  the 
present,  skillfully  recorded.    Of  the  roses 
pt  many  yesterdays,  now  lonely  wanderers 
in  the  land  but  lavish   of  joy  to  their 
possessors,    the    name    must    be    legion 
In  my  small  garden  a  goodly  company 
are  now  growing  nameless.  Some  of  them 
are    good    even    by    modern    standards. 
Others  bear  the  character  of  productions 
that  were  not  of  a  quality  or  a  type  to 
bring  success  in  commercial  distribution. 
Yet,  individual  specimens  in  happy  sit- 
uations carry  a  distinguished  beauty 


After  all,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  this  Old  Rose  Fellowship  is 
the  reporting  upon  the  persist.ence  and 
the  vitality  and  the  beauty  of  many  of 
these  individuals  of  the  lost  tribes.  What- 
ever the  particular  name,  there  is  the 
rose  that  has  proved  itself  over  the  years. 
Most  of  the  time,  the  special  name  is 
iust  a  convenience  for  conversation. 
Other  uses  there  are,  of  course.  And  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  another 
article  about  some  of  these  old  rose  names. 

At  the  moment,  one  might  think  a 
little  about  the  possible  fortunes  of  some 
modern  roses  in  case  their  family  trees 
and  their  special  appellations  should  be 
lost.    I  have  been  among  those  present 


when  some  very  interesting  disputes  have 
arisen  at  rose  shows.  It  has  appeared  to 
me  that  certainty  of  identifications  even 
at  such  critical  times  often  rests  upon 
very  careful  scanning  of  printed  matter. 
Convincing  evidence  of  character  in  the 
disputed  specimens  frequently  seems  to 
fall  short  of  justifying  the  language  of  the 
label  or  of  arousing  that  intuitive  cer- 
tainty which  the  judge  might  covet. 

So,  let  us  discover  what  the  **real"  name 
is,  if  we  can.  That  is  an  interesting  quest. 
It  may  help  us  to  greater  joy  in  the  rose 
through  closer  scrutiny  of  its  character, 
even  though  we  have  to  go  on  saying, 
"We  don't  know." 

— Charles  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va. 


The  Best  Roses  in  Council  District  12 


AMONG  rose-lovers  considerable  in- 
L  terest  has  recently  been  manifest  in 
the  selection  of  the  ten  best  all-time, 
all-kind  roses  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  residing  in  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
These  states  comprise  the  Twelfth  Coun- 
cil District  of  the  Society;  and  the  poll, 
which  ended  December  first,  was  con- 
ducted by  rne  as  local  rosarian,  and 
Temporary  District  Councillor. 

The  thought  behind  the  poll  was  to 
ascertain  the  ten  best  all-time  roses  for 
the  intermountain  district,  old  or  new, 
patented  or  unpatented,  hybrid  tea, 
climber,  polyantha  or  what  not.  The  re- 
sult indicates  that  the  most  expensive 
roses  are  not  necessarily  the  most  satis- 
factory or  beautiful;  indeed  it  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  those  anxious  to  beautify 
their  places  with  roses.  Here  then  are 
the  first  ten: 

President  Hoover 

Etoile  de  HoIIande 

Crimson  Glory  (Pat.  No.  105) 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda 

The  Doctor 

Comtesse  Vandal  (Pat.  No.  38) 

Joanna  Hill 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Charlotte  Armstrong  (Pat.  No.  455) 


Thus  only  three  of  the  first  ten  are  in 
the  expensive,  patented  class.  Believing 
that  many  people  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  names  of  the  next  ten  I  am 
listing  the  next  fourteen  (some  being  tied 
for  places)  as  follows: 

Heart's  Desire  (Pat.  No.  501) 

Santa  Anita 

Eclipse  (Pat.  No.  172) 

Signora  Piero  Puricelli  (Signora)  (Pat.  No.  201) 

Hinrich  Gaede 

Picture 

Pan  America  (Pat.  No.  437) 

Christopher  Stone 

Mme.  Cochet'Cochet  (Pat.  No.  129) 

Condesa  de  Sastago 

Paul's  Scarlet  Climber 

Talisman 

Mme.  Jules  Bouche 

Soeur  Therese 

Eighty  different  roses  received  votes  to 
be  included  among  the  first  ten;  but  that 
is  to  be  expected  when  7,350  varieties  of 
roses  have  been  described  in  the  past 
forty  years.  Wyoming  members  liked 
Poinsettia,  Autumn  and  World's  Fair; 
Colorado  was  partial  to  Silver  Moon, 
Ville  de  Paris  and  Hugonis;  Nevada 
favored  E.  G.  Hill,  Hadley  and  Improved 
Lafayette;  while  New  Mexico  was  strong 
for  Talisman  and  Alice  Stern. 

Since  the  American  Rose  Society 
members  give  close  attention  to  all  roses, 
and  as  easily  condemn  as  approve,  the 
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result  is  a  dependable  list.  New  roses  are,  Old  DeftPnHiiKI*»« 

however,  sometimes  surprisingly  lovely.  ^^       •            f^^pendables 

There  is  one  called  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-  •     *    ^^  '^  ^"^  ^^'"^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^i^^e  to  brin^ 

shek,  which  may  not  be  available  until  ^"^^     ,^  ?P^'^'  .^  ^'^^"S  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ve  noted 

1944;  but  it  is  the  finest  yellow  rose  I  ^^^.^^^  ^'"l^^  ^^  articles,  and  that  is  the 

have  thus  far  tested.    -Claude  T.  Barnes  ^"'^^s^?'^  ^^  ^^e  old  standby  roses  from 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ^^^"  ^^^  so-called  best  lists;  for  instance 

years  ago,  just  because  Dr.  McFarland 

The  McGinnes  Pre- Patent  List     '^'''%^''  ^^^^^^  ^^^  glowingly  of  Joyous 

^  ,.       ^  Cavaher    I    purchased    one  and    it  has 

A  hst  of  very  satisfactory  Hybrid  Teas  ^^^"   ^   never-ending  joy,    withstanding 

(mcludmg  one  Tea)  which  were  introduced  '^^^  ^un,  drouth,  the  midge  (my  bitterest 

previous  to  1930  before  the  Patent  Law  enemy)  and  all  the  rest,  first  to  come 

went  mto  effect.    Most  of  them  are  im-  ^^?t   to   go,   always   full   of  buds  when 

measurably  more    disease-resistant  with  ^^^^ter  comes.    Yet  this  year  I  tried  to 

more   substance   of  bloom    and    general  ^^y  ^^^  for  a  gift,  as  I  did  last,  but  could 

superiority  in  all-round  garden  behavior  "^^  ^^^^  it.    Does  this  mean  that  the  last 

than  many  of  the  newly  Patented  novel-  source  of  that  fine  rose  has  now  been  lost^ 

ties.    All   except   probably  a  half-dozen  ^    ^f^^    never   succeeded    in    rooting   a 

varieties  are  still  in  commerce.  cutting,  though  I  try  every  year.    Only 

RED  one  catalogue  shows  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 

rh.c  k'  n      r  .  ^^^  charming  and  prolific  beauty.   There 

Etoile  de  HoIIande  .    .        '.'.'.'  1919  ^"Z^.  ^^^  Y^^^  ^^^ts  these  old  ones.    All 

General  MacArthur 1905  ^his  IS  a  pity,  for  some  of  these  old  timers 

R  !1  D  T"'"'" '^'■"''^'^  •^"""^^^'^      •  191^  ^^^  ^^^  superior  to  some  of  the  newer 

sL;ltf"^^  llij  ^"-^ -hose  day  is  very  short  and  rightly 
^^^^            so,  judging  by  their  "works." 

R,,    ,,    .^    ^  „  I  {^?ve  ^een  wanting  to  say  something 

Betty  Uprichard 1922  of  this  for  a  long  time  and   now  this 

Dajnejd.th  Helen 1925  experience  of  mini  this  very  falFIrings 

Killarney  Brilliant  .    .                .    .  1914  ^^  ^^^  ^^  last.-ExTA  B.  Bailey,  Watseka,  III. 

Mme.  P.  Doithier 1920  Joyous    Cavalier    is    catalogued    by    Boslev 

Mrl'  1        uu'yxh''^^  ■    -^^26  Hennessey    and  Paramount.    Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Welch 19II  ^Y   Bobbmk    &   Atkins    and    Paramount      See 

Kadiance  1903  advertismg  pages  of  the  Annual  for  addresses  of 

Viscountess  Folkestone 1886  *"^s^  Nurseries.— Ed. 

WHITE 

Caledonia                                1928  Potomac  Rosc  Society  Dependables 

Ellen  Terry.                                 1925  On  page  51  of  the  1942  American  Rose 

fci"  .tToTch^'''""^             1^?}  A""-'  Dr.   Gan^ble  mentioned  23  de! 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dennison 1915  Pendable  roses,  most  of  which  had  been 

YELLOW  and  MIXED  ^T  Dr   rJTf.?  ^A'^'        ■         u 

Ariel                                            .001  f.t         Oamble  did  not  give  the  names 

Golden  Dawn  ." gpJ  P*  ^*1?  ''^f «  they  are  here  listed  for  the 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn    .   .   .             '  1926  oeneht  of  our  members:  Ami  Quinard 

PP^^*^3   ^.         •   • 1912  ^^"y   Uprichard,   Charles   K.   Douglas! 

Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting  (Tea)     .  1902  Condesa    de    Sastago,    Crimson    Glorv 

TWO-TONED  COPPER-ORANGE  SHADES  ^T^y    ^^^s     Duchess    of    Wellington! 

Lady  Pirrie      1910  ^^hpse    Etoile  de  HoIIande,  Frau  Karl 

Mrs.  G.  A  Van  Rossem    .   .   .   .1926  V^'^^schki,  Golden  Dawn,  Gruss  an  Teplitz 

Mrs.|aniMcGredy J929  /^^^^^  Cavalier,  Kaiserin  Auguste'v^I 

Willowmere.   . }^fl  ^^"^^^me.  Butterfly,  Mme.  JuIesBouche, 

^NoTe.-The    above    list    was  presented    bv   T  ea  nU    V^'u'  ^-^."^  ^'^'  ^'^''^  ^'  ^^  ^^nt, 
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MISS  Mary  R.  Mackey,  of  Salem,  a 
member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  for  some  years,  lists  rose-growing 
among  her  hobbies.  By  her  own  labor, 
:nthusiastic  and  sympathetic  understand- 
rig.  Miss  Mackey 's  gardens  produce  a 
riotous  profusion  of  bloom  all  season 
'ong.  Daily  her  desk  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
holds  an  opening  bud  for  the  admiring 
j^aze  of  all  who  pass. 

Once  each  year  a  display  of  named 
\  arieties  is  maintained  in  the  main  lobby 
r  the  Association  building  for  three  days. 
Visitors    come    from    considerable    dis- 
tances to  study  and  compare  the  beauty 
nl  these  blossoms.   A  photograph  of  this 
1^42  display  of  seventy-odd  varieties  is 
shown  so  members  can  see  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  one  rosarian  and  which 
Kives  so  much  pleasure.    See  front  cover. 
Her    garden  features  over  one  hundred 
varieties  in  what  might  well   be  called 
a  back-yard  garden  city  lot. 

Her  present  garden  was  started  four 
years  ago  after  moving  her  old  plants  to 
the  new  home.  Miss  Mackey  began  in 
1925  with  one  pink  Polyantha  which  still 
blooms  profusely.  This  was  followed  by  a 
well-known   nursery's    "Special    Dozen," 
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after  which  a  few  plants  have  been  added 
each  year  until  now  there  are  108  varie- 
ties, including  the  best  of  those  introduced 
during  that  time,  together  with  several 
old  timers. 

When  asked  for  her  favorite.  Miss 
Mackey  named  the  rich,  black-red  Crim- 
son Glory,  and  added  that  for  pleasure  to 
a  layman  the  following  six  must  be  added 
—Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Curtiss  James,  Mermaid,  Silver  Moon, 
Wilhelm  Kordes  and  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

The  annual  rose  display  at  the  Asso- 
ciation has  grown  out  of  long-established 
policy  of  maintaining  an  atmosphere  of 
public  interest  which  includes  monthly 
exhibitions  from  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  now  in  the  eighteenth  year. 
.As   for   the   bud   on    her   desk.    Miss 
Mackey  has  maintained  this  joy-giving 
custom  each  summer.    The  season  this 
year  began  late  in  May.  As  I  write  (Octo- 
ber  23),    there   is   before    me   a    lovely 
President  Herbert  Hoover.   These  bits  of 
color  succeed  each  other,  giving  pleasure 
to  all  who  enter,  until  November  frosts 
destroy  all  blooms  in  New  England. 

^         ,  ^  — Raymond  H.  Odell 

General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Salem,  Mass. 


"Good  Roots''  Roses 
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kERHAPS  it  would  help  to  improve 
1  commercial  rose  growing  and,  there- 
lore,  help  the  customers,  if  the  Magazine 
would  publish  some  "standards"  as  to 
what  the  amateur  wants  from  the  com- 
mercial grower.  My  standards  would  be, 
briefly: 

(a)  Healthy  plants,   with  good  roots, 
properly  dug  and  packed,  and 

(b)  Honest    descriptions.     By   this    I 
mean  that  growers  should  not  adopt  the 

^i!r  u^»"^^^  ^^  repeating  the  introducer's 
blurb,  at  least,  without  labeling  it  such. 
Much  could  be  written  about  both  of  the 
above  points,  as  well  as  others  which  may 
be  presented  by  other  members.  I  would 
describe  a  "good  roots"  rose  as  one  which 


has  at  least  two  main  roots  with  as  much 
of  the  small  fibrous  roots  as  can  be  pre- 
served by  growing  in  loose  soil  and  digging 
carefully.    One  of  the  oldest  commercial 
growers  regularly  furnishes  plants  with 
single,  long  main  roots  from  which  all  the 
l3ranching,  fibrous  roots  have  been  broken 
in  the  process  of  digging  and  packing. 
The  amateur  loses  at  least  two  years  be- 
fore such  plants  can  do  much  rose  pro- 
ducing; sometimes  the  plant  never  grows 
properly  or  dies  permaturely.    Another 
large    commercial    grower    supplied    me 
with   very  short  roots  on   an  order  for 
fall  delivery  of  field-grown  roses;  I  am  sure 
these   had   been   potted    for  spring  and 
summer  sales.    If  they  live,  I  must  grow 
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them  for  one  or  two  more  years  to  make 
honest  plants.  In  both  of  the  above  cases, 
I  am  referring  to  costly  plants,  not 
"bargain  sales."  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  have  found  two  other  com- 
mercial growers  who  have  always  fur- 
nished me  "good  roots"  roses. 

There  are  two  other  large  growers  who 
advertise  extensively  whose  descriptions 
can  not  be  relied  on,  both  from  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  other  amateurs 
with  whom  I  have  talked.  These  firms 
doubtless  make  more  sales  to  the  un- 
informed, by  their  glowing  falsehoods, 
but  have  caused  many  beginners  to  give 
up  rose  growing. 

I  have  probably  said  nothing  but  what 
you  and  all  other  experienced  amateurs 
know  and  have  long  been  saying.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  Society  should  serve 
two  general  aims: 

1.  To   help  the  amateur   or   home   rose 

grower  to  raise  and  enjoy  roses. 

2.  To  improve  the  quality  of  the  plants 

which  the  amateur  usually  obtains  by 
purchase  from  the  commercial  grower. 

— Wm.  J.  HiNCHMAN 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

About  Increasing  the  Membership 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  of  our 
members  tells  how  the  American  Rose 
Society  enabled  them  to  succeed  in 
growing  fine  roses,  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  we  do  not  have  more 
members. 

Well,  we  all  realize  the  greater  benefits 
that  flow  from  a  larger  membership,  but 
the  only  way  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished IS  through  the  members  them- 
selves, taking  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity, no  matter  how  small,  to  pub- 
licize the  rose  and  the  American  Rose 
bociety. 

Talk  about  your  roses  to  others,  ex- 
plaining the  methods  that  have  given 
you  success  in  your  particular  locality, 
and  naturally  others  will  become  in- 
terested in  a  large  way. 

After  all,  you  became  a  member  for 
some  particular  reason,  or  through  the 
ettorts  of  a  member  became  convinced 
ot  what  great  strides  were  being  made  in 
rose-growing. 


Get  enough  people  together  to  forn 
an  affiliate  Society  whereby  meeting- 
and  shows  can  be  held  which  will  give 
added  zest  and  an  increase  of  knowledge. 

It  IS  up  to  you,  my  fellow  rosarians, 

to  increase  the  membership  in  our  Society. 

~G.  F.  McDoNouGH,  San  Francisco,  CaliJ, 

Rugosa  Roses  in  Oklahoma 

Roses  of  Rugosa  ancestry,  despite  their 
general    reputation    for   hardiness,    have 
been   a  disappointment  to   me.    During 
hot,   dry  weather,   which  a   rose,   to  be 
satisfactory  in  this  region,  must  be  able 
to  stand,  they  just  deteriorate.    It  is  a 
struggle  merely  to  keep  them  alive,  and 
too  often  the  struggle  naught  availeth. 
Even  F.  J.  Grootendorst  gets  to  looking 
sick.    It  pulls  through,  usually,  but  the 
repeated  and  continuing  bloom  which  is 
the  strong  point  of  the  sales  talk  in  the 
catalogues  is  absent.   The  buds  just  blast 
in  the  heat. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether 
this  IS  a  common  experience  with  this 
type  of  rose  in  the  South,  or  have  I  just 
not  mastered  the  knack  of  growing 
Rugosas?  The  descriptions  and  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  type  of  rose  do  not  men- 
tion any  geographical  limitations,  nor 
any  special  idiosyncrasies  of  the  variety 
to  heat.  Will  others  who  grow  roses  in 
hot  climates  subject  to  drought  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  their  experience? 

—Maurice  H.  Merrill,  Norman,  Okla. 

The  English  Rose  Society  Is 
Flourishing 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties— and  they  are 
many— we  are  still  keeping  up  our  mem- 
bership. Many  old  friends  have  passed 
on  during  the  year,  but  the  new  ones 
come  along  m  a  remarkable  manner. 
In  these  times  of  stress,  people  turn  more 
to  their  roses  and  vegetables  as  a  source 
ot  solace.  You  see  over  and  over  again 
vegetables  and  roses  growing  in  unison, 
and  some  make  quite  good  pictures. 

—Courtney  Page.  Honorary  Secretary 
I  be  National  Rose  Society,  England 
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Home  Propagation 

I  have  Eternal  Youth  and  The  Doctor 
budded  on  everything  in  sight — Canina 
eedlings,    Canina    cuttings,    Multiflora 
eedlings    and    cuttings,     and    Odorata 
uttings.   So  far,  the  Canina  seedling  has 
j produced  the  best  plant  of  Eternal  Youth, 
Hit  I   have  one  very  good  plant  on  a 
Multiflora  seedling.  There  were  also  some 
budded  as  standards  on  Rugosa  and  on 
«  limbing  Old   Blush!    Unfortunately,    I 
y.as  too  busy  last  year  to  continue  my 
budding  tests. 

I  set  out  to  get  good  plants  of  The 
Doctor  and  Eternal  Youth  and  am  fairly 
well  pleased.  My  budded  plants  of  these 
Hid  fairly  well,  and  I  concluded  that* 
i  eternal  Youth  did  not  stand  transplant- 
ing very  well;  it.does  not  seem  entirely  at 
home  or  happy  on  Multiflora,  after  being 
moved.  The  Doctor  can  be  grown  well 
on  Multiflora,  if  left  alone. 

Hennessey  is  certainly  right  about 
not  whacking.  I  found  that  out  several 
years  ago,  and  since  then  have  had  no 
trouble  getting  the  weak  growers  up  in 
the  air.  If  you  want  good  plants  of  The 
Doctor,  Eternal  Youth  and  similar  weak 
growers,  then  do  not  prune  them  back 
alter  cleaning  up  any  weak  growth.  A  big 
plant  of  The  Doctor  in  full  bloom  has 
only  one  rival,  the  tree  peony  Banksi 
which  can  put  on  a  show. 

— Commander  Walter  S.  Diehl, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  A.  R.  S.  and  A.  R.  S. 

As  some  of  our  members  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  similarity  of  the  initials 

u    A  ^'  ^'  ^'^^  ^'  ^'  ^''  ^^"^  ^^^"^  ^^^^ 
the  A.  A.  R.  S.  has  something  to  do  with 

the  American  Rose  Society,  it  seems 
proper  to  state  here  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  A.  A.  R.  S.  (All-America  Rose 
Selections)  is  a  nurserymen's  organization 
controlled  by  the  distributors  of  novelty 
roses  and  is  purely  commercial.  Many 
articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
praising  All-America  Rose  Selections' 
roses  can  be  correctly  considered  as  ad- 
vertising copy. 

Members  of  the  American   Rose  So- 


ciety should  refer  to  the  *Troof  of  the 
f'udcling  in  the  American  Rose  Annual 
before  investing  in  novelty  roses,  if  they 
wish  unbiased  reports  from  competent 
observers  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

Sustaining  Memberships 

Sustaining  Memberships  cost  $10  per 
year  and  are  held  by  those  who  feel  that 
Membership  in  the  Society  is  worth 
more  than  the  $3.50  annual  dues.  The 
extra  $6.50  received  from  the  Sustaining 
Members  helps  to  pay  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  Society  and  in  these  days 
of  high  prices  the  Sustaining  Memberships 
really  help. 

Any  Annual  Member  who  desires  can 
change  his  or  her  Membership  to  "Sus- 
taining" by  mailing  a  check  for  $6.50, 
accompanied  with  a  request  to  change 
their  Membership  to  "Sustaining.'' 

If  your  dues  are  not  already  paid  and 
you  want  to  change,  simply  mark  the 
bill  mailed  you  in  December,  "Sustaining" 
and  remit  $10. 

We  have  quite  a  few  Sustaining  Mem- 
bers now  and  would  like  to  have  more. 

— The  Secretary 

Answers  to  Rosequiz  on  page  9 

1.  Santa  Anita 

2.  Flash 

3.  Full  brothers— Sensation  X  Souv.  de  Claud- 
ius Per  net 

4.  Half    brothers— Chas.    P.     Kilham    was    a 
parent  of  both 

5.  Charlotte  Armstrong 

6.  Mrs.  Harriett  R.  Foote's 

7.  Radiance 

8.  None;  it's  all  lovely  hibiscus 

9.  Warrawee 

10.  Pixie 

11.  Mme.  Caroline  Testout 

12.  Souv.    de    Claudius    Pernet    and    Souv.    dc 
Georges  Pernet 

13.  Treasure  Island 

14.  Minna  Kordes,  renamed  World's  Fair  in  the 
United  States 

15.  Holstein 

16.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot 

17.  Heart's  Desire 

18.  Topaz 

19.  Mary  Margaret  McBride 

20.  Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte 
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Officers  of  the  American  Rose  arsenate  of  lead,  and  when  I  say  a  heax 

Society  for  1943  ^^^^^  j  .^^^^  so  heavy  that  when  th< 

President  ^^'"^T     c      ^^^  T""^^  ^^''^^  ^^^  yellow.    A 

AoT^o       17  T'     ^re^irienf  couple  of  weeks  later  the  hills  of  earth  arV 

Arthur  F.  Truex  .    .    .  Tulsa,  Okla.  removed  and  a  somewhat  lighter  sjay  is 

Vice-President  applied.    Then  comes  fertilizing  which  is 

Harry  L.  Erdman     .    .  Hershev  Pa  ail-important  at  this  time.    I  use  and  get 

ersney,  ra.  good  results  from  a  5-10-5  (Culturaid) 

r           D    X.  /''^'^rer  wjiich  is  applied  every  three  weeks.  After 

CLYDE  K.  McGiNNES     .  Reading,  Pa.  the  first  feeding  comes  pruning  which  is  a 

Secretary  ^^'''^"^  ^"^  necessary  job  if  one  wants 

R.  Marion  Hatton  .    .  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ^henlhe  shoots  begin  to  come  the 

TRUSTEES  summer  spray  of  Acme  starts  and  is  re- 

Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ayres     .                         1945  P^f  ^^  ^^^''^  ^^ek,  alternating  with  the 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. •  ^^^^'*  ^P''^^  mentioned  above,  resulting 

Dr.  John  B.  Carson                         1945  ''"  ^"^^  sprayings  a  week,  all  during  the 

Philadelphia,  Pa.         ^^^^,?"-     P"^ ,  ^ore    dormant    spray    is 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Covell                   1943  ^PP^^^  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Oakland,  Calif.  .  ^^^^^   cultivation    in    the   spring   the 

Niels  J.  Hansen  .                             1943  P^^"^^  ^f^  mulched  with  2  inches  of  peat 

Chevy  Chase,  Md.      T^^'  "^r   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^0"^^  cool  over 

Jerry  F.  Kafton  .    .    .                      1945  f    .-r^^j^'     .    ^^^  ^^''  ^^^  P^^t  mulch  can 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio ^^  ^^"^  ?nd  stored  in  barrels  in  the  base- 

Dr.  T.  Allen  Kirk  .    .                      1943  ."^^"^  f  \^  ^an  be  used  over  and  over,  or 

Roanoke,  Va.                             •      ^o  '^  can  be  left  and  a  lighter  layer  applied  in 

Major  G.  W.  Murphy,  M.D.           1944  ^^^  spring. 

Asheville,  N.  C.                      '  o  ^^^^j  !?^"^^s  ^^re  come  from  planting 

Frank  G.  Oliver 1944  ^y/'^'^  J^^fJ"^  ^«  ^^  ^"^hes  apart,  and 

Buffalo,  N.Y.                        ■  P^^'ya^i^as  12  to  14  inches  apart,  covering 

Everett  A.  Piesteh                          1943  ]^^  ^"^^  with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  When 

Hartford,  Conn.                                  ^  1  can  I  go  out  to  a  farm  and  get  well- 

Harry  W.  Smith    ....                  1944  ''^^^^d  cow-manure  to  dig  in  under  new 

Seattle,  Wash.  |?ses  when  planting,  and  the  resulting 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier  .    .                         1944  ^^^k  green  foliage  is  a  pleasure. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah             '    "        ^  .    Our  garden  at  5615  Pensacola  Avenue 

George  A.  Sweetser  .    .                  194c  ^^  ^P^^  at  all  times,  and  visitors  are  wel- 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.     '              '  ^^"^^- -A.  L.  Williams,  auago,  ///. 

Roses  in  Chicago  ^^^  Thirsting  Rose 

,    1  ha\e  been  growing  roses  since  1  was  Who  knows,  who  knows, 

K?  'anT 'lav?'  ^'""  "T  ^-rgetown.  orrdses*  wXMr' 

rwLV/.          J^    ^'T".  ^^^"^    '"    several  Each  an  uplifted,  tender  face- 

diHerent  sections  of  the  United  States  Who  knows            ""er  lace, 

j-"?^^'  ,   ■  ''"4  tf'at  rose-growing  is  more  f'^j  '""S.these  hearts  have  lain 

difficult  here  m  Chicago  than  in  any  of  the  Each"  fli  *'"/"  "  -^T 

nian,     i,,es  I  have  gardened,  but'it  can  wC knTwt  X iLws. 

oeaone.  But  m  this  perfect  place 

Mere  is  how  we  do  it  in  Chicago.  SfuP^^^V^*"^  parting's  pain 

Just  as  soon  as  the  winter  coverine^  of  vl     r    ^^""^  touched  your  lips 

spring  the  bushes  are  given  a  heavy  dor-  ?"t  ^e  shall  come  again- 

mant  spray  of  lime,  sulphur,  copper  and  Y'^'i  f'  ^  thirsting  rose 

And  I-the  rain.        —David  Morton 
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Use  Those  Application  Blanks 

.  The  membership  report  on  page  26 
indicates  that  members  are  paying  their 
dues  earlier  this  year  but  there  are  several 
hundred  yet  to  pay  for  1943. 

Financial  conditions  caused  by  the  war 
have  deprived  us  of  quite  a  few  members 
and  severa  resigned  when  called  for 
service,  so  that  we  need  new  members  to 
till  the  gaps.  I  again  entreat  every  mem- 
ber to  assist  me  in  keeping  the  Society 
numming.  ■' 

There  was  an  application  blank  in  the 
envelope  w,th  every  1943  Membership 
<-ara.   Have  you  used  yours  yet? 

~R.  M.  H. 
Very  True 

"War  is  not  a  concern  of  roses.  Other 
essentials  may  easily  crowd  out  of  our 
busy  lives  any  and  all  activities  that  pro- 
mote the  real  cause  for  which  we  fight- 
the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit.  If  we 
surrender  th.s  basic  principle,  victory  is  an 
empty  symbol.  It  is  not  in^he  cateS  y  of 
military  demands  to  permit  this  to  flour- 

Di;it„!u  T  ""^^^^^  '°  ""^t"^e  it  in  the 
spiritual  tasks  of  our  personal  living  " 

-From  Bulletin  News.  Roanoke  Rose  Society 


Membership  for  the  Children 

It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Gage  had  ore- 
sented  his  god-child  (front  cover  and  ?his 
page)  with  about  the  finest  gift  possible 
or  "  rP  '  "  -membership  for  your  boy 


Priscilla  Jane  Gantz 

(See  front  cover) 

Priscilla's  membership  came  to  her  as  ■! 
present  from  her  god-father.  Dr.  John  G 

tuf  p"-  ^Tr^"*'  California,  who  tells  u^ 
that  Prisci  la  is  seven  years  old.  is  in  the 
fourth  grade  at  school  and  plays  the  piano 
unusually  well  for  a  girl  of  her  age 

Dr.  Gage  tells  us  that  Priscilla's 
mother  is  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability 
does  very  nice  things  in  water  colors  and 
oils  and  finds  time  to  take  active  part  in 
school  and  social  affairs.  Her  daddy  is 
Superintendent  of  the  MifHin  Township 
Schools  and  he  "helps"  Priscilla  Jane 
P'ant  ana  take  care  of  her  flowers. 

Miss  Priscilla  has  seventeen  roses  in 
her  garden  and  three  miniatures  in  pots 
She  IS  very  proud  of  her  roses  and  anx- 
iously watches  each  bud  open.   Dr.  Gage 
adds  that  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
to  widen  and   increase  her  pleasure  in 
growing  roses  than  to  get  her  a  member- 
ship   m    the    American    Rose    Society. 
Mrs.  Gantz  writes  that  the  family  has 
pw!^^   enjoyed   the  privileges   of  Pris- 
cilla s  membership  and,  still  as  a  family 
hope  to  transfer  some  of  the  valuable  en- 
hghtenment  so  received  into  exerting  in- 
fluence with  Priscilla's  rose  bushes. 

with  .'^  ""V  P'^"''  ""^  ^^'  "connections" 
VMth  the  American  Rose  Society  and 
eagerly  awaits  all  communications 

In  return  the  Officers  of  the  American 
Hose  Society  w_ant  Priscilla  to  know  that 
we  are  all  proud  of  her  and  hope  that  her 

^rZ  "T'''^''^''  ""''^^  ''^^"ty  a"d  fra- 
grance throughout  a  long  and  successful 

Pictures  Wanted 

The  Society  needs  photographs  of 
Roses  Rose  Gardens  and  Rosarkns  which 
Annuals'.^''  '"  *^^  Magazines  and 

ri.n'^*"''''^  j""  ^^^  '"'■""t  '^o^er  are  espe- 
cially wanted  now.  ^ 


194?   Rn!    {f^    ^^^   January-February, 
1943  Rose  Magazine  and  wish  to  express 
my   appreciation   of  this   well-balanced 
interesting  and   informative   paper  you 
have  given  us.  ^       ^ 

—John  W.  Coxvers,  Bristol,  Pa. 
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Hand  Sprayers  and  Dusters 
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rHIS  is  not  an  especially  good  time 
to  talk  about  sprayers  and  dusters 
mce  purchases  of  new  equipment  are  now 
itnited  to  stock  on  hand.    New  sprayers 
.:k1  dusters  are  not  being   made.    But 
:  luch    can    be    done   to    repair    present 
.x|uipment   and   make   it   last   "for   the 
<;iiration." 

Thoroughness  of  application  is  essen- 
tial for  disease  control.    Both  surfaces  of 
r.ich  leaf  must  be  given  a  coating  of  the 
inaterial,  spray  or  dust,  if  protection  is 
tf»  be  provided.    This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  careful  operation  with  good 
equipment.    The  best  is  none  too  good 
^ind  much  inferior  equipment  is  regularly 
used.    It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many 
instances  failure  in  disease  control  is  due 
to  the  equipment  rather  than  materials. 
Sprayers.    The  best  hand-sprayer   for 
the  garden  is  probably  one  of  the  knap- 
sack type,  holding  3  or  4  gallons  of  liquid, 
made  of  brass,  with  extension  rod  and 
angle    nozzle,    and    costing    about    $12. 
The  angle  nozzle,  preferably  an  adjust- 
able one,  facilitates  the  coverage  of  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  while  the  ex- 
tension rod  eliminates  much  of  the  back- 
bending.    A  pressure  gauge  is  desirable, 
although  not  necessary.     In  purchasing 
a  sprayer,  preference  should  be  given  to 
(me  that  can  be  easily  cleaned,  since  its 
life  and  effective  operation  will  depend 
largely  on   how  carefully  it   is   cleaned 
after  using. 

Now  this  preferred  sprayer  for  the 
small  garden  has  faults,  although  most 
of  these  faults  are  inherent  in  the  opera- 
tion of  spraying— no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  spraying  anything 
other  than  a  laborious,  dirty  job.  If 
the  sprayer  is  filled  to  its  3  or  4  gallon 
capacity  it  is  heavy  to  carry.  To  keep  up 
the  pressure  so  that  the  spray  is  delivered 
at  between  25  and  50  pounds  pressure 
takes  no  little  pumping  and  this  is  hard 
work.  This  sprayer  has  no  agitator  so 
that  in  using  materials  that  must  be 
agitated  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them 
in  suspension  one  must  turn  the  sprayer 
bottom  side  up,  and  shake  it,  now  and 
then.     Stoppage    of    the    nozzle    occurs 


frequently,  necessitating  taking  it  apart 
and  cleaning  it.  But  still  this  knap-sack 
sprayer  with  all  of  its  faults  is  about  the 
minimum  in  equipment  to  do  a  good  job 
of  spraying. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  simpler  and  better  sprayers, 
thus  to  make  easier  and  cleaner  the  job 
of  spraying,  but  little  success  has  been 
had.  Simple,  light  sprayers  of  small 
capacity  are  generally  no  good  for  the 
job  confronting  the  rose  grower.  Then 
there  are  a  number  of  devices  designed  to 
be  attached  to  the  hose,  thus  to  get  water 
and  pressure  from  the  city  water  lines. 
From  time  to  time  such  devices  which  use 
materials  in  cartridge  form  have  been 
tested  and  none  has  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory  for  disease  control.  A  some- 
\vhat  similar  device  which  works  by  con- 
tinuously feeding  the  concentrated  spray 
liquid  into  the  main  stream,  in  a  regulated 
quantity,  has  not  been  found  to  be  satis- 
factory for  niaterials  in  suspension,  such 
as  most  fungicides  now  in  use;  and  while 
light  in  weight  the  device  is  about  as 
troublesome  to  use  as  the  knap-sack 
sprayer. 

Dusters.  As  with  sprayers,  there  are 
but  few  good  hand  dusters  available  to 
the  gardener.  Dusters  of  the  plunger 
type  have  about  the  right  capacity  for 
the  average  small  garden,  but  most  of 
those  on  the  market  are  poor  in  design, 
construction  and  materials.  There  is 
one  that  is  rated  at  2-quart  capacity 
costing  about  $2.50,  which  seems  to  be 
as  good  as  any  insofar  as  endurance,  ease 
of  operation  and  even  discharge  of  dust 
is  concerned.   It  is  not  perfect. 

The  best  hand  duster  known  to  the 
writer  is  one  of  the  bellows  type;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  of  German  make  and  of 
course  is  not  now  available.  For  one  with 
a  relatively  large  garden,  dusters  of  the 
crank-type  are  available  at  prices  ranging 
from  $12  to  $20.  The  operation  of  a  crank- 
type  duster  is  a  job  for  a  man,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  better  ones  is  none  too 
even. 

Care   of  sprayers.     Returning   to    the 
question  of  sprayers,  careful  attention  to 
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keeping  them  clean  and  in  good  working 
order  w,ll  go  far  toward  meeting  problem! 
in    their    operation.     The    problem    of 
weight  can  be  met  by  using  but  a  gallon 
or  two  of  liquid  at  a  time.  A  good  stfainer 
through    which    ail    of  the   liquids   are 
passed  in  filling  the  tank  willXinate 
plugging  of  nozzles.    Rinsing  the  sprayer 
thoroughly  immediately  after  using,  plac- 
ng  It  where  it  will  dry  quickly  and  stor- 

wHI  Ir^  'I  """  ^^  ^^P'  ^^y  ^"d  clean, 
will  prevent  corrosion.  Parts  that  wea.^ 
such  as  gaskets,  valves,  etc.,  should  be 
replaced  when  worn,  and  this  includes 
the  discs  in  the  nozzles.  The  size  of  the 
hole  in  the  disc  determines  in  no  small 
measure  the  size  of  the  particles  going  to 
make  up  the  fine  mist  that  strikes  ^the 
leal;  and  you  cannot  get  good  coverage 
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unless  the  spray  is  broken  into  a   I  ,p 
mist-there  IS  a  difference  between  spr 
ing  and  sprinkling.    So  replace  the  di.  . 
frequently    since    they    quickly    beco  . 
worn   and   corroded.     If\ou   will   k  I  ': 
your  sprayer  in  A-1  condition  it  will  n  V 
only  have  a  longer  life  but  will  enal  ! 
you  to  do  a  better  job  of  spraying. 

Satisfactory  power  sprayers  are  nr.n 
available  but  their  cost  of  over  f  100  mak 
them  too  expensive  for  the  garden  of  th 
average  amateur.     It   is  time  some,  n 

lactory,  inexpensive  equipment  for  the 
small  garden.  Until  this  is  done  the 
gardener  should  make  certain  to  get  the 
best  there  is  available,  use  it  properlv 

dSte'rHf  n^  'T^'''  "1  TOrs'  ami 
dusters  o(  poor  design  and  construction. 

— L.  M.  Massev 
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For  Rose  Beginners  in  the  Southeast 


■"THE  Southeast  includes  a  rather  large 

1  amount  of  territory,  soils  and  climatfs 

-thus  precluding  a  single  regional  culture 

lor  the  area  as  a  whole.    What  advice  is 

the  sea  and  the  mountains  and  whose  gar- 
dens adapt  themselves  to  temperatures 
ranging  from  around  twenty  above  to  the 
century  mark.  The  soil  is  usuall^of  two 
types-sand  or  good  clay.  Fine  roses  cln 
be  grown  in  either  sort  and  its  varying 
mixtures,  but  the  type  of  clay  with  wh  ch 
bricks  are  made  can  not  be  used.  A  reaHv 
not  n^";!'''"  ««"  in. an  ideal  situation  m^ 
ou^\&^^-ln-S^^ 
ressThriur^left  wfd?^  ^^^'^  -  -^e 
.  The  situation  chosen  should  have  suffi- 
cient natural  drainage,  a  good  circulation 
of  air  two-thirds  to  full  sunlight,  and  b" 

shrubs'thSf  '""'^  "^-  ''^'^  «f  P'«n"s  or 
shrubs  that  are  notorious  robbers  of  food 

and    moisture,    such    as   hackberry   and 
locust.  The  hotter  your  section  the  better 
your  roses  wi    grow  in  oart  ^hcA^l     u 
under  tall  pinef.  ^'  *"''''  "^ 

^^fl^  Requiring,  or  wishing,  deeply  ore 

thr^e   feet     T^^  ^'"'''^^'^  ^°  ^  depth  of 
three  feet.    Then   put  in   six   inches  of 


cinders,  which  pack,  then  six  inches  of 
rotted  cow  manure.    If  the  beds  are  pre 
pared  months  in  advance  then  greener 
manure  can  be  used.   With  heavy  cFav  a 
very  light  layer  of  sand  should  be  scat 
tered  over  the  surface  after  each  six  inches 
of  the  clay  is  returned  to  the  bed.  Do  the 

SdTeaf  moM  "■■''  ''^"^""^'^'^  ^i^tet 
fnv  or  aff^?'!"'  ^^^  '"°?^'  '<"  ^o"  have 
These  shoWh  f  °t  T'.atenals  on  hand, 
continuer  ff     I     i^^"*  '"•  ^'  ^^^  operation 

pack  down  ic  f^"""«  ^"^^  '^  imminent 
pack  down  as  the  excavat  on  is  filled  but 

setCtlr",*"  ^^'^"^^  ^"°-  't  "' 
of  thl  f   •  u  /•  '"  ^'^'^e'"  ^ase  the  surface 

level  with  the  surrounding  soil. 

back* fmm  l'"^f.''^''^''  staggered,  one  foot 

space  vW^erff     ^''f  ^?''  ^^'''  feet  apart; 
space  wider  if  you  live  m  conditions  where 

before^X  T  "'^^  '"^^^  P'^nts.  Short  y 
feet  H  J  "!l"^  l""^  ^'^^avate  holes  two 
the  elnrt^k"^'''"'"  '"""^^  ^'de.  From 
bucket^  1  •?  °".*  '■"'""^^  ^  five-gallon 
peat  mol;  f  ^'T  ?"*  ^  bucketful  of 

fuf  Zf'  °•^f■ne  leaf  mold,  and  miv 
thoroughly  with  a  spading  fork. 

1  he  plants  should  be  set  with  the  bud 

"hTsoir/irmf '^'^i^  ^'^°^^^-"  '-^  Pack 
reached  5^/  ^'f  ^"J  f^^*  when  it  has 
reached  the  top  of  the  hole  and  after  you 


have  worked  it  with  your  fingers  between 
the  roots.  Fill  hole  with  water,  and  after 
it  has  drained  away  put  remaining  soil 
loosely  in  depression.  When  planting 
never  cut  roots  unless  they  are  broken. 
The  ends  of  sound  roots  should  be  barely 
snipped  to  secure  a  clean-cut  surface. 

With  sandy,  or  sandy  soils  having  sharp 
drainage  proceed  as  above  except  to  omit 
inders  and  put  six  inches  of  good  clay  in 
I  heir  place,  and  to  leave  out  the  sand  that 
was  scattered  in  with  the  clay.  If  any 
jj;()od  clay  is  at  hand  it  is  advisable  to  use 
it  freely,  as  well  as  top  soil  from  the  sur- 
rounding area,  in  filling  up  the  beds. 
\Ianure,  fine  leaf  mold  and  peat  moss 
(any  or  all)  should  also  be  incorporated 
into  sandy  soils  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
as  roses  like  humus. 

If  you  have  not  incorporated  any  ma- 
nure in  the  beds  as  you  filled  them  in, 
three  inches  of  pure  cow  manure,  .either 
fresh  or  rotted,  should  be  spread  on  the 
beds  when  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 
When  danger  of  frost  has  passed  this 
should  be  cultivated  lightly  into  the  top 
surface. 

The  first  year  your  roses  may  not  need 
any  additional  fertilizer  but  in  sub- 
sequent years  the  following  is  a  good 
mixture:  Five  parts  (by  weight)  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  three  of  superphosphate  and 
two  of  sulphate  of  potash.  Apply  once  a 
rnonth  until  late  August  at  the  rate  of  a 
tight  handful  to  each  bush  and  scattered 
in  a  circle  well  away  from  its  base.  Some 
have  found  it  beneficial  to  alternate  this 
with  a  rounded  tablespoonful  of  Vigoro. 
None  should  be  applied  after  late  August. 
It  should  be  raked  in  at  once  and  watered 
thoroughly.  With  this  fertilizing  schedule 
the  bed  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
during  the  growing  season.  The  best 
simple  method  of  watering  is  to  use  a 
Soil  Soaker  (porous  hose.) 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading 
growers  in  Georgia  the  best  understocks 
for  the  warmer  sections  of  the  state  are 
Odorata  22449  and  Ragged  Robin,  and 
such  plants  usually  come  from  California. 
Plant  them  from  Christmas  until  around 
the  rniddle  of  February.  Roses  budded  on 
Multiflora  Japonica  should  be  planted  in 
December.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  hill 
up  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the  plants 


to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches  and  let 
it  remain  for  about  a  month. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Georgia  Rose 
Society  put  itself  on  record  in  favor  of 
high  pruning.  If  your  rose  wants  to  grow, 
then  let  it  grow.  Dead  and  diseased  wood 
should  be  removed  whenever  it  appears. 
Around  the  first  of  the  year  prune  out 
spent  and  interfering  canes  but  do  not 
shorten  back  what  is  left  until  around  the 
first  of  March.  (However  if  canes  were 
excessively  long  they  should  have  been 
cut  back  to  about  five  feet  around  Christ- 
mas to  prevent  wind  damage.)  Never  cut 
back  more  than  half  of  the  growth  of  new 
canes  unless  it  be  to  better  shape  or  open 
up  the  center  of  your  plant.  All  cuts  of 
any  size  should  be  painted  with  tree  paint 
after  the  cut  has  been  left  to  dry  for  a  few 
days.   This  helps  prevent  canker. 

It  is  better  not  to  cut  first-year  blooms 
until  after  they  have  faded  when  they 
should  be  snipped  off  just  beneath  the 
calyx.  This  helps  build  up  the  plant.  For 
the  same  reason  slow  growers  should  be 
left  virtually  unpruned  except  for  remov- 
ing dead  or  diseased  wood.  Certain 
varieties  in  this  section,  such  as  Comtesse 
Vandal  and  Treasure  Island,  refuse  to 
perform  unless  treated  this  way. 

For  spring  and  autumn  disease  control 
use  dusting  sulphur — 325  mesh  or  finer. 
When  the  temperature  gets  to  ninety, 
sulphur  will  burn  the  foliage,  and  it  is 
time  to  switch  to  a  spray  (the  new  copper 
dusts  are  hard  to  obtain).  Tri-ogen  may 
be  used  once  a  week  if  the  season  is  rainy 
or  dewy;  once  every  two  weeks  in  periods 
when  the  foliage  is  not  wet.  If  you  hear 
of  another  spray  that  is  cheap  and  works 
well  in  your  section  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  use  it.  You  should  use  all 
the  local  advice  possible  in  connection 
with  growing  roses.  It  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  grown  roses  successfully 
in  any  given  locality  who  is  the  one  that 
has  perfected  a  regional  culture  and  is 
most  worth  listening  to. 

To  learn  all  about  roses,  and  every  new 
thing  concerning  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
become  a  member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  The  answers  to  all  your  ques- 
tions will  be  found  either  in  its  publica- 
tions or  in  the  books  of  its  lending  library, 
which  only  charges  for  postage.    If  pros- 
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pective  purchasers  of  new  varietips  mn  f.    uru  *              •         ,        . 

suit  "The  Proof  of  the  Puddine"  f„  thl"  n          '"'■  j^^roduced   in    1939   i 

American    Rose    Annual    (S    every  ^7/JrTf'T'^^^\''^'''^^'" 

member    receives)    he    will    s^ve    m«nv  '' ™%d  asfiav'ng  the  rare  coi,  • 

times  the  cost  of  L  yea^rlj  s^ rip'S  s^tXrco?'"   "^^  P"'"'^'^'"-"-  ' 

as  very  few  roses  do  well  in  all  sectwns  7    Tk^,^  ^^ 

A  few  of  those  which  do  perform  in  ?his  Af^^^t  ten  years  ago  there  appear. , 

section  are  Christopher  Stone   C^adotte  I    certam  test  gardens  a  new  roM 

Armstrong.  Sierra  Glow,  EcHpseEess  t          ?l^  ,^^  '^""'^''-    '*  "««    ' 

Marina,  President  Macia    Picture   Ke  1.^'    ^    .     ''''    '"'^"'"'^    '"^^g^^"'. 

TK«  -D^        /-A    •  ^^^'"   '\^'''-  •^'^"''<^  Shields'    Utah 

1  ne  KOSe  Quiz  «    f^r''«="  ^f^ere  it  grows  to  perfection 

By  Dr.  R.  O  ^-  r    !.*  "^'^'  P'"*"  ™'<^  ^'""^  Wayside 

genius.  Answers  „n  page  39                 "  '''""'""  ^-  f  ""Z"  ^^ars  ago,  Fred  Howard  brought 

1.  What.-utterly  charming,  shimmering  cdS  ^e"^n"ed  tZ  IfT"" t^"' 

sof  -p,nk  rose  with  perfect  form"  ha!  sparkling   wine  first   orodnc  J   " 

just  been  named  for  the  unforgettable  province    in    East  V^ntr.^    p   '"   ''' 

rose-lovmg  Insh  actress  who  recently  What  did  he  name  it?               '^'■^"'''• 

2.  What    vVrous,    two-tone,    brilliant  ^^aS^oTt   ™crpi:t  Tp^'lt"'^ 

oTj.gS"rth'rbar  IS:,/  'i"'^  r"«^  ■",  i93"6rwheT  Sd  o„- 

1940    bv    Howard    and    Smth       '"  P"'"^  ""t'"'to<:k    in    England    it 

named   after    an   AreentiniTnW  ""'^^  11  T'."^  '""''  widespread  popularity 

that  includes  a  w^iff  ^T        T^  tl  '*  T'  ^'^'^omed   back  to   the 

swing?                     *"''•  ^  ''■P  '■•"^  a  States  with  open  arms  and  practically 

3.  Jackson  and  Perkins  have  announced  rTaToi'^  '''^"^^  '*  '■°'-  *-«  ^P--' 
a  brand  new  rose  that  has  "all  the 

delicate  tones  and  vibrant  harmony  \jr^     U       l  •      « 

of  a  musical  masterpiece."    It  came  Membership  Report  for 

trom  Van  Rossem  and  its  name  sig-  February,   1943 

n.fies   an    instrumental    composition  y^         ?            , 

tor  the  piano.   What  s  it  called?  \„          ■^            -^ 

Copenhagen  has  given   us  as  many  ^'^'^             ls          Jl          l| 

good,     tough,      hardy       polyanthas  -S-           ^S          ^o 

named    after    the    family  VSe  U           I?           |^" 

Cantor  has  daughters?                             a  ,  k,                ^'^          f^s;          £S 

th^n'Q  H..W     D    I     "^"^y   Morgan-     Honorary  Annual      0  10           ^ 

Ja^lsWR   ^\^^'^""-     (T^^ME     Life...    ^  """"^^^      ^  12            9 

Jan.  ^^j.    (Remember  as  Jate  as  IQ^Q     ^„ci-n-   • ^  ^^^         121 

it   received    most   unfavoraW^^               Sustammg 10  39          43 

cism  by  almost  ever;S^^                   gsTrcT"' ^  ^^          ^^ 

JrobabTv    ""'^i '^^^^  ^  ^ 

probably  nursed  it  along  with  a  few  7^        ~~~      

vitamms.)                        ^  ^'^"^  ^  *^^  ^^      ^              553        2658      2205 

Membership  Gain  for  1943— 453 
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Frank  G.  Oliver 

Trustee  American  Rose  Society 

iiorn— Buffalo,    New   York,   August    15 

1884.  ^ 

•ducation — Public    Schools    and    Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute. 
\  )ccupation— Engineer  and  Manufacturer 

of  Machinery  and  Tools. 
!  lobby — Rose  Gardening. 
Charter    Member    and    Past    President 

Niagara  Frontier  Rose  Society. 
Charter    Member    and    Treasurer    The 
Men's  Garden  Club  of  Buffalo. 
Began  growing  roses  about  1924  or  1925 
A  hen  Mrs.  Oliver  forced  me  against  my 
v.ill  and   inclination   to  plant  two   rose 
bushes,— Dr.    Van    Fleet   and    CHmbing 
American    Beauty.     The    salesman    had 
Void  Mrs.  Oliver  that  they  were  special 
super  bushes  and  were  bargains  at  $5.00 
h)r  the  pair.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
.It  that  outrageous  price  they  were  not 
expensive.     The    two    bushes    are    still 
growing,  the  Dr.  Van   Fleet  in  my  own 
fi;arden     and     the     Climbing    American 
Beauty    in    that    of    a    near    neighbor. 
After    all     perhaps    these     bushes    did 
possess  some   super  quality,    for   a   few 
years  later  I  joined  the  American  Rose 
Society. 

My  ambition  now  is  to  develop  a  rose 
worthy  of  being  registered  with  the 
American  Rose  Society.  Time  and  space 
limit  me  to  100  to  150  seedlings  per  year, 
liven  though  so  far  all  my  seedlings  have 
been  either  worthless  or  no  better  than 
existing  sorts,  the  thrill  I  get  when  a  seed- 
ling blooms  pays  me  for  all  my  work  and 
trouble. 

A  Church  Rose  Festival 

Since  the  summer  of  1925  this  Central 
Iresbyterian  Church  of  Fort  Smith, 
'Vrkansas,  has  had  a  Rose  Festival  every 
year.  The  Festival  is  held  on  Sunday 
night  in  the  Church.  Last  year  there  was 
also  a  Vesper  program. 

The  Festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Woman's  Circle  of 
the  Church.  Incidentally  they  also  receive 
the  free-will  offering.  These  women  as- 
semble the  roses  at  the  church  in  the  early 
morning;  blossoms  which  have  been  grown 
m  the  gardens  of  the  community.  Designs 


Frank  G.  Oliver 

have  already  been  worked   out  for  the 
decorations.     Some  one   from   a    Flower 
Shop  or  a  store  decorator  will  be  glad  to 
assist  in  this.    Then  the  flower  arrange- 
ment gets  under  way  early  in  the  after- 
noon so  as  to  be  ready  before  time  for  the 
program.  Trays  are  filled  with  short  stem 
roses  by  the  dozen,   ready  at  the  door 
to  be  given  to  the  people  as  they  come,  so 
that  every  person  in  the  congregation  will 
have  a  rose  in  his  or  her  hand. 

The  Musical  Director  has  been  busy  for 
weeks  arranging  and  training  for  some 
half  dozen  special  numbers  of  various 
kinds,  usually  of  the  garden  variety. 

The  Minister  will  present  a  sermonet 
on  some  theme  of  truth  and  beauty,  often 
speaking  with  a  rose  in  his  hand. 

The  effect  of  such  a  service  is  delightful. 
The  church  is  always  filled.  We  have 
turned  them  away  more  than  once.  There 
is  a  real  opportunity  in  such  a  service  for 
any  community,  having  roses,  to  extend 
the  Gospel  of  good  fellowship  in  terms  of 
love  and  beauty. 

— Elbert  Hefner,  Minister 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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THE  committee  met  in  May,  1942  at 
Blacksburg,  Va.    As  war  proceeds  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult,  however,  to 
follow  up  the  projects  we  started.     The 
chairman  has  visited  rose  estabhshments 
and  gardens  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Virginia.    Visits  were  planned 
for  other  continental  areas,  but  such  will 
be  impossible  during  the  war  period.  The 
committee  instructed  me  to  offer  appre- 
ciation and  encouragement  to  commercial 
rose  interests,  and  all  possible  assistance 
in  these  trying  times.    The  rose  growers 
have  suggested  certain  projects,  and  it  is 
with  real  regret  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  their  initiation,  at  least  for  the 
present.   Several  have  been  supplied  with 
budding  stock  for  testing,  pruning  sugges- 
tions, and  climatic  data.   A  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  liberal  contributions  of 
plants  make  us  truly  grateful  to  all  who 
share  in  these  ventures. 

During  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of 
1941,  the  Blacksburg  experiments  had  to 
weather  a  very  serious  drought.  All  rose 
plants  were  reduced  in  vitality  and  some 
casualties  were  suffered.  But  by  the  fall 
of  1942,  the  marks  of  vigor  returned  to 
most  of  the  plants.  Spring  planting  of 
1942  showed  very  poor  season  growth. 
Plants  observed  in  other  states  were  gen- 
erally better  than  those  in  Virginia. 
A  summary  of  our  objectives  follows: 


4,  and  5  to  the  cut  flower.  Score  roses  i> 
selecting  a  particular  rose  as  a  standard  i 
for  that  character  to  compare  with  an- 
rose  you  desire  to  rate. 

This  scheme  may  serve  the  purpose  o! 
our  ideal  rose  interpretation  and  develoFj 
a  profound  respect  for  our  best  roses,  b 
may,  in  part,  dispel  the  confusion  of  rose 
authorities. 

In  regard  to  the  point  "proven  plants 
KU.B.  the  garden:"  observations  and 
data  indicate  that  too  many  rose  plants 
are  unduly  devitalized  when  they  reach 
the  garden.  The  mortality  of  garden 
plants  IS  too  high  regardless  of  the  source 
Unfortunately,  we  haven't  reliable  tests 
to  prove  the  vitality  of  plants.  Items 
needing  special  attention  are: 

1.  Bud  selection 

2.  Root  stock  adaptation 

3.  Digging  and  pruning  practices 

4.  Storage  influences 

5.  Ripening  processes 

6.  Fertilization  effects 

7.  Shipping  requirements 


A.  How  to  grow  roses 

1.  A  proven  plant,  F.O.B.  your  garden 

2.  Climatic  conditions 

3.  Soil  specifications 

B.  What  roses  to  grow— the  roses  which 

endure  have  to  some  degree  all  the 
following  characteristics  or  points 

1 .  Vigor— health,  size,  and  type  of  plant 

2.  Continuity  of  bloom 

3.  Color  and  stability  of  color 

4.  Fragrance  (what  time  to  test) 

5.  Proportion 

a.  Bud  and  blossom 

b.  Length  of  stem  to  flower 

c.  Location  of  leaves  to  flower 

The  points  noted  as  1  and  2  contribute 
to  distinctive  garden  character,  while  3, 


So  far,  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
by  us  to  these  problems,  but  it  seems  im- 
perative that  we  give  them  more  consider- 
ation in  the  future.  A  devitalized  plant 
has  few  chances  of  success.  Too  fre- 
quently, the  merchant  dismisses  his 
obligation  to  the  buyer  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  shipped.  In  some  cases,  the 
buyer  too  is  responsible  for  rose  growing 
failures,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
tlian  the  rule.  Increasing  interest  in  the 
vitality  factor  will  some  day  bring  the 
proven  rose  plant  to  every  garden. 

The  second  important  point  under  rose 
growth  IS  climate.  Every  rose  grower 
should  secure  information  as  to  the  adapt- 
ability of  a  particular  rose  to  his  climate 
before  selecting  it  for  the  garden.  This  is 
difficult.  Certain  roses  have  climatic 
backgrounds  and  hereditary  character- 
istics which  make  them  unfit  for  planting 
in  a  specific  region.  Roses  have  adapta- 
bilities to: 

1.  Sunshine 

2.  Maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
o.  Kainfall  variations 

4.  Humidity  conditions 


These  climatic  factors  should  be  the  con- 
ern  of  the  rose  grower,  rather  than  of  the 
mrseryman,  since  he  is  in  a  better  posi- 
ion  to  judge  their  relative  importance. 

If  a  proven  plant  and  climatic  condi- 
ions  are  adverse  factors,  then  the  nature 
>f  the  soil  cannot  redeem  the  plant.  Bulle- 

:in  No.  334,  V.P.I.  Exp.  Station,  Blacks- 
urg,  Va.,  gives  the  details  of  soil  condi- 
oning.  The  fundamental  requirement  is 

<  proper  mechanical  nature.  Effective 
ir,  water,  and  food  supply  are  ail  de- 

icndent  upon  this. 
Plant  habitats  may  be  arranged  as: 

A.  The  best  mechanical  condition  results 
from  mixing  leaf  mold  with  any  soil  to 
produce  a  natural  growing  habitat. 
The  leaf  mold  referred  to  is  that  de- 
posited over  a  period  of  years — cen- 
turies. Such  soil  contains  every  essen- 
tial growing  material,  and  can  be  found 
in  limited  areas  of  most  states  in  the 
U.S. 

B.  The  next  best  soil  condition  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  barnyard  manure 
with  soil,  and  growing  legumes  therein 
for  a  season  previous  to  planting.  Rep- 
etition of  this  procedure  may  be  neces- 
sary before  proper  mechanical  condi- 
tion is  achieved. 

C.  Other  special  habitats  are  provided  by 
trenching — ^muIching,  fertilizing,  lim- 
ing, etc. 

The  future  of  plant  life  in  specific 
habitats  is  often  uncertain.  More  roses 
are  killed  in  gardens  by  improper  fertiliza- 
tion than  by  any  other  cause,  and  diseases 
are  often  induced  by  such  inadequate  soils. 
The  pH  range  for  rose  soils  is  reported  as 
between  4.1  and  9.2.  That  fact,  however, 
is  not  of  major  importance  in  the  usual 
culture  under  soil  conditions  A  and  B. 
Diseases,  likewise,  are  a  minor  problem 
when  a  plant  creates  vigor  and  retains  it. 
When  the  roses  are  afflicted,  then  we  may 
resort  to  the  not  too  satisfactory  methods 
of  disease  and  insect  control.  Massey's 
Dust  and  Bordeaux  base  preparations  are 
the  best  we  have. 

The  purposes  of  our  culture  experiments 
are: 

1.  To  know  how  to  grow  a  vigorous  rose 
plant 


2.  To  recommend  vigorous  varieties,  to 
condemn  weak  or  sick  varieties  in  the 
rose  family 

3.  To  concentrate  more  on  a  sturdy  rose 
race  and  less  on  temperamental  superior 
or  novelty  qualities 

4.  To  encourage  new  and  vigorous  roses, 
and  to  keep  weaklings  out  of  our  gar- 
dens 

The  rose  industry  is  anxious  to  sell  us 
plants.  Let  us  help  them  to  eliminate 
waste  by  making  known  our  experiences 
concerning  the  most  satisfactory  ones  to 
grow.  After  all,  you  give  the  final  verdict. 

Now  just  a  final  suggestion  about  what 
roses  to  grow.  Amid  the  duress  of  war  let 
us  seek  renewal  of  spirit  by  communing 
with  nature.  Organize  a  rose  project  on 
the  basis  of  the  five-point  program  in  our 
summary  "what  roses  to  grow."  Score 
them  simply  as  satisfactory  (S)  or  un- 
satisfactory (U)  in  respect  to  each  of  the 
four  points. 

First.   Make  a  study  or  report  of  three  ' 
to    six    plants   of  one    variety    in    your 
garden. 

Second.  Make  a  similar  study  in  two 
gardens  of  your  neighbors. 

Third.  Keep  active  in  this  study  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

Remember  the  plan— three  plants, 
three  gardens,  three  years.  Send  the  re- 
sults of  this  experience  to  the  secretary  of 
the  A.  R.  S.  or  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Committee.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
a  world  rose  family. 

— Harry  I.  Johnson,  Chairman 

Save  Time  and  Labor 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  us- 
ing a  post-hole  digger  to  dig  the  holes  in 
our  garden  for  rose  plants  and  find  it 
more  satisfactory  than  a  spade.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  hole  is  made  just  the  size  of 
the  post-hole  digger  but  enough  bores  are 
made  with  the  digger  to  provide  a  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  the  proper 
spreading  out  of  the  roots.  Thought  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  publish  this  sugges- 
tion in  the  American  Rose  Society  Maga- 
zine as  other  members  may  be  interested 
in  trying  this  method. 

— RoBT.  E.  Lawton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Harry 


I  am  the  one  standing  in  the  center  of 
the  picture  and  have  won  more  than  600 
ribbons,  trophies,  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  as  a  rosarian. 

To  prove  that  rosarians  are  doing  their 
share  in  our  Country's  war  effort,  I  am 
the  Vice-President  and  Plant  Manager  of 
three  war  production  plants.  These 
plants  have  now  won  every  certificate 
to  o£  ^  '''''"  ^^^'^^""^ent  has 

The  Army  and  Navy  "E"  award 


W.   Smith    Trustee  American  Rose  Society 

Treasury  Department  "Minute  Man" 
award 

Treasury    Department    "Bulls    Eve" 
award  *^ 

Maritime  Commission  "Ships  for  Vic- 
tory   award 

Maritime  Commission  "M"  award 


The  picture  was  taken  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  above  awards  and 
1  am  standing  between  two  Navy  Com- 
manders.    -Harrv  W.  Smith,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ANEW  book  on  roses  has  been  created. 
1  his  one  under  the  able  sponsorship 
of  none  other  than  that  rose  wizard,  Roy 
Hennessey  of  Hillsboro,  Oregon.  The 
book  IS  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his 
^  Jf  ^"^''  Marjorie,  and  in  the  fore- 
word he  pays  tender  and  glowing  tribute 
to  her  actual  and  moral  assistance  in 
creating  the  book. 

Mr.    Hennessey    hardly    needs    intro- 
duction to  the  members  of  the  American 


Hennessey  on  Roses 


th?M  •  ^  ^'  71  '^  frequently  read  in 
the  Magazine  and  Annual  of  the  products 
of  his  genius-his  work  in  propagating 
prize  winning  garden  roses  through  the 
intelligent  development  of  the  right 
understock  for  that  variety,  and  in  creat- 
ing  root  systems  through  propagation 
that  are  without  parallel  up  to  this  time. 
Ky  propagation,   Mr.    Hennessey   has 

old  and  almost  forgotten  varieties  that 


have  come  down  through  the  years,  by 
giving  them  better  roots  and  conse- 
quently more  and  better  blossoms. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
developments  which  have  won  for  Mr. 
Hennessey  the  cognomen,  "Wizard  of 
Hillsboro." 

As  a  rosarian  and  a  man,  Mr.  Hennessey 
is  an  individualist  always.  While  tradi- 
tion and  the  accepted  order  of  things  are 
to  be  considered,  yes,  for  what  they  are 
worth,  he  much  prefers  to  work  out  to  his 
own  satisfaction  each  phase  of  rose  cul- 
ture, propagation  and  tradition,  and 
register  with  his  own  experience  what  he 
considers  the  right  answers  to  the  many 
problems  that  come  to  the  rosarian, 
amateur  or  professional.  The  success  of 
his  work  is  ample  proof  that  he  has  found 
the  right  answers,  and  now  is  willing  to 
chronicle  them  for  posterity. 

With  this  as  a  background  for  the 
book's  sponsorship  let  us  proceed  briefly 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book. 

There  are  thirty-eight  chapters  or  sub- 
divisions arranged  so  that  each  one  can  be 
read  individually  as  a  thesis  on  that  par- 
ticular subject,  without  reference  to  the 
other  chapters,  and  yet,  withal,  a  part, 
and  an  important  part,  of  the  whole.  A 
book  that  has  been  created  for  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  roses. 

Each  chapter  breathes  of  the  trial  and 
error  experiences  of  the  author  and  the 
holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  based 
on  that  experience. 

The  chapter  on  understocks  as  an 
example,  reveals  the  author's  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  value  and  necessity  of 
the  right  understock  for  a  given  climate 
or  for  a  given  variety,  and  is  a  revelation 
of  how  these  matters  should  be  handled. 
It  further  reveals  why  Mr.  Hennessey  is 
considered  a  leading  authority  on  under- 
stocks. 

The  chapter  on  pruning  gives  a  lucid 
portrayal  of  how  to  handle  this  important 
situation  as  regards  the  different  types  of 
roses. 

There  are  many  new  and  somewhat 
revolutionary  ideas  throughout  the  book, 
but  each  carries  the  conviction  that  they 
have  been  successful  and  therefore  in  the 
line  of  progressive  development. 

The  book  is  entertaining  throughout 


and  can  also  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
those  who  are  not  rosarians.  The  style  is 
breezy,  yet  always  instructive,  with  many 
parables,  beginning  with  the  origin  of 
roses,  and  following  through  the  years, 
marking  basically  and  chronologically  the 
development  of  the  various  types  and 
species  up  to  the  present  day  with  its 
innumerable  varieties  as  a  result  of  this 
propagation  and  heritage. 

Each  phase  of  rose  growing  and  culture 
is  touched  on  so  completely  and  con- 
vincingly with  the  modern  touch,  that 
this  reviewer  feels  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hennessey  will  receive  the  approbation 
and  endorsement  of  rosarians,  and  that 
the  work  will  be  used  as  a  reference  book 
for  many  years  to  come  by  those  who 
would  emulate  the  methods  and  successes 
of  its  author  for  their  own  rose  gardens. 
— George  A.  Comstock,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Hennessey  on   Roses  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  Author. 

Proposed  Changes  in  the 
By-Laws 

Members  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  following  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  By-Laws: 
Article  IV—Sec.  /—Now  reads  'The  pay- 
ment of  sixty  dollars  ($60)  shall  entitle 
any  person  to  Life  Membership  and  Life 
Members  shall  be  exempt  from  further 
payment  on  dues." 

"Any  Annual  Member  paying  dues  for 
twenty-five  years  shall  automatically  be- 
come a  Life  Member." 

The  present  price  of  $60.00  for  a  Life 
Membership  is  too  low  and  if  the  auto- 
matic Life  Membership  arrangement  is 
not  discontinued,  the  automatic  Life 
Memberships  will  soon  wreck  the  Society. 
The  proposal  is  to  change  the  amount 
in  the  first  paragraph  to  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  and  to  cancel  the  second 
paragraph. 

Article  II~Sec.  /—Now  reads  'The 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  etc." 

The  proposal  is  to  drop  "Secretary" 
from  the  list  of  officers  to  be  elected  and 
make  the  Secretary  an  employee  of  the 
Trustees. 
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ROSES  and  victory  gardens  go  to- 
gether like  ham  'n*  eggs.  They're 
perfect  companions.  That's  the  way  I  am 
plantmg  my  roses  and  my  vegetables  this 
month.  While  the  vegetables  cater  to 
health  and  thrift,  the  roses  lift  the  spirit 
as  they  satisfy  a  love  of  beauty  in  the 
home  premises." 

So  said  George  F.  McDonough,  secre- 
tary of  the  San  Francisco  Rose  Society,  as 
he  demonstrated  the  correct  way  to  prune 
rose  bushes. 

January  is  not  only  the  month  for  prun- 
ing roses  but  the  month  for  planting  them. 
The  sooner  the  better.  The  new  roses 
arrived  in  town  this  week,  as  they  did  in 
hundreds  of  other  cities.  Rose  growers  re- 
port that  the  demand  for  fine  roses  exceeds 
last  year  by  100  per  cent.  That  means 
that  much  in  excess  of  30  million  bushes  of 
roses  will  be  planted  in  this  country  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

"Roses  require  just  ordinary  good  gar- 
den culture,  and  will  thrive  and  bloom  per- 
fectly under  the  same  conditions  that  let- 
tuce and  cabbages  will  thrive,"  continued 
Mr.  McDonough.  Just  then  he  scanned  a 
bush  to  locate  the  eye  where  the   1943 
buds  should  be  expected.  His  knife  took  a 
swiH   slanting  slash  just  above  this  eye. 
Always  prune  your  bushes  as  close  to 
the  eye  as  you  can  get,  and  see  that  it  is  a 
bud  pointing  outwards.  You  don't  w^ant  the 
new  growth  to  get  tangled  where  air  and 
sun  should  have  free  play  on  the  foliage. 
Don  t  whack  a  plant— meaning  sneak- 
ing up  and  chopping  it  down  with  an  ax. 
Woodman,  spare  that  bush,'  goes  for  all 
roses.  The  larger  the  rose  bush,  the  bigger 
and  hner  the  blooms.   And  remember    it 
l^k.^f  ^'i''*^  ^"^^^^Se  to  have  fine  blooms." 
While  Mr.  McDonough  talked,  he  kept  on 
cjj^ting  out  the  old  dead  canes  and  gener- 
a/  ^^^'^^  up  the  bushes  into  svmmetry. 
.    Mr.  McDonough  recommended  enclos- 
ing a  victory  garden  with  roses  on  the 
border.  Possibly  some  of  the  new  climbers 
A^ V   J  scarlet-copper-orange  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy  that  is  so  fragrant,  or  the  climb- 
ing Etoile  de  Hollande  if  one  likes  a  rich 
deep  velvety  red.   King  Midas,  the  1943 
hardy  yellow  climber  or  Indian  Summer 
that  has  mildew-resistant  foliage  and  the 


dainty  Ednah  Thomas,  a  rose-pink  bloom 
and  Climbing  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  a 
semi-double  that  does  exceptionally  here 
are  all  among  the  improved  moderns 
among  the  climbers.  The  everblooming 
deep  rose-pink  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas  would  be 
fine  where  one  wanted  only  a  high  pillar 
rose  rather  than  a  long-cane  climber. 

The  climbers  could  be  trained  up  on 
eight-foot  posts,  then  supported  on  hori- 
zontal wires  overhead.  Or  one  could  have 
an  open  trellis,  with  open  arches  at  inter- 
vals, if  the  garden  is  large. 

But  if  one  were  going  to  plant  only  bush 
roses  this  spring,  they  would  make  a  fine 
hedge  and  aff'ord  cut  flowers  for  the  table. 
Low-growing  bushes  with  abundant  flow- 
ers would  mean  that  the  choice  might  be 
the  sensational  new  rose  Pinocchio.  Al- 
ready this  is  destined  to  be  the  new  popu- 
lar rose  of  the  year  and  will  probably  do 
tor  future  roses  in  the  next  few  years  what 
Dorothy  Perkins  did  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

If  you  are  going  to  plant  roses,  see  that 
you  get  No.  1  plants.  This  means  that  the 
bush  has  been  field-grown  for  two  years, 
that  It  has  at  least  two  strong  leader  canes 
up  to  18  inches  long.  No.  1  roses  will 
bloom  abundantly  this  year  if  planted 
soon. 

By  all  means— roses  and  vegetables. 
1  hus  when  the  food  crop  is  over,  one  has 
something  to  adorn  the  home  because  all 
ot  the  modern  roses  have  recurrent  flowers 
lor  months.  The  same  irrigation  that  will 
water  spinach  and  chard,  wifl  nourish  the 
roots  of  the  roses.  The  roses  will  go  on 
doing  their  part  for  years— if  given  normal 
care.  Next  spring,  as  you  plant  your  rows 
ot  lettuce,  the  roses  will  start  decorating 
the  scene  with  their  colors. 

—Louise  Weick  in  San  Francisco  News 


A  Job  for  the  Experts 

I  wish  someone  would  compare  a  good 
old  rose  with  the  later  ones.  Take  Etoile 
de  Hollande,  give  its  good  and  bad  points 
and  then  compare  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
later  reds  with  it  and  show  in  what  way 
they  are  better  or  worse  than  Hollande. 

— B.  F.  Clark,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
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MANY  rose  growers  have  probably 
already  learned  that  fertilizers  they 
used  in  previous  years  are  no  longer  avail- 
able for  use  on  rose  gardens. 

Food  Production  Order  No.  5,  issued 
January  18,  1943  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  prohibits  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizer  containing  chemical  nitrogen  on 
lawns,  golf  courses,  parks,  cemeteries, 
roadsides,  or  non-commercial  plantings  of 
trees,  shrubs  or  flowers.  Commercial 
greenhouses  and  nurseries  may  purchase 
chemical  fertilizer  containing  chemical 
nitrogen,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
and  grade  substitutions  as  outlined  in  the 
Order. 

Amateur  rose-growing  is  not  discour- 
aged and  will  probably  reach  an  all-time 
high  this  year.  However,  it  is  felt  that 
with  the  shortage  of  chemical  nitrogen, 
food  crops  and  commercial  growing  should 
receive  the  available  supply.  The  compost 
pile  for  home  gardeners  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before.  Dried  manures 
appear  to  be  available  in  ample  quantity 
and  in  the  absence  of  something  better, 
bone  meal  will  no  doubt  be  used  on  many 
rose  gardens  even  though  supplies  are 
limited. 

Last  fall,  it  appeared  that  surplus 
quantities  of  vegetable  meals,  such  as  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  soybean  meal  would  be 
available  to  permit  all-organic  nitrogen 
fertilizer  that  could  be  used  without 
restriction.  However,  increased  demands 
for  animal  feed  has  necessitated  a  govern- 
mental order  prohibiting  the  use  of  these 
products  in  mixed  fertilizers.  Likewise, 
many  packing  house  by-products  are  go- 
ing into  feeding  tankages,  poultry  feed, 
etc.,  so  that  virtually  no  high  grade  or- 
ganics  are  available  for  fertilizer  con- 
sumption. 

Briefly,  the  plant  food  situation  for 
roses  is  comparable  to  food  rationing  for 
individuals.  We  likely  will  not  get  ex- 
actly what  we  prefer  for  either  ourselves 
or  roses  but  we  will  have  ample  to  keep 
ourselves  healthy  and  grow  reasonably 
good  roses— weather,  beetles  and  black- 
spot  permitting.  You  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  dealer  who  has  some  plant 


food  on  hand  in  bags  or  packages  of  less 
than  80  lbs.  If  so,  you  are  permitted  to 
buy  and  use  that  without  restriction. 
Otherwise,  for  roses,  except  commercial 
growers,  it's  manure,  bone  meal,  plant 
food  tablets,  or  some  all-organic  nitrogen 
products  that  may  be  available. 

For  Victory  Gardens,  food  production 
only,  provision  is  made  for  a  Victory 
Garden  Fertilizer  3-8-7.  While  Victory 
Garden  Fertilizer  is  limited  to  3-8-7,  and 
to  use  for  food  production,  no  restrictions 
are  imposed  as  to  how  it  shall  be  manu- 
factured, thus  permitting  use  of  ingredi- 
ents formerly  used  and  additional  ele- 
ments beyond  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash. 

We  shall  have  Victory  Gardens  in  1943 
and  we  shall  have  roses,  feasting  physi- 
cally on  the  one  and  spiritually  on  the 
other  and  enjoying  both  since  our  leisure 
time  will  by  choice  and  necessity,  be  spent 
in  the  garden.  _e.  h.  Rappe.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Amen ! 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of 
widespread  interest  in  growing  things. 
Radio,  Newspapers,  yes  even  Government 
urges  unrelenting  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I 
know  the  emphasis  is  on  vegetables,  and 
in  the  present  crisis  that  is  where  it  should 
be,  but  possibly  the  distance  from  cab- 
bages to  roses  is  not  as  far  as  some  of  us 
think.  Let  a  man  (or  woman)  get  his 
hands  in  the  soil,  get  the  feel  of  mother 
earth;  let  him  experience  the  thrill  of 
working  creatively  with  nature;  let  him 
experience  the  boon  that  comes  to  his 
health  and  peace  of  mind  from  working  in 
God's  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  he  will 
want  to  grow  more  than  vegetables.  "Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone."  If  this  war 
continues  there  will  be  many  hungry 
hearts  as  well  as  hungry  bodies.  Suste- 
nance for  the  soul  will  be  as  vital  as  food 
for  the  body.  Roses  can  help  heal  the 
wounds  of  war.  A  real  opportunity  beck- 
ons us, — a  grave  responsibility  confronts 
us.  As  rose  lovers  let  us  make  "A  bush  for 
every  garden"  a  reality  as  well  as  a  slogan. 
— John  W.  Conyers,  Bristol,  Pa. 
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Pedralbes 

I  put  two  plants  of  Pedralbes  in  an 
awful  place  where  everything  else  died 
but  they  have  been  there  for  three  years 
and  are  going  fine.  They  had  over  fifty 
blooms  last  year. 

I  have  <)ne  Raffel's  Super  tree  and  two 
super  bushes  also  in  a  poor  place  with 
quite  a  bit  of  shade  but  they  are  near  the 
[  a\u  ''■''*"'^,  everyone  can  see  them 
h^A  u7  f?  '■^''"•^  sensational.  The  tree 
had  119  blooms  m  1941  and  over  275 
last  year.  Every  bloom  is  perfect  as  is 
the  foliage,  so  let's  give  it  some  advertis- 
ing. 

If  some  of  those  luke-warm  rosarians 
had   more  roses  like  Pedralbes  to  thrill 
them  they  would  not  be  so  disheartened. 
1  he  next  heaviest  bloomer  to  Pedralbes 
IS  a  hedge  of  Faience  on  Raffel's  Supers 
Ihis    hedge    was    planted    in    1941    and 
last  year  every  plant  had  at  least   125 
blooms,  with  some  as  high  as  160.    The 
hedge  IS  along  my  driveway  and  everyone 
admires  them.  ^ 


.  I  never  could  see  why  people  had  to 
isolate  roses  from  the  rest  of  the  garden 
bo  1  have  about  50  roses  in  my  front 
garden  worked  in  with  the  general  plant- 
ing scheme.  There  are  also  several  roses 
in  the  rock-garden  where  they  are  verv 
enective.  -^ 

The  picture  is  of  the  Super  tree  with 
the  two  Super  bushes  at  the  base. 
—Judith  Hills  Packard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  Few  Favorites 

I  have  wanted  to  write  you  for  a  long 
time  and  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for 
every  Rose  Magazine,— it  is  so  interesting 
and  so  helpful  to  read  of  the  efforts  of 

StaT     ""^  ^^^  ^^""^^  ""^  ^^^  ^"'^^^ 

You  see  I  am  just  an  amateur— but  I 
love  flowers  trees,  sunshine  and  children. 
Ol  course  the  sky  and  enchanting  moon 
and  stars,  in  fact  all  nature  makes  the 
commonplace  beautiful.  If  only  human- 
ity could  accept  nature  as  inspiration  for 
lite. 

Doctor  Wise  and  I  both  love  our  roses 
and  are  thrilled  with  each  bud. 
.    Won't  you  please  mention  sometime 
in  some  way,  that  President  Macia  is  the 
most  beautiful  pink  rose— both  in  bud  and 
in  lull  blown  bloom,  to  date.    Its  foliage 
rolDust  growth  and  freedom  of  bloom  make 
It  indispensable,  as  is  Eclipse  with  its  long 
buds,  rich  yellow  color,  distinctive  sepals! 
sturdy  habit  of  growth,  good  foliage  and 
freedom    of    bloom,    all    characteristics 
which  endear  it  to  us.    The  lack  of  per- 
tume  IS  not  even  felt. 

Why  does  one  need  any  other  white 
roses  when  we  have  the  magnificent  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  and  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria?  And  why  do  people  forget  the 
superb  roses,  Killarney  Brilliant  and  Lum's 
White  kil  arney  with  their  wonderful 
texture  and  fragrance? 

-Mrs.  Francis  R.  Wise,  York,  Penna. 

How  About  Your  Municipal 
Garden  ? 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  Park  Dent 
help,  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Rose 
bociety  put  in  some  of  their  spare  time 
Ust  winter   pruning  the   rose   plants   in 
Golden  Gate  Park. 
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A.  R.  S.  Test-Garden  Awards  for  1942 

From  the  scoring  by  the  Judges  at  American  Rose  Societv's  O^uA-A  T,.o^  r    ^        j     • 

Trustees  have  made  the  following  awards:  ^  ^^^  Gardens  durmg  1942,  the 

REGIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL  CERTIFICATE 

ru     I  .^^A^  ?/i''  Originated  by  Entered  by  Awarded  at 

Chadotte  Armstrong HT.  W    F    T 'imm^^r-c  a        *.  xr  •  ^waraea  at 

^  ■  .  n  1 .  w.  n.  Lammer.s  Armstrong  Nurseries      Blacksburg  and 

SILVER  MEDAL  CERTIFICATES  Hartford 

&.^o^'s  Fair-. : : : : : : : : : .St.    %^:^AflT   '^Z  %  ^:S &  &K^^^ 
p^nSrica::::::::: ^?-     ^ifcf^^-^    ]-Fi^  -?•  ^^^^ 

Sierra  Glow  Ht'  W   P    ,°'"^"«''^   ,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.    Fort  Worth 

The  Fairy        .V:. pju  \  A    Ren'^r"'  Armstrong  Nurseries      Hartford 

°'y-        JA.  Bcntall  The  Conard-Pyle  Co.     Blacksburg  and 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT  ^""^  *""'' 

a   WorId-fF";r°"^ cZt        ^-  ^-  ^^'""A'  Armstrong  Nurseries      Portland 

Fan^sTa      . ^T  A  Dfek",o„Ts^°-         -{"^1$^""  f  ^^H"^  ^o.    Portland 

Floradora HPolv      MaThiafrit  J;|cl<son  &  Perkins  Co.    Portland 

^  *^^'y-         -^^  ^'  ^entail  The  Conard-Pyle  Co.      Portland 


1HAVE  been  experimenting  for  the 
last  four  years  with  various  treatments 
in  an  effort  to  control  midge,  and  have 
contacted  all  authorities  on  the  subject 
in  the  country,  read  completely  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  very  far  from 
having  a  satisfactory  treatment. 

Regarding    the    treatment,    there    are 
two  points  to  observe  in  any  case.   Point 
one:  Go  over  the  rose  bushes  regularly 
and  cut  off  all  infested  shoots,  not  only 
the  ones  that  are  already  dead  and  black, 
but  also  the  ones  that  look  deformed  or 
begin  to  wdt  and  on  which  you  can  notice 
that  the  midge  has  put  some  of  their  many 
little   white   eggs   into   the   young   bud. 
1  he  midge  selects  only  tiny  little  buds  or 
leaves  for  hatching  their  eggs.   Since  the 
cycle  of  the  life  of  a  midge  is  only  about 
1/  days,  you  can  imagine  how  quickly 
the   infestation   will   spread.     Therefore, 
the  procedure  of  next  importance  is  to  be 
sure  to  kill  the  larvae  in  the  soil  and  the 
young  midge  that  come  out  of  the  soil. 

Point  two:  There  are  two  treatments  of 
the  soil  that  I  have  used  successfully. 
One  IS  to  keep  the  soil  completely  covered 
with  tobacco  dust,  occasionally  watering 


Rose  Midge 


the  dust  so  that  the  nicotine  sulphate  will 
be  leached  out  and  go  into  the  soil.  I  have 
found  It  advisable  from  time  to  time 
instead  of  watering  the  tobacco  dust,  to 
add  a  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate.  I  have 
used  the  customary  very  light  solutions, 
up  to  very  strong  solutions  of  one  to  one 
hundred  and  even  one  to  fifty.  No  harm 
have  I  ever  discovered  on  the  rose  bushes 
by  a  strong  treatment  of  the  soil. 

The  second  type  of  treatment  is  to  use 
something    of    the    ethylene    dichloride 
lamily  instead  of  using  nicotine  sulphate. 
One  summer  I  used  Rototox  but  found  it 
not   strong   enough    for   my   infestation, 
hventually   I   arrived  at  a  combination 
of  two-thirds  of  ethylene  dichloride  (as  it 
IS  sold  on  the  market  for  the  treatment  of 
peach  trees)  mixed  with  one-third  carbon 
tetrachloride  (a  fluid  which  is  being  used 
by  all  cleaners).    This  mixture  has  the 
advantage  of  having  two   chemicals  of 
different  densities  so  that  it  penetrates 
two  depths  into  the  soil. 

^^f  ^wo  points  of  removing  the  in- 
fested shoots  and  of  an  intensive  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  I  consider  most  impor- 
tant. Besides  these,  it  is  advisable  to 
spray  the  bushes  with  either  a  nicotine 
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sulphate   solution   or    Rototox   solution, 
or  a  solution  of  ethylene  dichloride  with 
carbon  tetrachloride.    Naturally,  if  you 
spray  your  bushes,  you  are  going  to  use  a 
less  strong  solution  than   recommended 
for  the  soil,  depending  on  time  of  the 
year,    temperature,    moisture   and   heat. 
I  would  not  use  it  any  stronger  than  one 
to  two  hundred  and  apply  the  ordinary 
precautions  that  you  use  in  spraying  rose 
bushes.    But,  as  I  said  before,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  bushes  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  cutting  off  of  the  infested  shoots 
and  the  treatment  of  the  soil. 

Early  in  spring,  but  not  before  the 
first  week  of  May,  I  usually  give  both 
bushes  and  soil  a  very  complete  and 
strong  drenching  with  the  above-men- 
tioned solutions.  I  do  not  like  to  disturb 
the  fine  first  bloom  so  I  give  the  next 
strong  treatment  at  the  time  when  the 
first  bloom  is  practically  over. 

—Karl  Arnstein,  Akron,  Ohio 


A  Promising  Midge  Control 

About  a  year  ago  the  Rose  Manu- 
facturing Company  asked  me  for  the 
names  of  a  few  members  whose  gardens 
were  bothered  by  midge.  The  names  were 
furnished  and  enough  material  was  sent 
to  treat  the  plants  that  year. 

During  the  fall  several  reports  were 
received,  most  of  which  were  so  en- 
thusiastic that  I  hestitated  to  publish 
them  in  the  Magazine  but  asked  the 
writers  to  give  the  dust  (if  it  was  avail- 
able) another  year's  trial. 

Since  then  the  Rose  Manufacturing 
Company  write  that  they  feel  warranted 
m  introducing  the  material  and  it  will  be 
available  this  spring  under  the  name  of 
"Larvogen." 

Under  the  circumstances  I  feel  justified 
in  making  this  statement  and  urging  that 
members  in  "midge"  country  give  Lar- 
vogen  a  try-out. — R.M.H. 
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Cold  Storage  for  Exhibition  Blooms 


A  YEAR  AGO  last  June  I  staged  one  of 
the  largest  flower  shows  ever  held  in 
Syracuse.    We  practically  filled  the  huge 
Horticultural  Building  at  the  New  York 
State    Fair   Grounds   with    peonies   and 
roses  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  keeping 
peonies  in  cold  storage.     They  cut  their 
flowers  when  in  very  tight  bud  and  hold 
them  for  several  weeks  and  they've  been 
doing  it  for  years  and  shipping  them  by 
plane  to  shows  all  over  the  country.   All 
of  us  have  tried   iced  bins  and  electric 
refrigeration    without    any    success,    so 
while  I  had  the  opportunity  I  thought  I 
would   try   some   roses   along   with   the 
peonies  and   see  what  happened   and    I 
found   that   roses   kept  just  as  well   as 
peonies.   I  asked  others  to  try  it  last  year, 
but  most  of  our  exhibitors  were  too  lazy 
and  only  a  handful  of  us  went  to  the 
bother  of  taking  them  to  the  cold  storage 
plant. 

My  method  was  simply  cutting  the 
blooms  each  morning  and  immersing  them 
in  various  cans  collected  for  this  purpose. 
Each  can  of  blooms  was  marked  with  the 
variety  and  date  on  a  gummed  label 
pasted    on    the   can.     These   cans    were 


dropped  off"  at  the  cold  storage  plant  every 
morning.   I  found  that  two  weeks'  storage 
was  about  the  limit  without  losing  color 
and  some  of  the  fragrance,  but  it  seemed 
to  hold  them  in  any  stage  that  we  cut 
them.  The  buds  do  not  open  and  even  the 
wide  open  flowers  hold  up  very  well  for  a 
short  time.     Except   for  the   tight   bud 
classes,  I  tried  to  cut  the  flowers  that  were 
partially    open.     As    Harry    Little,    our 
peony  expert  explained  it,  the  cut  flower 
has  a  chance  to  take  up  a  lot  of  water  in 
the  stem  and   actually  holds  up  better 
when   staged   than   the  bloom   that  has 
been  cut  the  same  day  or  the  day  before, 
without  cold  storage.    The  cold  storage 
man  tells  me  that  they  use  a  dry  storage 
at  32  degrees,— in  other  words,  there  is 
very   little   moisture   and    no    lights    in 
the  room. 

A  great  many  exhibitors  want  the  show 
held  in  their  own  yard  on  the  day  when 
their  roses  are  at  their  best;  otherwise  they 
crab  about  the  date  and  won't  bother  to 
cut  their  blooms.  They  always  attend  the 
show  after  you  have  worked  all  night  set- 
ting It  up  and  all  morning  cutting  your 
exhibits,  and  then  they  tell  you  that  they 


had  lots  of  roses  in  their  garden  that  would 
outclass  anything  at  the  show. 

If  you  get  your  exhibitors  to  go  to  the 
bother  of  taking  their  blooms  to  the  cold 
storage  plant  each  morning,  it  works  out 
very  satisfactorily. 

— E.  L.  BisDEE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Members  of  The 
American  Rose  Society: 

Retiring  in  the  midst  of  my  eighty- 
fourth  year  from  the  editorship  of  the 
American  Rose  Annual,  which  has  been 
conducted  wholly  upon  plans  of  my 
origination  and  execution,  I  find  myself 
much  interested  in  a  survey  of  the  record 
made  by  the  membership  in  these  An- 
nuals during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

As  recited  in  the  * 'Valedictory"  printed 
in  the  1943  Annual,  320  members  have 
sent  me  1140  articles  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  6,126  pages  of  the  28  An- 
nuals, with  599  pictures.  Every  rose 
subject  has  been  covered,  not  as  it  would 
be  under  one  authorship  but  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  themselves 
spoken  from  their  own  experience. 

Several  members  of  the  Society  and 
others  whose  comments  I  am  bound  to 
consider  have  insisted  that  this  assembled 
knowledge  of  the  rose,  including  much 
original  investigation  not  reported  else- 
where, should  be  made  accessible,  as  it  is 
not  now  to  any  save  the  few  who  have  a 
complete  set  of  the  Annuals  and  a  copy 
of  the  Cumulative  Index.  One  such,  the 
editor  of  an  important  magazine  and  the 
author  of  many  horticultural  books,  to 
whom  the  question  was  submitted,  writes: 

"By  all  means  go  ahead,  and  if  I  can 
help  let  me  do  so.  .  .  .  You  have  in- 
spired, collected  and  edited  all  this  vast 
amount  of  information  .  .  .  and  you 
have  just  as  much  right  to  have  your 
name  on  such  a  book  as  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  has  in  the  Standard  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture." 

No  definite  plans  have  been  made  as  to 
progress  of  this  idea,  wherefore  I  am 
asking  the  Editor  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  to  print  this  letter  with  the 
request  that  those   who   would   like   to 


have  such  a  cyclopedic  gathering  ar- 
ranged, to  so  advise  me,  without  any  im- 
plication  that   they   must   consequents 

buy  It.  -^ 

Of  course  any  such  work,  like  previous 
publishing  enterprises  would  be  done 
without  expense  to  the  American  Rose 
Society,  and  indeed  very  much  to  its 
advantage  and  credit. 

What  do  you  think  of  an  American  Rose 
Cyclopedia?  Write  a  letter  or  a  postcard 
to  tell  me. 

—J.  Horace  McFarland 

Regarding  "Best  Roses" 

I  would  like  to  see  the  "selections"  ap- 
proached from  a  somewhat  different 
angle,— not  the  "ten  best*'  but  the  ten 
roses  which  GIVE  THE  MOST  PLEA- 
SURE. Perhaps  I  can  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction by  my  own  selection  last  summer 
trom  my  hundred  odd  varieties;  they 
were,— American  Beauty,  Catalonia, 
Crimson  Glory,  Kathleen,  Matador,  Susan 
Louise,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Old  Red 
Moss,  Pink  Dawn,  with  Shot  Silk,  Snow 
Bank  and  Warrawee  thrown  in  to  make  a 
dozen. 

Certainly  the  ever  popular  Crimson 
Glory  IS  a  very  proud  beauty  indeed  to  be 
classed  with  the  old  time  American 
Beauty,  the  apple  blossom  Kathleen,  or 
the  humble  Red  Moss,  but  each  in  its  own 
Pff^^icular  way  gave  me  equal  PLEA- 
bURE.  Perhaps  other  members  might 
like  to  express  their  preferences  from  this 
angle,  and  no  doubt  many  a  good  old  rose 
would  take  its  rightful  place  among  to- 
day s  leaders. 

—Will  Tillotson,  Redlands,  Calif, 

What  Do  You  Think  ? 

I  remember  reading  an  article  in  one  of 
the  Magazines  concerning  the  amount  of 
rainfall  and  the  effects  on  growth  and 
flowering  of  roses.  The  past  season  was 
spotty,  wet  in  April,  dry  in  May,  very 
wet  in  June,  dry  in  July,  very  wet  in  Au- 
gust, and  dry  in  September  and  October. 
It  IS  my  opinion,  that  roses  that  originate 
in  a  wet  climate  will  do  better  when  it  is 
wet  than  when  we  have  a  dry  season. 
What  do  you  think? 

—Harry  N.  Thomson,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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The  Pacific  Rose  Society 

The  Pacific  Rose  Society  has  a  program 
chairman  whose  duty  it  is  to  outline  a 
program  for  the  whole  club  year  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Executive  Committee  some- 
time before  our  new  club  year  starts.  He 
also  submits  a  tentative  list  of  speakers, 
one  for  each  program.  Fortunately  we 
have  many  people  close  enough  to  our 
place  of  meeting  who  are  qualified  to  give 
us  very  valuable  information  about  roses. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
programs  we  have  had  so  far  this  club 
year  and  those  we  will  have  the  reaminder 
of  the  year. 

October — Newer  Roses. 
November— ''Soil  is  what  you  Make  it." 
December— Christmas  program  consist- 
ing of  a  talk  on  Flower  Arrangement, 
colored  pictures  of  flower  arrangements 
by  another  speaker,  and  still  another 
person  showed  some  colored  slides  of 
Hawaii.  There  were  special  flower  ar- 
rangements for  the  tables.  (This  type 
of  program  is  an  annual  affair  with  the 
society. ) 

January— Victory  Gardens  (Vegetable). 
Also  colored  pictures  of  scenes  across 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

February— A  general  rose  talk. 

March— Pests  and  Pest  Control,  also 
Victory  Gardening. 

April— Hints  about  staging  a  rose  show 
and  exhibiting  roses.  Also  colored  pic- 
tures. 

May— Annual  meeting  and  election.  Talk 

on  old  roses  and  climbers. 
June— Summer  care  of  roses.  Also  colored 

pictures. 


meetings  when  the  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  short. 

We  have  a  question  box  in  which  ques- 
tions may  be  written  on  paper  and 
dropped  into  the  box.  They  are  read  and 
answered  at  each  meeting. 

There  is  always  time  for  oral  questions 

alter  each  speaker  finishes  the  program. 

—Fred  W.  Walters,  Ex.  Secretary 


\jt  ^l^^^  meetings  are  dinner  meetings. 
Most  of  our  members  come  to  dinner,  but 
a  few  come  in  just  for  the  meeting.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  central  meeting  place  with- 
out having  to  pay  rent.  Also  people  seem 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  at  dinner. 

We  always  have  a  display  of  roses  at  the 
meetings.  During  the  six  years  that  the 
Facitic  Rose  Society  has  been  in  existence 
we  always  have  had  some  roses  at  every 
meeting  and  they  are  always  outdoor 
grown.    We  stress  newer  varieties. 

Another  thing  we  do  is  to  have  a  few 
minutes  of  colored  pictures  at  many  of  our 


Utah  Rose  Society 

The  last  issue  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  our  members  out  here 
and  we  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  you 
have  done  a  very  fine  job  and  deserye  not 
only  our  congratulations  but  our  support 
and  cooperation. 

I    am    enclosing  a   copy   of  our    1943 
program.    In  addition  to  the  program  as 
printed,  about  3  or  10  minutes  is  taken 
at  each  meeting  for  some  timely  topic. 
For  instance,  last  night  we  had  L.   W 
Thatcher  talk  on  "Available  Fertilizers 
and  Sprays."  And,  too,  at  each  meeting 
we  have  the  history  and  items  of  interest 
about  three  or  four  different  roses     We 
started  with  the  roses  in  the  Municipal 
Hose  Garden.    This  part  of  the  program 
IS  by  members  of  the  Society.    First  we 
have  the  donors  of  beds  give  the  genetics, 
habits,    by    whom    introduced    in    this 
country  and  anything  which  might  be  of 
interest.    If  some  of  the  members  have 
not  donated  beds  but  have  sold  some, 

?^  ^Aif^  ^^"  ^^P^^^  ^"  ^^^  ones  they 
sold.  We  are  trying  to  assign  each  mem- 
ber at  least  one  rose  to  report  on.  The 
more  you  put  into  a  thing  the  more  you 
get  out  of  it. 

The  May  meeting  should  be  a  very 
good  one.    In  November  we  will  have  our 

tJragtest  again.  Last  year  we  had  to 
change  it  to  a  "Fun  Night"  because  what 
started  to  be  a  "Bragfest"  developed  into 
a  Liars  Contest"  and  there  was  not 
even  a  semblance  of  truth  in  the  reported 
accomplishments.  All  in  all  I  think  it 
will  be  a  good  program. 

We  are  not  planning  a  rose  show  this 
year  but  we  are  going  to  designate  one 
bunday  in  June  as  Rose  Day  and  on  that 
day  we  are  going  to  furnish  every  church 
possible  with  roses. 

Mrs.  S.  a.  Steier,  Treasurer 
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Morale  on  the  Home  Front 

We  are  soldiers  on  the  home  front  in 
these  strenuous  times.  Our  leaders  stress 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  morale  at  home  that  we  may 
more  effectively  contribute  our  best  efforts 
to  the  winning  of  this  greatest  of  all  wars 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  happiness. 

The  growing  of  roses  affords  healthful 
recreation,  adds  delicate  refinement,  in- 
stills a  love  for  home,  and  fortifies  us 
against  the  evils  of  hate.  Its  comeliness 
unfolds  the  hidden  beauties  of  nature.  We 
love  her  because  she  teaches  us  the  loveli- 
ness of  all  nature  and  thereby  enriches 
our  love  for  one  another. 

We  devote  our  rose-growing  efforts  to 
the  morale  of  the  home  front  by  nurturing 
the  freedom  epitomized  in  the  loveliness 
of  the  Rose. 

— W.  M.  Keller,  in  Utah  Rose  Societv^s 
Year  Book 

Roses  Should  Have  Thorns 

Looking  through  an  old  Rose  Annual 
the  other  day  I  came  across  this  poem  by 
Frank  Stanton  which  was  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  world  that  we're  alivin'  in 

Is  mighty  hard  to  beat. 
You  get  a  thorn  with  every  rose. 

But  ain't  the  roses  sweet? 

Thorns  are  a  part  of  the  plant  pattern 
ot  the  rose.  It  is  true  that  many  roses, 
mostly  climbers  have  none  or  only  a  few 
thorns  but  most  roses,  particularly  the 
Hybrid  Teas  have  them,  some  more  than 
others. 

The  Rugosas  and  the  Spinosissimas 
nave  more  than  their  share. 

Lately  I  was  told  of  a  grant  of  $50,000 
which  was  made  to  a  worker  in  rose  cul- 
ture, presumably  to  improve  the  rose  but 
that  the  money  was  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  breed  out  the  thorns  in  Rosa.  I  saw  one 
ot  the  plants  and  the  thorns  were  gone  but 
so  was  the  rose  for  it  was  a  sorry  looking 
bloom.  ^ 

I  also  understand  that  one  and  possibly 
more  are  still  working  on  the  same  prob- 
leni  and  I  am  impelled  to  ask  "what  for" 
and  to  hope  that  they  do  not  succeed. 

1  am  aware  that  thorns  are  exasperat- 


ingly  inconvenient  at  times  but  they  be- 
long to  the  rose  and  I  want  them  let  alone 
1  rue  they  serve  no  indispensable  function 
but  the  same  can  be  said  for  human  hair 
Hair  IS  a  part  of  the  human  pattern  and 
how  much  better  would  the  human  race 
be  It  money  and  effort  were  used  to  breed 
a  i^ce  of  men  and  women  without  hair. 

1  he  coat  of  a  dog  is  of  some  use  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  cold  but  it  also  affords 
a  hne  place  to  accumulate  fleas,  dirt  and 
burs,  but  who  wants  to  see  someone  breed 
a  dog  without  hair  or  a  cat  without  a  taiP 
1  hese  characteristics  are  a  part  of  the  dog 
and  cat  and  belong  there. 

There  is  one  dog  which  has  no  hair,  the 
Mexican  hairless,  but  it  is  the  most  re- 
pulsive specimen  in  dogdom.  A  rose 
without  thorns  is  just  as  much  a  freak. 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  money  to 
improve  the  rose  but  using  it  to  breed  a 
thornless  rose  leaves  me  cold  and  sad. 
You  can  have  your  Mexican  hairless  dog 
but  give  me  the  dog  with  the  fur  and  for  the 
same  reason  give  me  thorns  with  my  roses. 
— E.  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  Westport,  Mass. 

A  New  Rose  Lecture 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society  offers  its  Rose 
Lecture    illustrated    with    200    beautiful 
Kodachrome  slides  of  roses  and  rose  gar- 
dens in  the   Puget  Sound   area   to   rose 
groups  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  This  is  a  labor  of  rose  love  on  the 
part  of  the  Seattle  rosarians.  This  lecture 
IS  loaned  to  responsible  rose  societies  with- 
out charge  and  on  the  condition  that  ex- 
press transportation  be  paid  to  and  from 
Seattle  or  to  and  from  such  place  as  may 
be  arranged  if  the  lecture  is  on  a  circuit 
with  the  party  agreeing  to   insure  the 
slides  in  transit  for  the  sum  of  $250.00. 
Interested  parties  will  please  contact  Mr. 
Dixon  Vallance— 4051  44th  Ave.,  S.W., 
Seattle,    Washington,    for  arrangements! 
I  hese  beautiful  slides  reveal  what  may  be 
achieved  in  rose  enjoyment  in  the  North- 
west. __E.  W.  Benbow,  Secretary 

Seattle  Rose  Society 

Answers  to  Rose  Quiz  on  Page  26 

1.  Greer  Garson  6.  Sequoia 

i'  J^"go  7.  President  Boone 

^-  $P"^ta  8.  Anzac 

4.  The  Poulsens  9.  Burgundy 

5.  Better  Times  10.  The  Doctor 
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The  Hybrid  Rugosas 


Misery  liking  companionship  I  am 
pleased  to  reply  to  the  question  concern- 
ing the  hardiness  of  Rugosa  hybrids  raised 
by  Maurice  H.  Merrill,  of  Norman,  Okla., 
in  the  last  issue  of  our  Magazine. 

My  only  Rugosa  hybrid  is  a  plant  of 
Dr.  Eckener  which  I  have  had  for  several 
years.   Grown  on  an  eight-foot  pillar  it  is 
a  beautiful  sight  in  early  spring,  but  after 
that  it  is  the  worst  headache  in  my  garden. 
The  handsome  leaves  black-spot  at  once, 
and  it  is  the  sort  of  black-spot  that  is  so 
virulent  that  it  makes  one  itch  to  look  at 
it.  Then  it  defoliates,  and  black-spot  again 
appears — and  the  performance  continues 
throughout  the  season  as  sprays  have  no 
effect  on  it.  San  Jose  scale  also  attacks  it, 
and  there  is  always  considerable  die-back 
each   year — more  this  past  season  than 
ever  before  when  there  were  droughts  and 
very    high    temperatures.    However,    the 
rest  of  my  garden   gave  me  more   new 
growth  than  I  have  had  in  years  as  the 
plants  were  not  allowed  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  watering. 

The  only  reason  that  I  retain  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  hard  to  find  pillar  roses  that 
stay  within  bounds  in  this  climate.  That, 
and  the  burst  of  spring  bloom,  are  the  sole 
virtues  I  find  in  my  Rugosa  hybrid. 

— Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Behavior  of  Rugosas  in 
Arkansas 

In  the  January- February,  1943  issue  of 
The  American  Rose  Magazine  (Vol.  5, 
No.  1)  Dr.  M.  H.  Merrill  of  Norman, 
Oklahoma,  tells  of  his  poor  experience  in 
the  growing  of  Rugosas  in  Oklahoma, 
and  asks  others  who  have  tried  growing 
these  roses  in  climates  subject  to  hot,  dry 
weather  to  state  their  experience. 

Answering  his  inquiry,  I  have  tried 
through  a  period  of  years  to  grow  a  num- 
ber of  Rugosas  and  Rugosa  hybrids,  includ- 
mg  F.  J.  Grootendorst,  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton,  and  quite  a  few  others.  In  every  in- 
stance my  experience  paralleled  his.  This 
was  a  considerable  shock  to  me  because 
some  of  these  Rugosas  show  a  greater  re- 
sistance to  black-spot  than  any  other 
group  of  so-called  "everblooming"  roses 


and   possess   far   more  winter   hardiness 
than  most  of  our  cultivated  varieties. 

In  fact  my  disappointment  in  the  be- 
havior of  Rugosas  was  so  great  that  in 
articles  written  for  Arkansas  newspapers 
some  six  years  ago,  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  under  our  conditions,  Rugosas 
and  their  hybrids  usually  bloom  only  in 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  and 
that  they  frequently  abort  their  flower 
buds  as  soon  as  the  weather  turns  hot. 

However,  under  favorable  conditions, 
F.  J.  Grootendorst  and  other  Rugosas  will 
continue  to  bloom  in  Arkansas,  as  they 
frequently  do  in  more  northern  parts  of 
the  country.— H.  R.  Rosen,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Pacific  Rose  Society  Show 

The  Rose  and  Flower  Arrangement 
Show  sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Rose 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Rose  Bowl, 
Pasadena,  California,  May  2,  1943.  Ex- 
hibits of  vegetables  will  also  be  featured. 
For  further  information  please  get  in 
touch  with  the  show  manager,  Fred  W. 
Walters,  1044  Olive  Lane,  La  Canada, 
California. 

The  Councils 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Fitzpatrick,  6  Brighton 
Road,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  elected 
Councillor  for  District  1  which  includes 
the  six  New  England  States— Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Groves,  1914  South  12th 
Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  elected 
Councillor  for  District  10  which  comprises 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Walters,  1044  Olive  Lane, 
La  Canada,  California,  has  been  elected 
Councillor  for  District  13  which  covers  the 
State  of  California. 

The  new  Councillors  promise  to  increase 
Membership  in  their  districts  and  with  so 
many  more  gardeners  this  year  the  So- 
ciety's Membership  should  jump  in  1943. 


1000  New  Members 
for  1943! 


Will  you  help? 


AlisKedlijr  TheAmericanRose  Society,  HamsburiPa 
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Rose  Pictures  Wanted 

The  pictures  on  the  Magazine  covers 
have  been  highly  praised  but  not  enough 
pictures  are  coming  in. 

Clear  pictures  about  4x4  inches  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  be  enlarged  or 
reduced  to  fit  into  the  space  on  the  covers 
are  desired.  Editor 

The  Nicholson  Bowl 

The  Nicholson  Bowl  was  awarded  on 
points  to  Mrs.  G.  C.  Rogers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  San  Francisco's  Rose  So- 
ciety's Show  held  May  2,  1943. 


New  Members!  Attention!         "^""^  ^°"  *  Control  For  Canker? 


You  have  now  seen  and  read  the  1943 
Rose  Annual.  If  you  enjoyed  it  and 
would  like  more  of  such  useful,  informa- 
tive articles  as  it  contains,  why  don't  you 
add  some  of  the  previous  Annuals  to  your 
rose  library?  The  Secretary  still  has 
copies  of  many  of  these  issues  which  are 
available  at  the  following  attractive 
prices: 

1918,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  38,  39,  40  @ 
$1.00  each. 

1941,  42  @  $1.50  each. 
1937,  @  $2.00  each. 
1925,  @  $3.00  each. 
1917,  @  $5.00  each. 

1916  and  1920  are  all  gone  and  the 
supply  of  some  of  the  others  is  getting 
low.  Secure  those  you  want  while  they 
are  available. 

The  editions  of  the  last  few  years  carry 
the  latest  reports  of  the  experts  on  many 
phases  of  culture  and  disease  control,  to- 
gether with  many  articles  of  general  in- 
terest. They  are  by  no  means  out-of- 
date,    but   are   worthwhile   acquisitions. 

— A.  F.  Truex,  President 

Rare  Books 

We  have  secured  a  few  copies  of  two 
fine,  out  of  print,  books:  Dr.  Nicolas', 
The  Rose  Odyssey  and  Eleanor  Sinclair 
Rohdes',  the  Scented  Garden.  They  are 
both  bargains  at  $2.50  each,  postpaid. 


On  every  side  members  report  heavy 
losses  last  winter  from  Canker. 

Here  in  Georgia  we  would  like  to  know 
how  to  control  this  nuisance. 

— Mrs.    Thomas    Howell    Scott,    Councillor, 
District  No.  6,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Attention  Members! 

Stir  up  the  soil  in  Rose  Society  mem- 
bership. Each  of  us  is  privileged  to  sow 
rose  loveliness  among  our  friends.  Don't 
fail  to  bring  that  new  member  (a  dozen 
will  not  overcrowd),  as  your  appreciation 
and  contribution.  Growth  depends  upon 
our  individual  responsibility.  Ask  and 
keep  asking  our  friends  to  join. 

— From  Bulletin  News,  Roanoke  Rose  Society 

A  True  Rose  Lover 

I  think  roses  help  a  lot  to  give  peace  to 
disturbed  minds  and  sad  hearts.  I  love  to 
think  of  my  little  rose  garden  even  if  I  am 
far  away  from  it. 

—Mrs.  Joel  Hunter,  Washington,  D.  C. 


June  8  and  9  have  been  set  as  dates  for 
the  Portland  Rose  Society's  Rose  Show, 
with  David  Robinson  as  Chairman. 


Nobody  but 
A  Gardener  knows 
The  work  and  pleasure 
In  growing  a  Rose. 


—Mrs.  L.  W.  Hillam,  in  Utah  Rose  Society's 
Year  Book 


Charles  Vernon  Covell 

Trustee  American  Rose  Society 

Who  was  born  in  Benson,  Minn,  about 
the  time  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown 
ip,  attended  Hamline  University  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  transferring  to 
he  University  of  California  in  his  senior 
ear  and  received  degree  in  Dental  Sur- 
gery in  1921. 

Who    remained    unconvinced    of    the 

(}olden  State's  charms  until  1925  when  a 

trip  to  her  mountain  country  succeeded 

n  doing  what  five  years  of  "native  son" 

evangelism  had  failed  to  do. 

Whose  first  rose  bushes  were  planted 
in  1928,  four  of  them,  Betty  Uprichard, 
}vlme.  Edouard  Herriot,  Miss  Lolita 
Armour  and  Golden  Emblem.  And  whose 
membership  in  the  American  Rose  Society 
in  1929  resulted  from  a  desire  to  own  the 
book  in  which  the  first  color  plate  of  Talis- 
man appeared  (1928  Annual). 

Who  wishes  he  knew  half  as  much 
about  rose  growing  as  he  thought  he  knew 
ten  years  ago. 

Who  has  never  had  any  particular 
success  in  competition  with  other  ex- 
hibitors. 

Whose  noteworthy  efforts,  if  any, 
might  be  said  to  be  general  rose-garden 
effect  exhibitions  in  the  California  Spring 
Garden  Show  from  1931  to  1941,  the  last 
being  an  attempted  duplication  of  the 
wonderful  "College  Education  in  Rose 
Culture"  put  on  by  Dr.  Johnny  Ratsek  of 
Texas  A  &  M  at  the  Annual  meeting  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1940. 

Who  thinks  that  rose  interest  is  greater 
per  square  inch  in  the  East  Bay  Counties 
Rose  Society  than  in  any  other  group  in 
America  and  who  would  not  trade  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  grand  folks  who 
make  it  what  it  is  for  all  the  tea  in 
China. 

Who  is  deeply  grateful  for  the  abound- 
ing pleasure  the  American  Rose  Society 
Membership  has  added  to  the  finest  of  all 
garden  pursuits,  the  rose  and  particularly 
for  the  keen  rose  personalities  he  has  come 
to  know. 

Who  has  enjoyed  his  trusteeship  no 
end,  most  of  all  because  it  has  yielded 
priceless  association  with  people  like 
Louis  Massey,  Arthur  Truex,  Clyde  Mc- 


Dr.  Charles  Vernon  Covell 

Ginnes,  Marion  Hatton,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier, 
Dr.  Kirk,  Niels  Hansen  and  Geo.  Sweet- 
ser,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Who  thinks  rose  growing  is  real  work — 
but  to  work  is  to  live. 


Membership  Does  Pay 

Thanks  for  your  courteous  reply  to  my 
inquiries.  I  have  received  the  American 
Rose  Annual  and  other  literature  you 
mailed  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  enjoy  my 
membership  in  the  Rose  Society.  My 
only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  join  it  and 
read  your  literature  before  I  purchased 
some  thirty  or  forty  high-priced  rose 
bushes.  Since  reading  some  of  the  good, 
seasoned  advice  in  your  literature,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  done  better  to  start 
with  some  of  the  commoner,  reliable  and 
cheaper  varieties.  I  was  carried  away  by 
profuse  catalog  descriptions  and  did  not 
know  the  high  quality  of  many  of  the 
older  roses. 

— Mrs.  C.  a.  Lax,  Clarendon  Hills,  III, 
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THERE  may  be  tougher  spots  in  the 
country   to    grow   roses   than    these 
southwestern  plains  states,  but  I  would 
be  willing  to  argue  about  it.    It's  neither 
the  heat  nor  the  cold  that  is  our  chief 
difficulty,  but  the  deviJish  rapid  fluctua- 
tions between  the  two.  Along  in  January 
^r  February,  our  rose  bushes,  warmed  by 
a  balmy  sun,  begin  to  wiggle  their  little 
rootlets  in  the  warm  earth  and  stick  out  a 
fuzzy  inch  or  so  of  green  leaves— when 
Whoosh!  down  swoops  a  "norther"  from 
Medicine  Hat  bringing  near  zero  tempera- 
tures, and  the  poor  roses  break  out  and 
down  with  another  bad  case  of  "winter 
injury.'] 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  can  and  do  raise 
fine  roses.  It's  easy  to  start  a  rose  garden ; 
keeping  it  alive  and  flourishing  requires 
a  bit  of  skill  and  work— but  not  enough 
to  make  it  a  chore.  The  essentials  of  a 
successful  garden  are  three— good  stock, 
good  planting  and  good  care. 

Good  stock  is  mandatory.    I  do  not 
care  where  a  plant  comes  from,  east,  west, 
north  or  south;  if  it  was  honestly  grown' 
properly  dug  and   carefully  stored  and 
shipped.  It  will  do  its  part  in  making  the 
rose  garden  a  success.   Nor  am  I  particu- 
lar about  the  understock— they  all   do 
reasonably  well  for  us  and  any  diff-erences 
in  behavior  are  inconsequential  to  the  be- 
ginner. But  we  should  insist  on  number  1 
plants  and  adequate  root  systems.   Such 
plants  will  come  automatically  from  the 
better  and  responsible  growers— dealing 
with  others  IS  flirting  with  disappointment. 
Good    planting    is    highly   important. 
:>o  IS  soil.    But  the  amateur  need  not  be 
confused  by  conflicting  methods  of  soil 
preparation,  trenching,  drainage  and  the 
fike.    Ordinary  good  garden  soil  is  suffi- 
cient for  roses,  and  they  love  it.  All  sand 
IS  not  so  good,  nor  is  all  clay,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  with  a  seasoning  of  leaf 
mold  or  peat  moss  is  wonderful. 

Maybe  roses  like  manure  in  the  dirt 
around  their  roots.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
woujdn  t.  I  can  enjoy  sitting  down  on 
good,  clean  earth,  but  darned  if  I  like  to 
sit  on  a  dunghill.  So  I  put  fertilizer  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  let  the  juices  soak  down 


to  the  roots— then  they  can  take  nourisli 
ment  or  let  it  go  by— they  don't  have  t< 
live  with  it. 

The  actual  planting  job  can  be  simpK 
yet  carefully  done.    A  hole  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  hold  the  extended  roots  is 
dug  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  or  a  foot. 
I  like  to  mix  about  a  peck  of  moist  peat 
moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  with 
the  dirt   that  will   surround   the  roots. 
Then  a  dirt  cone  is  built  up— a  throne  for 
the  Queen  to  sit  on— high  enough  to  bring 
the  bud  about  an  inch  below  ground  \qyqI 
The  roots  are  spread  out  and  down,  dirt 
IS  added,   tramped  down,   watered,  the 
hole  filled  up  and  finally  soil  is  hilled  high 
about  the  canes  to  prevent  drying  and 
left  there  until  growth  starts.   All  this  is 
a  la  mode  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  in 
all  the  textbooks. 

My  choice  of  planting  times  is  the  last 
half  of  December  when  the  bushes  are 
full  of  vigor  and  stocks  are  complete. 
Next  best  is  late  February  before  growth 
IS  well  underway.  We  can  plant  well 
into  April  with  success  if  extra  care  is 
given,  and  late  planting  is  better  than 
none. 

Now  comes  good  care.  Maybe  the 
first  consideration  should  be  the  location 
of  the  beds.  Much  has  been  written 
about  this,  but  I  say  plant  'em  where 
you've  got  a  place  for  'em,  in  beds  alone, 
in  the  shrubbery  border,  or  in  your  wife's 
P^r^nn^al  beds  unless  you  are  a  Wallace 
Wimple.  Anywhere  except  under  trees 
or  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  should 
do  the  trick. 

When  the  leaves  are  well  out  in  the 
spring  is  the  time  to  start  protecting  the 
foliage  against  bug  and  blight.  The  aphis 
will  be  on  the  tender  new  growth  in  a 
twinkling,  and  that's  a  sign  to  saturate 
their  pores  with  Black  Leaf  40  or  some  of 
Its  relatives.    Unlimber  the  dust  gun  or 
sprayer  early  and  get  started  on  the  film  of 
protection  that  wards  ofl"  blackspot  and 
mildew.    Use    sulphur    or    copper    com- 
pounds as  your  fancy  dictates,  but  do 
adopt    a    regular   schedule.     Remember 
that  timeliness  and  thoroughness  are  the 
elements  of  success  in  disease  control,  so 


read  what  the  experts  say  about  these 

factors.    Bear  in  mind  that  sulphur  will 

!)urn  foliage  when  the  temperature  gets 

(round   90  degrees,   while   copper   mix- 

ures  are  not  so  drastic  in  the  hottest 

\\eather.     I   like  to  do   my  fungiciding 

bout  once  a  week,  using  a  sulphur  dust 

1  the  early  spring  and  fall,  and  shifting 

:  0  Cuprocide  spray  in  the  summer. 

Cultivating  the  beds  keeps  the  weeds 

.'own,  promotes  aeration,  lessens  evapora- 

ion  and  makes  them  look  nice.  A  mulch 

>f  peat  moss  does  the  same  with  less  work 

ind   more  cost.     Frequent   watering  in 

this    country    is    obligatory.     Statistics 

show  that  a  rose  bush  needs  more  water 

ihan    a    circus    elephant,     and    enjoys 

several  tirnes  the  amount  of  our  normal 

summer  rainfall.  Drainage  is  no  problem 

here  but  watering  is,  so  I  sink  the  beds 

some  inches  below  ground  level.    Water 

is  neatly  and  handily  applied  through  a 

porous  canvas  hose,  and  the  soil  is  deeply 

soaked  without  wetting  the  foliage  and 

inviting  the  ever-watchful  fungi  to  light 

and  eat. 

Pruning  is  usually  done  for  us  by  Win- 
ter. But  whenever  any  good,  live,  healthy 
wood  is  left,  it  seems  silly  to  cut  it  away. 
Prune  out  the  dead  wood  and  the  twiggy 
growth,    but    spare    the    sturdy    canes. 
These  canes  are  full  of  stored  food  to 
start  the  plant  anew,  and  they  provide  a 
framework  for  a  fine  big  bush.    I  do  not 
like  to  cut  blossoms  with  long  stems  in 
the  spring,  or  from  a  weak  bush  at  any 
time.    To  do  so  takes  away  the  leaves 
that  make  the  food  that  builds  the  plants 
that  grow  the  flowers  that  take  the  prizes. 


So  why  not  just  snip  off"  the  faded  blooms 
and  give  the  chlorophyll  a  chance  to  do 
whatever  it  is  that  chlorophyll  does? 

Roses  require  feeding,  but  I  can  not 
look  at  a  bed  and  guess  what  it  needs. 
So  I  have  a  soil  analysis  made  and  follow 
the  doctor's  orders.  This  usually  con- 
sists of  some  of  the  chemical  forms  of  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus  and  potash  with 
other  elements  added.  The  commercial 
products  are  now  difficult  to  obtain  and 
we  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  organic  prod- 
ucts. Chief  of  these  is  barnyard  manure 
which  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  weed 
seeds  and  bad  smell;  but  the  roses  seem  to 
to  like  it  even  if  I  don't. 

Some  folks  say  not  to  mulch  or  hill 
rose  bushes  in  this  area  for  winter  pro- 
tection—that it  stimulates  early  growth 
which  is  bound  to  get  nipped  by  spring 
frosts.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  have 
concluded  that  the  best  way  to  save  some 
live  wood  in  spite  of  those  damnable 
"northers,"  is  to  pile  up  the  dirt  around 
the  canes.  This  need  not  be  done  until 
Holiday  time,  when  a  few  second-hand 
Christmas  trees  can  be  collected  to  spread 
over  the  bushes  to  keep  them  cool  and 
hold  back  the  early  growth. 

Varieties?  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
that  succeed  in  the  southwest,  but  a  smart 
beginner  will  stick  to  the  proved  reliables 
until  the  urge  hits  him  to  try  the  novel- 
ties. The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  will  indi- 
cate what  will  do  well  in  his  locality,  and 
nurserymen  and  neighboring  rosarians 
are  always  anxious  to  advise.  But  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  YOU  can't  grow 
roses!  — a.  F.  Truex,  Tulsay  Oklahoma 


The  Best  Ten  New  Roses 


WE  PRESENT  here  the  results  of  a 
popular  poll  taken  among  rose 
amateurs  as  to  the  finest  ten  roses  intro- 
duced into  commerce  in  the  past  ten 
years  (1933-1942).  This  is  the  third  sur- 
vey of  this  type  appearing  in  these  pages, 
the  last  being  published  two  years  ago. 
(See  American  Rose  Magazine,  March- 
April  1938,  page  133,  and  March-April 
1941,  page  39.)  It  is  hoped  that  the  results 
of  these  surveys  may  guide  the  rose  lover 


who  wishes  to  plant  a  few  of  the  newer 
roses  to  the  ones  which  are  the  most 
worthwhile  and  have  the  best  chance  of 
success  in  his  garden.  Often  the  good  new 
roses  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  beautiful  but 
sometimes  misleading  pictures  in  the 
catalogues. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare 
these  newcomers  of  the  rose  kingdom 
against  the  old  tried  and  true  favorites, 
or  to  attempt  the  impossible  of  selecting 
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the  best  ten  roses  of  all-  time.  There  are 
so  many  fine  roses  and  no  rose  lover  wishes 
to  omit  any  of  his  favorites.  The  hope  is 
simply  that  this  list  will  point  out  the  new 
roses  that  have  proved  successful  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  are  worthy  of 
taking  their  places  along  with  the  old 
favorites  of  the  rose  garden. 

Returns  were  received  from  one  hun- 
dred twenty-four  rose  growers,  residing 
in  forty  different  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  two  Canadian  provinces. 
The  Canadian  ballots  were  counted  in  the 
section  nearest  to  the  rosarian  as  the  num- 
ber was  too  small  for  separate  sectional 
lists.    As  anticipated,  the  ballots  varied 
widely,  one  hundred  eighty-two  varieties 
receiving  at  least  one  vote  and  fifty  re- 
ceiving  five   or    more    votes.     Yet   one 
variety.    Crimson    Glory,    appeared    on 
lour-fifths  of  all  ballots  cast  and  led  its 
nearest   rival   almost   two-to-one.     Two 
years  ago  it  led  all  varieties  by  almost  the 
same  margin.  And,  except  for  The  Doctor 
in  the  South,  the  first  five  of  the  national 
ist  were  in  the  first  five  of  all  sectional 
lists.   Evidently  here  are  new  roses  which 
we  may  expect  to  prove  excellent  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    The  Doctor  just 
missed  ranking  in  the  South  list  as  it 
stood  eleventh. 

Below  we  give  the  national  list  with 
separate  ratings  for  the  four  sections. 
After  each  variety  is  the  date  of  introduc- 
tion into  this  country,  and  the  number  of 
votes. 

National  Ranking 

1.  Crimson  Glory  (1935).  99 

2.  Eclipse  (1935),  58. 

3.  Christopher  Stone  (1935),  56. 

4.  Charlotte  Armstrong  (1940)   52 

5.  The  Doctor  (1936),  47. 

6.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud  (1934)   41 

7.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  (1938),  38. 

8.  Signora  Piero  Puricelli  (1936),  34 

9.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  (1934),  33. 
10.  Condesa  de  Sastago  (1933),  32.      . 


Runners-Up 

11.  Poinsettia  (1938),  30. 

12.  Angels  Mateu  (1934),  28. 

13.  Snowbird  (1936),  23. 

14.  Hearts  Desire  (1942),  21. 

15.  Good  News  (1940),  20. 

15.  Presiderit  Macia  (1933).  20. 
15.  Sterling  (1933),  20. 

18.  Texas  Centennial  (1935),  19. 

19.  Donald  Prior  (1938).  17. 

20.  California  (1937),  16. 


The  Sectional  Lists 

EAST 

1.  Crimson  Glory,  28. 

2.  Eclipse,  18. 

3.  Christopher  Stone,  17. 

4.  Charlotte  Armstrong,  15. 
4.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  15. 
4.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  15. 
4.  The  Doctor,  15. 

8.  Condesa  de  Sastago,  12. 

9.  President  Macia,  11. 
10.  Good  News,  9. 

10.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  9. 
10.  Signora  Piero  Puricelli,  9. 

SOUTH 

1.  Crimson  Glory,  25. 

2.  Eclipse,  19. 

3.  Charlotte  Armstrong,  13. 

4.  Christopher  Stone,  12. 

4.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  12. 

6.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  10. 

6.  Poinsettia,  10. 

6.  Snowbird,  10. 

9.  Angels  Mateu,  8. 

9.  Condesa  de  Sastago,  8. 

MIDWEST 

1.  Crimson  Glory,  33. 

2.  Christopher  Stone,  19. 

3.  Eclipse,  13. 

3.  The  Doctor,  13. 
5.  Charlotte  Armstrong,  12. 
5.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  12. 
5.  Signora  Piero  Puricelh,  12. 

8.  Poinsettia,  11. 

9.  Condesa  de  Sastago,  10. 
10.  Angels  Mateu,  9. 

WEST 

1.  Crimson  Glory,  13. 

2.  Charlotte  Armstrong,  12. 
2.  -The  Doctor,  12. 

4.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  11. 

5.  Christopher  Stone,  8. 
5.  Eclipse,  8. 

5.  Signora  Piero  Puricelli,  8. 

5.  Texas  Centennial,  8. 

9.  Heart's  Desire,  7. 

10.  Angels  Mateu,  5. 

10.  Dicksons  Red,  5. 


The  "Big  Ten"  contains  three  Ameri- 
can roses,  three  French,  and  one  each 
ironi  England,  Germany,  Italy  and 
bpain.  Two  points  are  of  interest  here— 
the  rise  of  importance  of  American  roses 
and  the  internationality  of  the  genus 
Kosa.  Lven  in  time  of  war,  a  fine  rose  is  a 
tavorite,  regardless  of  its  nationality. 
Whether  it  first  saw  the  fight  of  day  in 
Nazi  Germany  or  democratic  America,  it 
must  prove  itself  in  the  garden  and  must 
meet  this  test  only.   No  rose  is  Nazi  and 
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no  rose  anti-fascist.  The  present  Best 
Ten  are  the  work  of  nine  hybridizers, 
Charles  Mallerin  of  France,  receiving  the 
iionor  of  having  two  roses,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot  and  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  in  the 
list. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  present 
ist  against  that  of  two  years  ago  to  see 
how  well  the  choices  of  that  time  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.   Of  the  twenty  in 
rhe  fist  of  1941,  four  are  disquafified  be- 
cause of  age  and  four  others,  McGredy*s 
\  ellow,  Sterfing,  McGredy*s  Sunset,  and 
McGredy's  Triumph,  have  lost  favor  and 
iiiiss   the   present   list.     The   remaining 
twelve  continue  to  hold  their  position  as 
the  best  of  the  new  introductions.    It  is 
orthy  of  note  that  Crimson  Glory  is 
iirst  in  both  lists  by  a  wide  margin  and 
the  first  three  are  the  same  in  both  lists. 
Crimson  Glory  and  Condesa  de  Sastago 
have  appeared  in  the  Best   Ten   of  all 
three  lists  (1938,  1941,  1943). 

While  no  instructions  were  given  to  the 
voters,  most  of  them  confined  their  at- 
tention to  Hybrid  Teas.  However,  for  the 


w 


first  time  a  Hybrid  Polyantha,  Donald 
Prior,  makes  the  list,  appearing  in  nine- 
teenth position.  This  is  indeed  a  strong 
recommendation  for  this  splendid  variety 
for  other  voters  would  have  listed  it  also, 
if  they  had  not  assumed  that  their  choices 
must  be  limited  to  Hybrid  Teas.  Other 
Polyanthas  receiving  strong  voting  were 
World's  Fair  (Minna  Kordes)  and  Pin- 
occhio.  Climbers  receiving  a  number  of 
votes  were  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James 
(Golden  Climber),  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas, 
Flash  and  Golden  Glow. 

No  white  rose  has  ever  made  the  select 
Best  Ten  group,  but  the  fine  Snowbird  of 
our  Editor-Secretary,  R.  Marion  Hatton, 
has  been  among  the  second  ten  in  each  of 
the  last  two  lists. 

Although  disqualified  from  this  survey 
because  of  age,  twenty-nine  older  varieties 
received  votes  and  the  gorgeous  rose, 
Comtesse  Vandal,  a  former  Best  Ten 
choice,  received  twelve  votes.  Either  rose 
fans  do  not  read  their  Modern  Roses  II, 
or  they  insist  on  their  favorites,  age  or  no 
age.  — W.  L.  Ayres,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


Notes  on  Disease  and  Insect  Control  in 

the  Rose  Garden 


FOR  THE  past  ten  years,  notes  have 
been  kept  on  the  methods  used  to  pro- 
tect roses  from  diseases  and  insects. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  roses  at  Tyca  Farm,  and  the  accom- 
panying table  and  notes  of  the  past  season 
represent  the  best  results  obtained  so 
far,  for  the  least  expense. 

The  following  comments  are  very  per- 
tinent. 

Bordeaux  is  used  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  season.  Also,  every  new  rose 
plant  is  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  when 
planted.  The  strength  used  is  4-4-50  (8 
tablespoonfuls  per  gallon). 

Yellow  Cuprocide  (yellow  cuprous  ox- 
ide) gave  very  good  results  as  a  fungicide. 
Some  blackspot  appeared  on  a  weak 
plant  of  a  new  rose  in  August  and  again  in 


September.  In  the  same  bed  of  forty 
roses,  blackspot  appeared  on  nine  other 
plants  in  September  and  October.  Some 
rust  also  appeared  on  a  few  Polyanthas 
and  Hybrid  Teas. 

S.  E.  C.  Oil  (self-emulsifying  cottonseed 
oil)  was  used  as  a  "spreader"  or  "sticker." 

Nicotine  Sulphate  40%  was  used  in  the 
form  of  Blackleaf  40.  It  was  better  and 
safer  than  Lethane  as  an  aphicide. 

Lethane  440  caused  "stunting,"  and  if 
used  too  strong,  will  also  "burn."  This 
"stunting"  was  evident  in  June,  and  the 
use  of  Lethane  should  have  been  stopped 
then  and  been  replaced  by  Nicotine. 
Lethane  was  used  in  the  strength  of  1  to 
400  (2  teaspoonfuls  per  gallon). 

Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead  was  used 
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early   in    May  to  control   Tent  Cater- 
pillars, and  also  from  the  end  of  June  to 
early  in  September  to  control  Japanese 
Beetles.    In  1942,  Japanese  Beetles  first 
appeared  on  June  20th  and  were  last  seen 
on  October  11th.  This  is  about  the  aver- 
age duration  of  these  insects  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  but  they  are  only  present  in 
great  numbers  from  early  in  July  to  about 
the  middle  of  September.    Arsenate  of 
lead  could  have  been  used  advantageously 
in  the  spray  of  9/13  (see  chart).   In  dis- 
tricts where  Japanese  Beetles  have  not 
yet  appeared,  arsenate  of  lead  may  be 
used  much  less  frequently.  This  past  sum- 
mer, a  green  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
was  obtained  which  gave  much  less  dis- 
figuration than  does  the  usual  pink  or 
white  powder. 

Wettable  Sulphur  has  been  used  with 
good  results  in  several  preceding  years  as 
a  fungicide,  but  it  causes  considerable  dis- 
figuration and  may  "burn"  in  hot  weather. 
It  was  used  in  the  strength  of  2  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  per  gallon. 


Tobacco  Dust  was  successfully  applied 
as  a  mulch  on  7/21   to  control  midge. 

I  much  prefer  spraying  to  dusting,  and, 
for  spraying  purposes,  a  Deming  Bucket 
Pump  is  used  with  a  three  gallon  bucket. 

The  usual  "three  in  one"  spray  is  mixed 
as  follows:— S.E.C.  Oil  (spreader)-l  table- 
spoonful;  Yellow  Cuprocide  (fungicide)- 
J^teaspoonful;  Nicotine  Sulphate  40% 
(aphicide)-13^  tablespoonfuls  and  Pow- 
dered Arsenate  of  Lead  (insecticide)-6 
tablespoonfuls.  Mix  all  in  3  gallons  of 
water.   Directions: — 

Put  2  gallons  of  water  in  spray  bucket. 

Get  2  wide-mouthed  specimen  bottles 
(3  to  4  ounce  bottles). 

Put  some  water  in  one  bottle,  add  1 
tablespoonful  of  S.  E.  C.  Oil,  shake 
vigorously,  pour  into  spray  bucket  and 
stir. 

Put  some  water  in  other  bottle,  add  U 
teaspoonful  of  Yellow  Cuprocide,  shake 
vigorously,  pour  into  spray  bucket  and 
stir.  (Water  may  have  to  be  added  to 
this  bottle  and  shaken  again  in  order  to 
get  all  of  the  cuprocide  out  of  the  bottle.) 


Add    1}/^  tablespoonfuls    of   Nicotiir 
Sulphate  to  spray  bucket  and  stir. 

Into  a  pitcher  of  water,  put  6  table 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
and  stir  well.   Then  pour  through  a  sieve 
into  spray  bucket. 

Add  enough  water  to  spray  bucket  to 
make  3  gallons  and  stir  well. 

For  1  gallon  of  spray,  the  amounts  are: 
— S.  E.  C.  Oil-2  teaspoonfuls;  Yellow  Cup- 
rocide-K  teaspoonful;  Nicotine  Sulphate 
40%-2  teaspoonfuls;  and  Powdered  Ar- 
senate of  Lead-2  tablespoonfuls.  Mix  all 
in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Notes  show  that  the  winter  of  1941-42 
was  quite  mild.  The  lowest  temperatures 
(at  Tyca  Farm)  were  2°  F.  below  zero,  in 
January,  and  3°  above  zero  in  February, 
with  little  snow.    The  heaviest  snowfall 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Eight  roses  out  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  were  winter-killed  or  required 
replacing.   Winter  protection  consisted  in 
"hilling  up'*  in  late  November  and  adding 
hay    in    December.     The    rainfall    was 
scanty  in  the  spring,  but  very  abundant 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  atmosphere 
was  hot  and  muggy.  Additional  watering 
was  given  in  April,  May,  and  early  June. 
It  rained  four  times  in  both  April  and 
May,  eleven  times  in  June,  twelve  times 
in  July,  sixteen  times  in  August,  seven 
times  in  September,  and  ten  times  in 
October. 

During  my  absence  on  vacation,  from 
August  7th  to  24th,  it  rained  fourteen 
times,  and,  in  spite  of  the  muggy  weather, 
the  results  of  the  spraying  were  not  at  all 
bad. 

Fertilizing  started  with  the  application 
of  bone  meal  in  November,  1941,  and 
other  fertilizers  were  applied  in  1942,  as 
shown  in  the  table.  Cow  manure  was 
liberally  used  in  the  form  of  Bovung. 

Cultivating  with  a  hoe  was  done  eight- 
een times  during  the  growing  season  and 
all  fallen  leaves  were  picked  up  before 
cultivating.  Thorough  "cleaning  up" 
of  all  beds  was  also  done  in  August,  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

Spring  pruning  was  done  April  5th,  and 
summer  pruning  on  August  3d. 

Roses  are  placed  at  least  18"  apart  and 
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a  free  circulation  of  air  is  further  pro- 
moted by  trying  to  keep  open  centers  in 
the  plants. 

Except  for  the  "stunting"  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  in  July,  the  blooms  were 
excellent. 

At  this  time  the  future  is  very  uncer- 


tain and  we  may  have  to  radically  modify 
our  methods.  Already,  some  spray  ma- 
terials cannot  be  obtained  and  fertilizers 
may  be  available  only  for  growing  food 
crops.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  with  how 
little. 

—John  B.  Carson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SPRAY  AND  FEEDING  SCHEDULE 
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And  Roses  Will  Be  Waiting         Richard  S.  Wilcox  Honored 


I  haven't  much  of  a  garden  but  it  will 
grow.  It  seems  that  the  boys  in  service 
like  to  remember  the  roses  and  they  want 
to  see  roses  when  they  come  back.  I  think 
they  must  have  something  unchanging 
and  beautiful  and  good  to  which  their 
minds  can  cling. — People  of  course. — 
But  in  this  case  a  little  back  yard  with  a 
wide  grass  path  and  a  pool— and  the 
roses.  I  have  other  flowers,  of  course — 
loads  of  peonies  and  most  of  the  worth- 
while flowering  shrubs  and  trees.  But 
the  boys  talk  about  the  roses.  By  golly 
they'll  have  them!  If  they  don't  come 
back  in  the  flesh  they'll  come  in  the 
spirit.  And  the  roses  will  be  there  as  long 
as  I  can  move  to  take  care  of  them. 

— Grace  Bowen,  New  York  City 


Richard  S.  Wilcox,  chairman  of  the 
Test  Garden  Committee  of  the  Minne- 
sota Rose  Society,  was  cited  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  outstanding  service 
in  encouraging  the  growing  of  roses  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  the  first  in  the  State  to 
grow  the  sub-zero  roses  of  Walter  D. 
Brownell  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  The 
success  which  he  had  in  the  testing  of 
these  and  other  varieties  laid  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  State  rose  test-garden 
was  established  in  Como  Park,  St.  Paul. 


Do  you    find   any  difference   between 
North  and  Southern  grown  plants? 
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R.  E.  Shepherd  in  his  Ohio  Garden 

Read,  Cogitate  and  Benefit 


,  During  the  past  winter  I   found  the 
time  to  read  each  of  the  A.  R.  S.  Annuals 
(1  have  'em  all)  leisurely.   They  contain 
a  wealth  of  information.   The  differences 
of  opinion  and  the  development  of  ideas 
are  both  instructive  and  amusing.    As 
each  year  passes  I  begin  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  we  must  make  our  own 
rules  and  I  am  becoming  more  "radical." 
At  one  time  the  pH  of  my  soil  worried 
me  a  lot  and  I  limed  and  then  limed  some 
more  with  no  visible  effect  on  growth, 
floriferousness  or  health.    Before  liming 
one  soil  sample  showed  a  pH  of  4.8  and 
another  4.9  which  is  very  acid.    Bone 
meal,  commercial  fertilizer  and  barnyard 
manure  were  all  used  with  varying  re- 
sults.   Every  new  spray  and  dust  was 
tried.    In  summarizing  my  results  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pH  means  very  little,  that 
a  3-18-9  commercial  fertilizer  probably 
gives  the  best  results  and  that  good  old 
Massey    Dust    keeps    everything   under 
control,  IS  economical  and  easy  to  apply 
I  uncover  my  Hybrid  Teas  just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  and  prune  them 
back  to  live  wood  regardless  of  length  of 
canes.   The  above  photo  of  an  unlimed 
corner  of  my  garden,  pH  4.8,  should  be 
proof  that  roses  do  not  insist  on  a  neutral 


or  sweet  soil,  although  probably  the  sour 
puss  (myself)  in  the  picture  could  stand 
a  bit  of  "sweet ning." 

I  believe  most  people  fuss  with  their 
roses  too  much.    Mine  thrive  on  neglect 
and  my  800  varieties  (about  1500  plants) 
are  not  pampered.    I  do  keep  the  weeds 
under    control    and    dust    occasionally. 
Have  never  artificially  watered  a  bush 
(we  do  not  have  city  water  and  must  con- 
serve our  well  and  cistern  supply)  ex- 
cept when  planting.   Our  home  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  city  limits  and  al- 
though  we   have   a   modern   home  and 
suthcient  water  for  our  own  use  (electric 
pump)  we  do  not  have  enough  to  waste. 
It  IS  my  contention  that  a  rose  bush  wants 
to  hve  and  that,  if  pampered  too  much,  it 
becomes  lazy.    I  have  actually  seen  rose 
bushes  that  appear  to  be  suffering  from  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

The  past  winter  has  convinced  me  that 
u  /T'"'"^  "hardy"  as  applied  to  some  of 
the  (I  might  say  all)  Horvath  and  Brown- 
ell  originators,  is  a  lot  of  bunk.  Mabelle 
Mearns  and  Faust  wintered  well  but  the 
rest  are  a  mess.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  and  Mary 
Wallace  are  about  the  only  climbers  in  my 
garden  that  show  no  injury. 

— R.  ET.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Score  10  points  for  each  question.  60  is  pass- 
ing; 70  good;  80  excellent;  90  or  better  denotes 
genius.   Answers  on  page  57. 

1.  Jackson  and  Perkins  claim  they  have 
the  most  popular  rose  for  1943  and  that  it 
IS  destined  to  be  the  "Rose  of  Tomorrow." 
Its  winsome  buds  are  rich  appealing  sal- 
mon, flushed  with  gold  at  the  base  and 
gradually  change  to  soft  clear  pink  as  they 
open.  It  belongs  to  the  Hybrid  Polyan- 
tha  class  but  the  blooms  are  perfect  Hy- 
brid Teas  in  miniature  and  are  unrivalled 
for  boutonnieres.  Walt  Disney  and  Sue 
Hastmgs  had  something  to  do  about  its 
name.   What  is  it? 


2.  What  big  patented  cerise-red  from 
Aicardi  m  1937  is  pictured  in  the  cata- 
logues as  the  most  alluring  scarlet-red 
imaginable  but  in  the  open  garden  is 
really  just  a  big  reddish-pink  that  soon 
fades?  However,  it  redeems  itself  some- 
what with  intense  American  Beauty  fra- 
grance. It  does  extremely  well  under 
glass. 

3.  Dr.  Nicolas  grew  a  pet  seedling  from 
Joanna  Hill  X  Federico  Casas  which 
gave  him  quite  a  thrill  with  its  first  bloom 
on  Aug.  31,  1932.  It  is  known  as  the 
streamlined  rose  and  is  extra  hardy,  in 
fact,  a  bed  of  this  rose  was  the  only  one  in 
the  Bellingrath  Gardens  in  Mobile  that 
survived  the  severe  killing  frost  early  in 
the  fall  of  1940  when  many  duck  hunters 
lost  their  lives.   Name  it. 

4.  What  60-petaled,  large  flowering 
Pol^^ntha  with  cream  colored  blooms  in 
the  Spring  and  a  little  orange-salmon  at 
the  center,  that  gradually  fades  to  white 
at  the  edges  and  takes  on  delightful  car- 
mine tints  in  the  Fall?  It  came  to  us  from 
Oeduldig  in  1909  and  is  a  descendent  of 
rrau  Karl  Druschki. 

^•,^^at  big,  tall,  bright,  cheerful, 
scarlet-red  Polyantha  hybrid  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  D.  T.  Poulsen  of 
Denmark  in  1924;  is  constantly  in  bloom, 
IS  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  planted  more  ex- 
tensively  throughout  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  than  any  other  Polyantha? 


6.  Last  year  the  Conard-Pyie  Co.  in- 
troduced a  new  maize-yellow  Hybrid  Tea 
with  lovely,  long-pointed  buds  that  at- 
tracted visitors  immediately  when  seeing 
J^  [or  the  first  time  in  their  test  garden. 
When  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  still  "No.  2980  " 
It  came  from  Max  Kraus  in  Holstein, 
Germany,  and  must  have  reminded  him  of 
the  clear  golden-yellow  of  the  famous 
daffodil,  King  Alfred.  What  was  it 
named? 

7.  In  1935  van  Rossem  gave  us  a  mas- 
terpiece that  received  all  sorts  of  medals 
in  Europe  and  I  think  it  really  merited 
and  deserved  a  patent  but  somehow  it 
missed.  It  is  two-toned  peach  and 
cadmium-yellow  whose  colors  blend  much 
like  that  of  a  famous  iridescent  pottery 
What  is  it?  " ' 

^  ^-  ^  certain  rose  has  apparently  adopted 
California  as  its  home  for  it  doesn't  do 
very  well  elsewhere.  The  McGredy  firm 
produced  it  and  exactly  ten  years  later 
Armstrong  Nurseries  found  it  as  a  climber. 
(Strange  as  it  seems,  that  very  same  year 
Germain  introduced  a  climber  exactly  like 
it  and  because  he  thought  it  had  "IT" 
named  it  Clara  Bow.)  By  far  the  best 
plants  of  this  rose  that  I  have  seen  are 
those  in  Mrs.  Derby's  San  Jose  garden. 
Name  it. 

9.  What  recently  patented  white  Poly- 
antha was  quite  definitely  the  favored 
potted  rose  among  florists  this  past 
Easter?  Its  flowers  come  in  "heavy 
clusters  of  pure  white,  clean  as  the  falling 
snow."  Incidentally,  there  is  a  climber 
by  the  same  name  that  is  reported  to  be 
everblooming. 

10.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  man  in 
Kent,  England  by  the  name  of  Archer 
crossed  Ophelia  with  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
toum and  produced  our  most  popular 
single  rose;  John  van  Barneveld  found  the 
first  climbing  specimen  and  California 
Roses,  Inc.  introduced  it  in  1933.  Its 
color  IS  pale  soft  rose-pink  enhanced  by  a 
large  cluster  of  stamens  on  wine-red  fila- 
ments much  like  the  eyelashes  on  a  big 
dofl.   Do  you  know  it? 
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Effective  Spraying  and  Dusting 


SPRAY  I  NO  and  dusting  for  diseases  and 
pests  of  the  rose  will  be  in  order  and 
underway  in  most  parts  of  N  )rth  America 
by  June  1.  It  is  still  true,  unfortunately, 
that  much  of  the  effort  going  into  plant 
protection  is  wasted.  The  reasons  for 
failures  have  been  set  forth  from  time  to 
time  and  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  and  the  Annual.  Effective  con- 
trol measures  are  no  more  difficult  than 
ineffective  ones;  and  especially  during 
these  trying  times  no  one  willingly  wastes 
time,  materials  or  effort.  The  factors 
making  for  effective  results  are  neither 
hard  to  understand  nor  difficult  to  put 
into  practice.  They  are  here  listed  as  re- 
minders, along  with  a  few  brief  comments. 

Proper  timing— In  any  spray  or  dust 
program  the  most  important  item  is  that 
of  proper  timing.    Insects  should  be  at- 
tacked early,  before  the  populations  are 
large  and  damage  to  the  foliage  or  blossoms 
has  been  done.  Disease  control  is  a  matter 
of  protection   and   this   means   that   the 
fungicide  must  be  on  the  plant  in  advance 
of  infection — in   actual   practice   in   ad- 
vance of  rain  periods  since  it  is  during  the 
time  the  foliage  is  wet  that  infection  takes 
place.   So  start  your  program  early  in  the 
season  before  infection  takes  place,  and 
spray   or   dust    your   plants   before   rain 
periods  insofar  as  this  may  be  feasible. 
And  if  you  really  try  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  just  how  feasible  it  is  to  take  the 
weather  into  consideration  in  your  pro- 
tection  programs.    And  remember  that 
proper  timing  includes  the  necessity  of  re- 
plenishing   materials    washed    from    the 
foliage  by  rains,  and  of  promptly  provid- 
ing protection  for  new  growth  as  it  de- 
velops. 

Thoroughness — Along  with  proper  tim- 
ing, thoroughness  arrays  itself  as  an  item 
of  major  importance.  For  black-spot  and 
other  diseases  that  may  arise  from  in- 
fections on  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
coverage  of  both  sides  is  essential.  The 
way  to  assure  adequate  coverage  of  both 
sides  is  to  direct  the  spray  or  dust  at  each 
surface  in  turn.  Direct  it  upwards  to 
cover  the  lower  surface  and  downwards  to 


cover  the  upper.  A  good  practice  is  to 
cover  the  lower  leaf  surfaces  first  since  it 
will  be  found  that  considerable  material 
drops  back  and  falls  on  the  upper  sides. 
Final,  direct  application  to  the  upper 
sides  to  make  certain  of  thorough  coverage 
is  then  done  quickly.  Adequate  material 
must  be  used  to  do  the  job,  and  the  con- 
centrations must  be  carefully  checked. 
In  using  proprietary  materials  follow  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer;  for  stand- 
ard materials  the  recommended  concen- 
trations of  the  investigator  should  be 
followed. 

Spreaders — The  use  of  spreaders,   of 
importance  for  sprays,   associates  itself 
with  thorough  coverage.   Several  persons 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence 
lately  apparently  heard  of  spreaders  for 
the  first  time — both  they  and  I  were  sur- 
prised.  Your  own  observations  will  have 
taught  you  that  the  surface  of  a  rose  leaf 
is  waxy  or  oily  in  character  and  is  wetted 
with  difficulty.    Water  and  most  simple 
mixtures   of  spray    materials   form   into 
drops  and  run  off  rose  foliage  without 
wetting  it.    For  good  coverage  the  spray 
material  should  have  some  supplement 
added  to  assure  wetting  and  spreading  of 
the  spray.   If  you  are  using  a  proprietary 
spray  material  it  probably  has  the  spreader 
already  added.    If  you  are  mixing  your 
own  spray,  be  sure  to  add  a  spreader. 
Good  ones  are  on  the  market,  some  serv- 
ing   as    stickers    as    well    as    spreaders. 
Efficiency  in  spraying  cannot  be  had  un- 
less the  spray  material  spreads  and  ad- 
heres to  the  foliage.   One  should  keep  in 
mind  in  adding  a  spreader  that  only  the 
minimum   quantity   necessary   for   good 
wetting  should  be  used— too  much  will 
result    in    run    off   and    poor   coverage. 
Spreaders    are    effective    in    exceedingly 
small  quantities. 

Equipment — A  good  job  of  spraying  or 
dusting  cannot  be  done  without  good 
equipment.  Included  with  equipment  is 
the  question  of  adequate  pressures  in 
spraying.  In  the  last  (March-April)  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  the  subject  of  hand 
sprayers  and  dusters  was  covered.  Let  no 
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one  think  that  a  real  job  of  dusting  can 
be  done  with  a  cloth  bag  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  as  a  substitute  for  a  duster.    And 
small  cheap  hand  sprayers,  mostly  toys, 
are  equally  impossible  even  if  the  maga- 
zine in  which  they  are  advertised  features 
a  pretty  girl  operating  them— and  doing 
It  without  effort  and  without  damage  to  a 
party  dress.  Good,  substantial  equipment 
of  sound  design  is  essential  for  satisfactory 
results;  and  it  must  receive  proper  care 
^"^  ^e  kept  in  good  condition.    Sprays 
should  be  applied  as  fine  mists  and  this  is 
only  possible  if  plenty  of  pressure  is  main- 
tained and  the  nozzles  are  properly  de- 
signed and  worn  discs  replaced  frequently. 
Extension   rods   and   angle  nozzles   will 
make  it  possible  to  cover  the  undersides 
of   the   leaves,    and   without   too   much 
trouble. 


Pyrethrum  and  rotenone  are  exceedingly 
scarce  and  needed  by  our  armed  forces; 
dependence  will  have  to  be  placed  largely 
on  such  materials  as  nicotine  sulfate  (40 
per  cent)  as  spray  or  dust  for  sucking  in- 
sects, and  on  arsenate  of  lead  for  chewing 
insects.  Rather  than  frequent  changes 
'[^"^  material  to  material,  the  gardener 
should  select  some  material,  spray  or 
dust,  shown  by  experimental  work  to  be 
effective  and  generally  satisfactory,  and 
stick  to  It  and  learn  to  use  it  to  best  ad- 


vantage. 


— L.  M.  Massev,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


.  Materials— Finally,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  materials  to  use.    The  average 
gardener  places  too  much  emphasis  on 
n^aterial  in  that  he  is  incfined  to  blame 
the  material  in  all  instances  where  good 
results  are  not  obtained.  So  the  question 
of  materials  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  reminders.    Anyway,  by  now  the 
choice  of  materials  will  have  been  made 
for  1943  and  the  problem  will  be  largely 
u  ^^,^^^^^^S  ^^e  i^ost  out  of  material 
on  hand.    But  the  gardener  may  accept 
with  confidence  the  statement  that  both 
dusts  and  sprays  of  demonstrated  eflficiency 
and  safety  are  available  for  the  protection 
of  his  roses  against  most  of  the  diseases 
and  pests  with  which  he  will  have  to  con- 
tend.  The  fungicide  depended  on  mostly 
tor  rose  protection  is  sulfur,  as  spray  or 
dust;  and  fortunately  this  material  is  not 
among  the  critical  war  materials  with  re- 
strictions on  its  use  on  ornamental  plants. 
I  hose  using  sulfur  as  a  dust  will  want  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  at  least  325  mesh 
with  respect  to  fineness,  and  that  it  is 
prepared  especially  for  use  as  a  dust. 
1  hose  who  prefer  to  spray  with  sulfur 
should  use  the  wettable  sulfurs  (material 
m  suspension)  rather  than  the  soluble 
sulfurs  in  order  to  avoid  serious  burning, 
borne  modification  of  your  program,  per- 
naps  a  shift  from  sulfur  to  a  copper  fungi- 
cide, may  be  needed  to  prevent  burning 
during    periods    of   high    temperatures, 
(bee  the  July-August,  1939,  Magazine). 


Last  Year's  Good  Workmen 

Because  Proof  of  the  Pudding  ofl^icially 
boots  out  varieties  before  suflTicient  time 
elapses    after    their    introduction    for   a 
clear  demonstration  of  merit  or  demerit, 
and  because  many  old  roses  continue  to 
give  excellent  results,  I  am  presenting  a 
list  of  the  roses  that  did  well  in  my  garden 
last  year.  No  attempt  is  made  at  ranking 
in  order  of  excellence.    All  were  satis- 
factory.   Some  varieties  that  I  have  re- 
ported upon  for  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
have  been  included  in  order  to  make  the 
list  complete. 

^^\yr^^'i^^^'^~'^'^^^*^"^'  ^^^^  ^^^»  semi-double. 
My  plants  seem  to  grow  taller  than  most  re- 
port them. 

Antoine  Rivoire— flesh-colored  blooms  of  splen- 
did form  on  long  stems  for  cutting,  healthy 
foliage  on  vigorous  plant. 

Apricot  Dawn— very  vigorous.  low  plant,  with 
repeated  bloom  true  to  its  name;  healthy 
fouage. 

Birdie  Blye— floriferous  China  rose,  strong 
grower,  pink. 

Caledonia— repeated  white  blooms  of  excellent 
quahty  on  vigorous  bush. 

Christopher  Stone— a  striking  free  flowering 
red. 

Condesa  de  Sastago— spectacular  bicolor. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas— best  everblooming  climber  I 
have  tried.  Flowers  produced  in  abundance 
and  m  strict  conformity  to  the  picture  in  the 
catalog.  Growth  to  eight  feet  in  its  second  year. 

DuQUESA  de  Penaranda— apricot,  with  striking 
loliage. 

E.  G.  Hill — lovely,  brilliant  double  red. 

Etoile  de  Hollande— most  vigorous  bush,  and 
most  floriferous  of  afl  my  reds;  a  giant  bloom, 
hne  for  cuttmg;  healthy  foliage. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki— old  reliable  white. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Gruss  an  Aachen — both  original  and  the  pink 
sport  are  highly  floriferous,  very  double. 

Improved  Lafayette — floriferous  red  Polyan- 
tha.  It  makes  good  own-root  plants  from  cut- 
tings. 

KoRovo — one  of  my  three  favorites  among  the 
pinks  and  most  vigorous  grower  of  them  all. 
Fine  for  cutting. 

Lady  Alice   Stanley— pink,   repeated   bloom. 

Lady  Ashtown— pink,  especially  good  in  spring 
and  fall. 

Luna — light  yellow,  good  for  cutting,  free  flower- 
ing. 

Mabelle  Stearns — pink  blooms,  true  to  the 
color  and  form  shown  in  the  catalogs,  none  too 
large,  but  very  attractive.  In  this  climate,  the 
bush  does  not  seem  to  grow  as  vigorously  as  is 
claimed  for  it,  and  it  does  not  bloom  in  mid- 
summer. 

Maurice — good  red. 

Mevrouw  Welmoet  van  Heek— light  red, 
freely  produced. 

Ninon  Vallin— a  neglected  yellow  and  apricot 
bicolor  that  deserves  wider  use,  at  least  m  this 
region. 

NuNTius  Pacelli— white,  repeated  bloom  of 
good  quality,  vigorous. 

President  Plumcocq — lovely  copper,  in  re- 
peated bloom. 

President  W.  H.  Taft— an  old  rose  which  de- 
^rves  to  be  re-discovered;  a  lovely  glowing  pink, 
fine  for  cutting,  prolific.  To  avoid  the  delay 
incident  to  letters  of  inquiry,  let  me  say  that  I 
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get  it  from   Heller  Bros.   Co.,   New  Castle, 
Indiana. 

Red  Radiance — dependable,  as  usual. 

SceurTherese— beautiful  yellow  buds,  streaked 
red  opening  to  a  lovely  bloom  in  the  house,  not 
so  attractive  if  left  to  open  on  the  bush. 

Sterling— a  fine  pink,  of  vigorous  growth  and 
enchanting  form. 

Texas  Centennial — impressive  red,  good  form, 
healthy  foliage,  and  at  last  I  seem  to  have  a 
hardy  plant. 

The  Doctor — a  lovely  pink,  showing,  (on  a  Hen- 
nessey plant),  more  vigor  than  commonly  is 
attributed  to  it. 

W.  Freeland  Kendrick — repeated  crops  of 
lovely,  flesh  colored  blooms.  Since  this  is 
rarely  found  in  catalogs.  Til  add  that  I  got  it 
from  Heller  Bros.,  also. 

These  were  my  best  performers  last 
year,  excluding  three  for  which  I  have  no 
names  and  upon  which  it  would  be  use- 
less therefore  to  report.  All  but  nine 
have  spent  several  years  in  my  garden,  so 
that  they  have  established  their  ability 
as  performers.  I  have  other  varieties 
that  have  done  fairly  well,  but  are  not  up 
to  the  leyd  of  those  in  this  list,  and  of 
course  there  are  a  few  that  have  been 
thorough  disappointments. 

—Maurice  H.  Merrill,  Norman,  Oklahoma 


The  Societies 


New  England  Rose  Society 

The  New  England  Rose  Society  held 
Its  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  in  March 
at  Hotel  Gardner,  Boston.  The  gathering 
was  the  largest  the  Rose  Society  has  ever 
had. 

After  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Hast- 
ings of  Worcester,  one  of  our  members, 
showed  moving  pictures  in  natural  color, 
taken  by  himself,  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Society  in  1941  to  the  Brownell  Gardens 
in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  the  rose-gardens  in  and  around  Portland, 
Maine,  as  well  as  pictures  of  roses  on 
Cape  Cod. 

Following  the  pictures,  there  were  dis- 
cussions by  different  members  on  cultural 
practices,  reports  by  members  on  what 
roses  had  been  successful  in  their  gardens, 
and  reports  by  different  members  on 
spraying,  dusting,  and  fertilizing. 


The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
year  were  all  reelected  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  year. 

Very  soon  the  Society  will  issue  a  Prac- 
tical Bulletin  on  How  to  Grow  Roses  and 
What  Roses  to  Buy,  designed  particularly 
to  meet  the  needs  of  new  members  who 
are  amateurs  and  who  want  instruction  in 
growing  roses. 

The  Society  is  planning  to  take  an  even 
larger  space  this  year  in  the  Rose  Show  in 
Boston  in  June.  Last  year  its  exhibit  won 
a  bronze  medal  and  a  cash  prize  of  $35. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Rose  Show  Com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Worcester.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Worcester  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  Flower  Shows  in  the  past 
and  has  taken  many  prizes. 

— George  A.  Sweetser,  President 


Wayne  Rose  Society 

At  our  last  meeting  the  Wayne  Rose 
Society  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  indorsed 
Mr.  Adolph  Jaenicke  for  the  Johnny 
Appleseed  Award  on  the  following  points. 

He  was  the  first  man  to  establish  a 
Municipal  Rose  Garden  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  he  has  continued  to  mount  in 
his  outstanding  leadership  throughout  the 
State. 

He  does  great  work  among  the  school 
children  of  our  City  and  gives  10,000 
plants  yearly  for  the  pupils  to  grow  and  de- 
velop. 

He  is  the  Chief  Forester  of  our  parks 
and  if  any  tree  is  removed  he  tries  to  re- 
place it  with  two  new  ones. 

He  developed  the  Japanese  Gardens, 
now  called  the  Jaenicke  Gardens,  and 
transformed  it  from  an  eyesore  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  beauty  spots  of  the  City 
and  State. 

He  is  interested  and  is  doing  a  wonder- 
ful work  in  beautifying  our  river  banks, 
(hort  Wayne  has  three  rivers.) 

Also  he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Wayne  Rose  Society. 

— Lloyd  D.  Welbaum,  Secretary 

Pacific  Rose  Society 

Each  year  the  Pacific  Rose  Society 
sends  out  a  ballot  to  each  of  its  members 
asking  which  roses  they  find  best  regard- 
less of  age  and  froni  these  ballots  we  learn 
which  roses  are  doing  best.  As  most  of  the 
ballots  are  turned  in  from  Southern  Cali- 
tornia  this  is  really  a  list  for  that  section. 

The  following  is  this  year's  list  which  is 
broken  down  into  the  diff*erent  colors  first, 
then  follows  the  winners  in  order  of  choice* 
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Red:  1  Etoile  de  Hollande,  2.  Heart's 
Uesire,  3.  Crimson  Glory,  4.  Victoria 
Harrington. 

^  M^r'^'J'^  ^"'h^-  ^-  ^^^"^'  ^'  Eclipse, 
i.  McGredy's  Yellow. 

Pink:  1  J.  Otto  Thilow,  2.  Picture, 
3.  banta  Anita. 

Multicolor:  1.  Pres.  Herbert  Hoover, 
^.  1  ahsman,  3.  Condesa  de  Slistago. 

Copper  Shades:  1.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy, 
^.  Hmrich  Gaede,  3.  Duquesa  de  Pena- 
randa. 


Flame  andCarmine:  1.  Charlotte  Arm- 
fJ'^^gu^r^T^^^as  Centennial,  3.  Mme. 
Henri  Guillot. 

Salmon-pink:  1.  Comtesse  Vandal, 
Z.  Lulu,  5.  Los  Angeles. 

White:  1.  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria, 
2.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  3.  McGredy's 
Ivory.  "^ 

Singles— any    color:  1.    Dainty    Bess 
Z.  Innocence,  3.  Isobel. 

The  twelve  best  roses  for  Southern  Cali- 
tornia  arranged  in  order  of  choice:  L  Etoile 
de  Hollande,  2.  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
6.  lexas  Centennial,  4.  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, 5.  Lulu,  6.  J.  Otto  Thilow,  7  Pic- 
^li^V^-,  J^^^sman,  9.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy. 
10.  Eclipse,  11.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom,  12, 
Heart  s  Desire. 

Favorite  New  Roses  introduced  within 
the  last  five  years:  1.   Charlotte  Arm- 
f  ^^;}%.f  heart's  Desire,  3.  Santa  Anita, 
4.   California,    5.    Mme.    Henri    Guillot 
o.  Apricot  Queen. 

The  four  best  Climbing  Roses  for 
bouthern  California:  1.  CI.  Etoile  de  Hol- 
aT"^^'  I  9/  ^^^^sman,  3.  CI.  Souv.  de 
Mme.  Boullet,  4.  CI.  Louise  Catherine 
rSreslau. 

Favorite  Polyanthas:  1.  World's  Fair, 
2,  Kirsten  Poulsen. 

—Fred  W.  Walters,  Executive  Secretary 

New  Orleans  Rose  Society 

We  want  you  to  know  of  the  work  the 
New  Orleans  Rose  Society  is  currently 
doing  out  at  Lagarde  Hospital,  one  of  the 
large  army  base  hospitals  in  this  area. 

Under  the  able  supervision  and  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Harry  Daunoy,  we  have  land- 
scaped a  space  in  front  of  the  headquarters 
at  Lagarde,  between  the  chapel  and  head- 
quarters, where  flag  services  are  held. 

We  have  planted  some  200  rose  bushes 
and  ten  tree  roses,  and  we  have  selected 
the  varieties  which  we  know  will  do  well 
in  the  South.  Our  color  scheme  is  in  tones 
ot  yellow  and  red— ranging  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  deep,  rich  red. 

In  addition,  we  are  arranging  lettering 
of  bowood  in  front  of  the  rose  garden  to 
read  LAGARDE  HOSPITAL.    ^^'^''^"' ^"^ 

Our  committee  for  this  particular  work 
was   Mrs.    Harry   Daunoy,    Mr.    Harrys 
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Daunoy,  Miss  Alma  Rosentreter  and  the 
writer. 

Members  of  our  society  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  an  appeal  to  finance  this 
most  worthy  cause. 

— Eunice  Thomas  McCraney,  President 

Utah  Rose  Society 

At  our  Utah  Rose  Society  Meeting, 
April  15,  besides  some  wonderful  movie 
pictures  of  gardens,  we  indulged  in  a  new 
departure  in  the  form  of  a  plant  auction. 
Some  of  the  members  wanted  it,  so  we 
put  it  on,  and  it  proved  to  be  quite  a  suc- 
cess. Lots  of  fun  and  we  took  in  about 
$25.00  from  the  sale  of  plants  and  bushes 
donated  by  the  different  members.  It 
seems  our  programs  go  over  better  when 
we  are  able  to  arrange  something  in  which 
as  many  of  the  members  as  possible  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

— W.  M.  Keller,  Rec.  Secretary ,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

East  Bay  Counties  Rose  Society 

At  our  monthly  meeting  the  other  night 
we  selected  what  our  society  considers  to 
be  the  "Best  Dozen"  for  this  year.  After 
we  had  made  our  selection  one  of  our 
membfers,  Mr.  Sydney  Munro  read  us  the 
list  of  the  Best  Dozen  chosen  by  the 
American  Rose  Society  twenty  years  ago. 
I  am  giving  you  the  two  lists  thinking  the 
old  list  might  also  prove  interesting. 

American  Rose  Society  Best  Dozen 
Twenty  Years  Ago 

Etoile  de  Hollande,  Etoile  de  France, 
Souv.  de  Georges  Fernet,  Etoile  de  Feu, 
Willowmere,  Mrs.  William  Egan,  Mme. 
Butterfly,  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  Mme. 
Leon  Pain,  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Souv. 
de  Claudius  Pernet,  Miss  Willmott. 

East  Bay  Counties  Rose  Society 
List  1942 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot,  Christopher  Stone,  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Picture,  Hinrich  Gaede,  Du- 
quesa  de  Penaranda,  Signora  Piero  Puri- 
celli,  J.  Otto  Thilow,  Saturnia,  McGredv's 
Yellow. 

— (Mrs.)  Madge  W.  Mariotte,  Secretary 


San  Francisco  Rose  Society 

The  Society  held  its  Rose  Show,  Sunday, 
May  2d,  and  it  was  a  wow,  nearly  3000 
attending. 

One  of  the  high  lights  was  the  group  of 
roses  sent  over  from  San  Quentin.  It's  a 
prison  and  they  are  bad  growers,  maybe, 
but  the  artist  who  made  up  the  cards  must 
have  been  serving  for  counterfeiting — 
they  were  marvels  and  the  roses  were  ex- 
cellent. 

Albert  S.  Samuels,  one  of  the  largest 
jewelers  here,  put  up  a  24-inch  cup  for  the 
best  golden  yellow  rose.  This  was  won  by 
G.  F.  McDonough  with  a  grand  bloom  of 
Eclipse. 

The  Nicholson  Bowl  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Rogers  on  points.  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  Silver  Medal  Certificate 
went  to  Francis  Apter  for  a  Mme.  Butter- 
fly, while  the  two  A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Certifi- 
cates were  won  by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Rogers,  with 
a  bloom  of  President  Pluniecocq  and 
George  Deubler  with  a  McGredy 's  Ivory. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Rogers  was  high  on  points; 
Tom  Di  Benedetto,  second;  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Hughes,  third ;  Albert  Stettler,  fourth 
and  G.  F.  McDonough,  fifth. 

We  did  not  make  any  money  but  did 
break  even.     — G.  F.  McDonough,  Secretary 

The  Councils 

Since  the  March-April  Magazine,  elec- 
tions have  been  completed  in  three  Dis- 
tricts with  the  following  results: 

Paul  F.  Frese,  Editor,  Flower  Grower, 
2049  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
City  has  been  elected  in  District  No.  2, 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Miss  Alma  Nimtz,  13315  Rexford 
Street,  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  has  been 
elected  in  District  No.  8  (Indiana  and 
Illinois). 

David  B.  Watson,  12310  Ohio  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  was  elected  in  District 
No.  9  (Michigan  and  Wisconsin). 

Harry  L.  Daunoy,  26  Farnham  Place, 
Metairie,  New  Orleans,  La.,  won  in  Dis- 
trict No.  11,  which  covers  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  new  Councillors  are  out  to  in- 
crease our  membership  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  members  in  their  Dis- 
tricts. 
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Professor  White  Passes  On 

Members  who  have  kept  up  with  the 
American  Rose  Annuals  will  undoubtedly 
call  to  mind  a  picture  of  George  Paul,  of 

ino^-*    a"^'  ^^^^^^^^  as  presented  in  the 
1922   American   Rose   Annual,    and   re- 
printed on  page  160  of  Modern  Roses  II. 
I  his  picture  of  George  Paul  showed  just 
the  sort  of  man  who  could  do  great  hy- 
bridizing work.   It  was  made  by  Professor 
White  in  1921,  just  two  weeks  before  the 
death  ol  George  Paul,  and  was  one  of  the 
precious  souvenirs  of  a  man  who  was  sec- 
^^^^7r.?i^^^  American  Rose  Society  dur- 
ing 1917  to  1920  and   who  adequately 
represented  it  as  he  traveled. 

Professor  White  had  another  reason  for 
being  remembered  by  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society.    It  was  through 

u/?L^  I  ^  }.  .  ^^  contact  was  made  with 
Wilhelm  Kordes,  the  great  German  rosar- 
lan  who  kept  along  with  the  American 
Kose  bociety  continually  from  1921  until 
the  war  shut  him  off,  and  whose  reports 
on  the  new  roses  were  critically  important. 
I  hus  Professor  White,  through  whom  this 
contact  was  secured,  did  an  additional 
service  to  the  rose  in  America. 
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Retiring  some  years  ago  from  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  of 
Cornell  University,  Professor  White  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Hawaii,  returning  from 
there  to  his  old  home  in  Ithaca  where  he 
passed  away  on  May  12,  1943.  A  ser- 
vice of  remembrance  for  him  was  con- 
1^1943"  ^^^^^^ """  Saturday,  May 


Everett  A.  Piester 


J^f^L4U/i^?lf(^^^iA.£cu>uf 


In  England 


We  are  still  going  strong— new  mem- 
t>ers  last  year  were  up  and  they  are  join- 

TkliJ^^""  ^^  ^^^  '■^^^  «f  ^wo  a  day,— 
a  little  different  to  pre-war  when  we  often 
had  twenty  a  day,  but  that  time  will 
come  again  after  the  war.  People  here 
have  become  garden-minded  again  and 
tney  will  not  have  much  else  to  spend  their 
nioney  on. 

-Courtney    Page     Secretary,    National    Rose 
Society,  London,  England. 


Trustee  American  Rose  Society 

Mich.,  M.L.D.;  In  Landscape  offices  in 
Missouri  with  an  interval  of  duty  on 
?ff  "^Q."  ^"rder.    In  1917  instructor  at 

aTf    ig'iQ^tQ^f  •  ^V^-^t'  ^^  Lt.  Inf. 

A.h.F.;  1919-1923  at  Iowa  State  College 
Instr.  to  Assoc.  Prof  in  charge  of  Dept. 
A  '-^"dscape  Architecture.  1923-24 
Asst.  Prof.  Univ  of  Mich..  Dept.  of  Und- 

landscape  construction.   1926  Asst.  Und- 
scape  Architect  and  Landscape  Supt.  of 

lQ?7"'n^"f"'?'n  Exposition  (Phila.); 
1927-pept.  of  Parks.  City  of  Hartford 

fir;t"r-l  c""^  ^^'*-  ?"Pt-  Re-established 
(^^rT'^v  ^^S^'^^''  '"  1934.  extended 
famous  Elizabeth  Park  Rose-Garden  1937. 
Trustee,  A.  R.S. 

Answers  to  The  Rose  Quiz  on  page  5 1 


1.  Pinocchio 

2.  Rome  Glory 

3.  Eclipse 

4.  Gruss  An  Aachen 

5.  Kirsten  Poulsen 


6.  Narzisse 

7.  Faience 

8.  Golden  Emblem 

9.  Summer  Snow 
10.  Dainty  Bess 
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A  Splendid  Record 


For  various  reasons  (none  of  them  good) 
our  garden  was  unsprayed  through  last 
summer — ^that  is,  from  July  1st  until 
early  September — and  early  in  September 
I  walked  over  the  garden  and  made  notes 
roughly  of  the  varieties  that  still  retained 
75%  or  more  of  their  foHage.  We  have 
over  twelve  hundred  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  there  may  have  been  a  lot  of 
them  that  I  did  not  notice,  but  those  that 
caught  my  eye  are  as  follows: 

Retaining  85%  to  95%  of  their  foliage: 
Cahfornia,  Advance,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Soeur  Therese,  Audrey  Stell,  Souv.  de 
Pierre  Guillot,  Meme  Buy,  Mme.  Lucien 
Perrier,  Numa  Fay,  Golden  Dawn, 
Queensland  Beauty,  Nellie  E.  Hillock, 
Dorothy  James,  Milady,  Chas.  H.  Rigg, 
Dr.  Heinrich  Lumpe. 

Retaining  75%  to  85%  of  their  foliage: 
Tango,  Antonio  Pahissa,  Miss  America, 
Alezane,  Highland  Park,  Chas.  K.  Doug- 
lass, M.  S.  Hershey,  Picture,  Signora 
Piero  Puricelli,  Satan,  Eclipse,  Pedralbes, 
Radiance,  Red  Radiance,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Bell,  Polar  Bear,  Mrs.  Bryce  Allen,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Deverman,  Talisman,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Jacques 
Porcher,  Richard  E.  West,  Indiana, 
Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Christine,  Sentinel, 
Papa  Klein,  Lady  Pirrie,  Commandant 
L.  Bartre,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria, 
Lady  Craig,  Mme.  Jules  Bouche,  Mrs. 
Franklin  Dennison,  Ellen  Terry  and 
possibly  many  others. 

There  was  ten  inches  of  excess  rainfall 
last  summer  over  normal,  and  this  made 
conditions  for  blackspot  infestation  better 
than  for  many  years.  Blackspot  spores 
had  picnics  all  summer  long,  and  a  regu- 
lar Harvest  Home  Festival  in  September. 
There  were  many  rainy  periods  of  several 
days  each  when  it  of  course  would  have 
been  utterly  useless  to  spray  the  garden. 
The  garden  was  sprayed  with  a  10  to  1 
dormant  solution  of  lime  sulphur  about 
April  10th,  and  then  during  May  and 
June  there  were  either  three  or  four  other 
mild  lime  sulphur  sprays,  which  contained 
two  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and  two 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  to  a  hundred 
gallons  of  w^ater.  Only  one  spray  had 
arsenate  of  lead  in  it.  These  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  verbal  suggestions  given 


me  by  Dr.  Massey  when  visiting  my  gar- 
den, for  an  economical  fungicide  to  be 
used  when  the  temperature  was  not  above 
85  degrees. 

— C  R.  McGiNNES,  Reading,  Pa, 

Note — See  front  cover  for  a  view  in  Treasurer 
McGinnes'  garden. 


Word  of  Appreciation 

While  enjoying  two  most  joyous  hours 
in  my  rose  garden  this  evening  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Rose  Society  and  the  work 
it  is  doing  to  further  the  appreciation  of 
roses  throughout  our  great  nation,  as  I 
thought  of  it,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  honorable  tasks  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  any  group. 

Although  I  am  just  a  new  member  of 
the  Society,  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  new 
member  of  that  group  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  roses  and  receive  the  great  blessings 
that  come  from  growing  them.    It  is  my 
privilege  to  have  a  mother  who  has  al- 
ways grown  roses  and  as  a  small  boy  I 
well  remember  her  directing  me  in  pour- 
ing soapy  water  on  them  to  kill  the  aphids 
and  how  we  used  to  soak  tobacco  stems  in 
water  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
I  don't  remember  the  names  of  those 
roses  that  grew  year  in  and  year  out  in  our 
garden,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  won- 
derful fragrance  they  had,  nor  will  I  ever 
forget  how  much  pleasure  my  mother  de- 
rived from  them.    But,  beautiful  as  they 
must  have  been,  and  I  am  sure  they  were 
wonderful,   I  can't  see  how  they  could 
match  the  beauty  of  those  in  my  own 
garden. 

Such  roses  as,  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet, 
Crimson  Glory,  The  Chief,  Angels  Mateu, 
Rose  Marie,  Lulu,  Snowbird,  Talisman, 
Eclipse,  Golden  Rapture,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot,  Picture,  Hinrich  Gaede,  and 
many,  many  others  in  my  garden  equal  in 
color,  design  and  fragrance  any  or  all 
of  the  truly  beautiful  creations  on  this 
earth  of  ours. 

True,  our  own  nation  as  well  as  all  the 
others  are  in  a  critical  period  with  possibly 
even  more  desperate  times  ahead,  times 
calling  for  all  our  energies  to  be  bent  to 
the  task,  but  it  is  my  sincere  hope,  even 
though  perilous  storms  envelop  us,  that 
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we  never  forget  the  beauty  that  God  has 
endowed  to  us  in  the  rose. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  hope,  feeling 
that  the  American  Rose  Society  is  the 
foundation  for  the  continued  growth  in 
popularity  of  the  rose  I  am  attaching  a 
list  of  people,  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
1  am  sure  will  want  to  be  members  of  the 
society. 

In  closing  let  me  tell  you  that  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of  the  society  and  I  wish  for  everyone  the 
same  wonderful  pleasure  from  their  roses 
that  I  secure  from  my  own. 

—Webster  G.  Wiley,  Glendale,  Calif. 

'*  Whatsoever  things  are 
lovely — " 


^ake  new  friends  but  keep  the  old. 
These  are  silver,  they  are  gold.* 

The  members  of  the  American   Rose 
Society    read    such    interesting    stories 
about  the  old  roses,  that  I  wish  to  add  the 
record  of  a  dozen  roses  that  were  planted 
on  March  24,  1900  in  a  modest  home 
yard  in  Seattle,  Washington  by  a  woman 
who  has  tended  them  ever  since  and  en- 
joyed these  original  plants  for  forty-three 
years.    Mrs.  A.  G.  Maris,  living  at  1122 
North  Broadway  set  these  roses  in  her 
yard  about  their  new  dwelling  in  a  section 
of  the  city  very  sparsely  populated  in  the 
beginning  year  of  the  Twentieth  century, 
bince  then,  the  city  has  completely  en- 
veloped her  garden  for  miles  around,  yet 
these  same   roses   have   summered   and 
wintered  there  to  give  the  neighborhood 
annual    joy.      Weddings    and    funerals, 
hospitals    and    homes,    sick    rooms    and 
parties  have  shared  in  the  abundance  of 
blooms  which  this  little  rose  woman  de- 
lighted to  share  with  others. 

Other  rose  people  will  be  interested  in 
the  list  of  names  which  were  among  the 
best  sellers  in  the  year  1900.   Mrs.  Maris 
herself  planted  the  following  kinds;  Mme. 
Alfred    Carriere;    La    France;    General 
Jacqueminot;  Empress  of  China;  CI.  Mme. 
Carohne     Testout;     American     Beauty: 
Pink  Moss;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Craw- 
lord;   Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria;   Papa 
oontier;  Sunburst;  one  variety  name  not 
recovered.   Each  year  there  has  been  put 
lorth  some  new  wood.    Some  plants  are 


not  returning  dividends  as  when  they  were 
youthful  but  all  are  still  very  much  alive 
and  some  are  good  yet  for  another  forty 
years.  I  only  learned  of  the  existence  of 
these  roses  when  the  owner  asked  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  prune  them.  Now 
It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  restrain  myself 
enough  to  wait  until  June  brings  them 
into  bloom.  When  someone  tells  me  that 
roses  don't  do  well,  are  a  poor  investment 
and  are  short  lived,  I  shall  make  him 
stand  before  these  veterans  of  the  years 
and  take  it  all  back  or  else!  Later  on  I 
hope  to  write  of  these  precious  roses  when 
they  bloom. 

~Sod^  ^^'  ^^""^^^^  Secretary,  Seattle  Rose 

Poor  Plants  of  High-Priced 

Roses 

In  every  number  of  the  American  Rose 
Annual  there  appears  in  the  Proof  of  the 
Pudding  complaints  of  members  having 
received  poor  plants  and  a  careful  check 
of  the  Pudding  in  the  last  four  Annuals 
shows    the    following    number    of   com- 

?n}o^V.  l^f^v^^J  1941,  39;  1942,  28  and 
iy4i,  21.  As  for  myself,  I  have  also  fre- 
quently received  poor  plants. 

In  my  opinion  these  complaints  are  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  honesty  of  rose 
growers  and  beVwvG  that  it  is  about  time 
lor  our  Society  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  this  disgraceful  racket. 

It  is  surely  dishonest  for  any  dealer  to 
take  a  customer's  money  and  then  de- 
liberately send  him  poor  material.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  this  practice 
will  discourage  the  amateur  from  growing 
Roses,  a  thing  we  surely  do  not  want  to 
see. 

Why  not  publicize  the  offenders?  That 
would  bring  the  nefarious  practice  to  an 
end  quickly. 

As  you  see,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  take  some  drastic  action. 

—George  W.  Bacon,  Wyncote,  Pa, 

Carry  On 

We  ought  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to 
prevent  us  from  carrying  on  all  these 
things  which  will  make  life  much  better. 

— Mrs.  Winston  Churchill 
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In  New  Zealand 


Despite  the  disturbance  of  war  we  are 
gratified  to  find  our  membership  has  in- 
creased 25%  this  season.    Several  very 
successful  Rose  Shows  were  held  in  Auck- 
land  and   our   Members'   displays   were 
most  mstructive.    Our  Society  is  young 
yet,  but  we  are  steadily  spreading  the 
gospel  of  the  rose  throughout  this  land  of 
ours.   One  advance  has  been  achieved  in 
that  we  have  now  arranged  to  collaborate 
with  the  Australian  Societies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  Annual,  which  in  future 
will  be  called  the  "Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Rose  Annual." 

For  my  own  part  I  am  but  a  novice  who 
realizes  what  a  lot  there  is  yet  to  learn. 
My  two  hundred  rose  bushes  occupy  my 
interest  and  this  much  I  do  know;  the 
joy  of  presenting  a-  bouquet  of  beautiful 
roses  to  an  appreciative  person  is  ample 
compensation  for  all  the  work  and  the 
pests  and  the  failures.  Normally  I  would 
be  away  overseas  on  business  much  of  my 
tinie,  but  the  war  has  kept  me  at  home— 
and  brought  me  roses.   I  am  content. 

— H.  Lamont  Murray,  Hon.  Sec,  Nat.  Rose  5o- 
ctety  oj  New  Zealand. 

A  Growing  Iowa  Garden 

.    My  roses  all  came  through  the  winter 
in  good  shape.   The  climbers  are  green  to 
the  top    I  tied  the  canes  close  together  on 
the  trellis  and  then  wrapped  the  trellis, 
climber  and  all  in  building  paper.    Each 
one  was  mounded  first.    My  H.T.'s  and 
^ff.%''^  PoJyanthas  look  good  and  with 
/«  dilterent  new  ones  that  I  have  and  am 
planting  this  spring  I  am  looking  forward 
to  a  grand  summer  in  rosedom.  I  planted 
a  group  of  21   China  roses  this  spring, 
three  each  of  seven  varieties  and  I  cer- 
tain y  wil  look  forward  to  their  blooming 
Also   planted   among  others:  Crimson 
Lrnblem  Joyous  Cavalier,  La  France  and 
Nigger  Boy   H  T.'s.;  the  old  roses  Coupe 
d  Hebe   and    York   and   Uncaster;   the 
climbers  Chevy  Chase,    He  de   France, 
Mercedes  Gallart,  Mermaid,  Minnehaha 
Prosperity,  Seven  Sisters  and  Snowbound. 
Black  Prince  General  Jacqueminot,  Mag- 
na Charta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Prince  Ca- 
mille   de    Rohan    and    Roger    Lambelin 


H.P.  s  with  the  species  roses  R.  dama 
scena  tMintipetala,    Eglanteria    (Sweet- 
brier), 'Hugonis,  Nitida,  Souljeaaa,  Wili-^ 
mottiae  and  Xanthina.     .        . 

A.  A.  Flagman,  Dav^por/,  Iowa 

It's  Up  to  You 

With  all  the  ranting  some  of  us  have 
done  about  putting  pep  into  the  Society 
and  Its  publications,  we  have  missed  a 
point.  You  hit  it  on  the  head  in  the  last 
Magazine,  page  2,  with  the  item  entitled 
What  Is  Your  Society  Doing?"  and 
your  request  for  news  of  such  doings 
with  the  idea  of  putting  it  under  such  a 
heading  in  the  Magazine. 

The  point  is— not  you  nor  any  other 
Secretary  can  go  out  and  personally  so- 
licit the  news.  It  is  up  to  the  local  so- 
cieties to  get  It  m  to  you.  Maybe  we 
should  not  be  so  gentle  in  our  appeals  for 
news.  Tell  em  that  by  gosh  you  can't 
print  what  you  don't  have  and  it's  up  to 
them  to  get  it  in.  Our  own  Society  is  at 
tault  in  never  having  reported  a  meeting 
or  show.  I  will  see  that  some  sort  of  re- 
port IS  sent  in  next  time. 

Maybe  sonie  of  the  Societies  that  are 
not  affiliated  feel  it  is  not  their  place  to  so 
report,  but  they  can  be  made  to  feel  at 
home  and  that  the  Society  wants  the  news 
whether  the  local  organization  is  affiliated 
or  not.        —N.  W.  Brunswig,  Cbebalis,  Wash. 

A  Word  For  Hybridizers 

Please  tell  the  rose  breeders  that  we 
who  love  me  roses,  wish  they  would  put 
out  more  hardy  roses. 

My  "Heart's  Desire"  died  its  first  win- 
ter and  it  couldn't  be  the  care  because  a 
little  old  10-cent  climber  two  feet  away 
IS  in  fine  shape.  Can  it  be  that  it  is  be- 
cause I  got  It  young  and  "growed  it  from 
a  pup? 

I  have  just  ordered  the  climber  "Her- 
cules and  really  hope  this  is  as  hardy  as 
It  IS  supposed  to  be.   Of  course  the  Ru- 

^""^^f  ^""n^f  ^^'^  ^^  ^'^  elevation  of 
nearly  ^000  feet  and  cold,  hard  winds. 

1 1\[  them  that  if  they  can  do  this  they 

may  be  able  to  keep  us  from  giving  up  in 

disgust  and  vowing  to  grow  anything  but 

-Mrs.    Patrick   Whalen,   Scranton,   S.   Dak. 


lisKedty  TheAmericanRose  Society,  HamsburiRa. 
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THE  FRONT  COVER  PICTURE 

The  photograph  shows  Altaica  in  mv 
garden  m  May,  1942.  The  subject  at  the 
right  IS  R.  Hugonis  which  rambles  through 
the  purple  fohage  of  Prunus  Moseri  (lore- 
pleno. 

The  picket  fence,  of  which  the  top  is 
visible,  IS  31^  feet  in  height  and  Altaica 
exceeds  6  feet.  -Arthur  J.  Webster 

Toronto,  Canada 

Is  Your  Face  Red  ? 

I  suggest  the  Society  Membership  to 
everyone  I  see,  if  they  have  a  rose  on  the 
place.  For  years  I  wanted  to  join  but  no 
one  asked  me  and  I  supposed  The  Society 
was  a  cross  between  the  Legion  of  Honor 
tor  Rose  Growers,  and  the  exclusive, 
clique  Garden  Clubs  of  Small  Towns' 
It  IS  such  a  help  and  stimulation  to  anv 
Kose  Lover  that  I  tell  everyone  of  it. 

—Ruth  Draper  Hyde,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Stately,  charming,  and  yet  gay 
^eautiful  beyond  all  dreams,     ' 
Modest  in  her  bright  array. 
The  Rose,  she  reigns  a  Queen. 
— E.  PicKFORD.  in  Australian  Rose  Annual 


Magazine  Closing  Time 

Closing  time  for  the  Magazine  is 
Dec  31  for  Jan.-Feb.;  Feb.  28  for  March- 
April;  April  30  for  May-June;  June  30 
for  July-August;  August  31  for  Sept.- 
Oct.  and  Oct.  31  for  Nov.-Dec. 

If  contributors  will  keep  these  dates  in 
mind  the  Magazine  will  always  go  out  on 
time.  t: 

— rLDITOR 

From  a  New  Member 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  mem- 
bership card,  magazines  and  also  the  1943 
annual  and  primer.   Thank  you  for  send- 
ing them  so  promptly.    It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  offer  opinions  at  this 
early  date,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  at  least  one  comment,  after  scanning 
some  of  the  pages,  and  this  is  that  I  fail 
to   see  how  anyone  could   expect   even 
moderate  success  in  growing  roses  without 
the  valuable  detail  information  this  read- 
ing matter  contains. 

—Arthur  F.  Newton,  Hartford,  Conn. 

How  to  Read  a  Rose 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  author  of  Coun- 
try tditor,  and  his  wife  have  edited— 
or  been  edited  by,"  Mr.  Hough  adds  not 
too  grimly— a  country  newspaper,  the 
Yi^ieyard  Gazette,  on  the  island  of 
Martha  s  Vineyard,  south  of  Cape  Cod, 
tor  twenty-three  years. 

If  you  could  get  to  Martha's  Vineyard 

you  would  see  Post  stories  blooming  in 

the  Hough  s  yard.  When  Mr.  Hough  sold 

his  hrst  Post  story  he  joined  the  American 

Kose  bociety,  and  whenever  he  sells  us 

another  story  he  buys  more  rose  bushes. 

1  his  summer,  blooming  where  no  rose 

bush  bloomed  before,  you  would  find,  of 

course.  Some  are  All  for  Red  Lips    If 

you  can't  get  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  you 

will  find  the  story  blooming  on  page  12  of 

this  issue.   No  thorns,  either. 

~^!Tp^/i^'''^/?'^^'f  '^  ^^^  S<^turday  Eve- 
ning Post  June  5,  1943 

Reprinted  by  Special  Permission  of  the  Saturdav 


Proof  of  The  Pudding  notes  will  be 
welcomed  any  time  now. 
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Roses  in  the  Front  Yard 

^^  I  would  like  to  see  a  campaign  started— 
"Grow  a  few  roses  in  your  front  yard." 
Of  course,  this  is  not  feasible  in  all  cases, 
but  if  It  were  done  where  possible,  a  major 
contribution  would  be  made  toward  the 
beautifying  of  our  homes  and  a  definite 
effort  begun  to  really  help  others  enjoy 
and  get  interested  in  our  roses  of  today. 
We  hear  a  lot  today  about  "fighting  for 
democracy."  Let  us  have  more  democracy 
in  rose  growing.     I  know  all  the  bunk 
about  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers  being  of 
such  a  rare  and  delicate  beauty  as  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  garden  far  removed 
from  the  traffic's  ugly  roar— a  sanctuary, 
so  to  speak,  where  one  can  retire  and 
drink  in  her  beauty  undisturbed.  Well,  I 
ike  the  garden  sanctuary  idea  myself, 
but  this  year  I  am  planting  a  few  roses  in 
my  front  yard.   Just  a  few  colorful  Poly- 
anthas  in  front  of  my  shrubbery  and  a 
collection  of  decoratives  for  a  bed  in  the 
corner  of  my  lot.    With  a  continuance  of 
the  present   restrictions  on   automobile 
traveling,  I  think  there  will  be  a  decided 
impetus  given  the  pastime  "take  a  walk 
about  the  neighborhood,"  so  we  might 
as  well  give  them  something  pretty  to  see 
^L  ^^^y^^^^'   In  a  small  town  that  I  pass 
through  on  my  way  to  work,  there  is  a 
home  I  always  notice.    There  are  many 
other   homes   in  this   same    little  town 
equally  as  attractive  and   more  costly, 
that  I  never  see.   This  home  that  has  at- 
tracted my  attention  has  a  row  of  Hy- 

u  L  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  from 
the  house  to  the  front  pavement.  The 
owner  little  knows  or  suspects  how  much 
pleasure  he  has  given  me  by  planting  his 
roses  m  the  front  yard.  Many  folks  would 
be  interested  in  roses  if  they  could  see 
them  as  they  are  in  our  gardens  in  June. 
However,  comparatively  few  people  have 
the  opportunity  or  inclination  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  our  exclusive  rose  gardens 
and  see  our  roses.  So,  let's  plant  a  few 
roses  in  the  front  yard. 

—John  W.  Convers,  Bristol,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier 

Trustee  American  Rose  Society 

A  native  Utahn  born  and  reared  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Entered  college  in  1917— 
J^ifj''''?^  '"  "Foods"  and  specialized  in 
Music  and  "Kindergarten  Training." 
Taught  school  for  six  years— did  "Music 
Appreciation"  work  for  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company  in  the  inter-moun- 
tain  states.  Was  married  in  1928  to  S.  A. 
Steier,  a  mining  engineer  from  Michigan 
Tech. 

Ex-president  of  the  S.L.C  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Sorority.  AfFili- 
ated  with  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  A.  I.M.M.  &  E., 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Vice-President  and 
1  reasurer  of  the  Yankee  Mines  Company. 

Have  served  four  years  as  treasurer  of 
the  Utah  Rose  Society  and  at  present  am 
a  Trustee  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 


The  Rose  Odyssey  is  a  different  and  interesting  book.    $2.50  postpaid 

from  the  Secretary's  office. 
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The  Rose  Beginner  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
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The  first  thing  for  a  rose  beginner  to  do 
is  to  plant  some  rose  bushes. 

Many  beginners  are  discouraged  before 
they  start  by  the  multiplicity  of  rules  set 
down  for  them  by  the  expert.  These  rules 
include  deep  trenching,  building  up  a 
soil  to  an  exact  pH,  pruning,  fertilizing, 
disbudding,  spraying,  and  cultivating. 

Most  rose  bushes  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  if  planted  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  so  I  say  to  the  beginner, 
get  some  rose  bushes  and  plant  them  in 
your  best  garden  soil.  If,  by  the  end  of  the 
following  June  you  are  not  sufficiently  en- 
thusiastic over  your  roses  to  want  to  know 
how  to  grow  better  ones — then  you  better 
get  another  hobby. 

One  of  the  first  roses  I  grew  was  a  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredy,  given  to  me  by  Roland 
Gamwell  of  Bellingham  who  was  then 
selling  Washington  grown  roses  by  the 
carload.  This  rose  I  planted  in  the  garden 
where  it  got  partial  shade  from  a  cherry 
tree.  When  it  bloomed  in  the  Spring  I 
thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful  flower  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  still  think  it  is  one  of  our 
finest  roses. 

I  immediately  decided  I  was  going  to 
grow  more  roses — ^and  good  roses  too — in 
fact  I  was  going  to  grow  some  of  the  finest 
roses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

I  read  all  I  could  find  on  the  cultivation 
of  roses.  I  joined  the  local  Rose  Society, 
and  soon  became  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society.  From  the  publications 
of  the  latter,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  and  through  con- 
tact with  its  members  I  gained  much 
valuable  information.  After  several  years* 
study  and  application  of  the  information 
received  I  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  real- 
ized rny  ambition  to  grow  some  of  the  best 
roses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Pacific  Northwest — that  portion 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  lying  between 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean — has  a  mild  climate  similar  to  that 
of  southern  England,  where,  it  is  con- 
ceded, roses  grow  at  their  best.  Plenty  of 
moisture,  well  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  together  with   moderate  tempera- 


tures, make  for  good  growth  in  plants, 
and  size  and  quality  of  bloom. 

The  cultivation  of  the  rose  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  except  that  we  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  extreme  heat  and  dryness 
in  Summer  and  we  ordinarily  do  not  pro- 
tect our  plants  for  extreme  cold  in  Winter. 

The  beginner  should,  if  possible,  obtain 
his  plants  from  a  nursery  where  they  are 
heeled  in,  or  from  a  grower  who  keeps  his 
plants  under  proper  storage  conditions. 
Avoid  buying  package  roses  from  depart- 
ment stores.  Many  of  these  package 
roses  are  not  of  the  best  grade,  they  are 
dipped  in  paraffin  to  help  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  plant,  and  most  of 
them  are  kept  for  long  periods  of  time 
under  warm  conditions  where  the  plants 
become  so  dried  out  they  cannot  give  the 
best  results. 

However,  if  you  cannot  get  nursery 
roses,  you  better  buy  a  package  rose  than 
have  none  at  all.  Some  of  our  most  en- 
thusiastic rose  growers  started  with  a  few 
plants  purchased  at  the  five  and  ten. 

Doctor  Earl  William  Benbow,  one  of 
our  finest  rosarians,  started  over  twenty 
years  ago  with  a  dozen  roses  purchased 
from  a  department  store.  Half  of  the 
plants  soon  died,  but  the  other  half  gave 
such  a  fine  burst  of  bloom  that  he  became 
innoculated  with  a  rose  virus  from  which 
he  has  never  recovered. 

In  this  climate  roses  are  best  planted 
from  December  1st  to  February  1st,  the 
earlier  the  better.  With  early  planting, 
the  best  plants  are  sold  first,  and  they 
become  settled,  well  established  and  are 
off  to  an  early  start  in  the  Spring.  Roses 
can  be  planted  here  up  to  May  1st  if 
nearly  dormant,  but  the  blooms  will  be 
late. 

I  like  to  plant  roses  with  the  bud  just  at 
the  ground  level,  roots  well  spread  out, 
and  not  too  deep.  Roots  like  air.  Roses 
are  shallow  feeders  unless  watering  is 
neglected,  then  the  roots  have  to  go  deep 
for  moisture.  As  the  hole  is  being  filled 
with  earth,  tramp  it  in  with  both  feet — 
and  the  bigger  the  feet  the  better. 


For  feeding  roses  I  think  nothing  is 
better  than  fresh  cow  manure  applied 
about  three  weeks  after  pruning.  I  also 
use  a  small  cupful  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  a  like  amount  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  for  each  plant.  The  potash  and  phos- 
phate are  applied  not  too  close  to  the 
plant  and  well  watered  in.  The  green  cow 
manure  is  spread  all  over  the  bed  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches.  It  is  well  watered  in 
at  once,  and  as  it  dries  out  it  is  broken  up 
with  a  hoe  so  that  air  can  get  to  the  roots. 

Thorough  soaking  of  the  beds  once  a 
week  further  disintegrates  the  manure 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  when 
the  plants  produce  the  most  of  their 
growth. 

If  cow  manure  is  not  available  a  bal- 
anced fertilizer  recommended  for  roses  by 
your  seedsman  will  give  much  finer  growth 
and  bloom  on  your  plants  than  if  they  are 
left  unfertilized. 


Disbud  your  plants  to  get  better  quality 
of  bloom.  On  most  rose  bushes,  each  stem 
has  three  or  five  buds.  If  you  want  plenty 
of  color  and  do  not  care  especially  for  fine 
blooms,  all  the  buds  may  be  left  to  flower. 
If,  however,  you  want  quality  bloom  and 
expect  to  exhibit  your  roses  in  a  show;  by 
all  means  remove  all  but  the  terminal  bud 
on  each  stem  as  soon  as  possible. 

Don't  think  that  because  you  are  just  a 
beginner  that  you  can't  win  prizes  in  the 
Rose  Show.  Two  years  ago  a  mere  novice, 
growing  and  exhibiting  for  the  first  time, 
won  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  at  the 
Seattle  Rose  Show  in  competition  with 
all  the  so-called  experts. 

If  the  beginner  will  follow  just  a  few  of 
these  simple  rules  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  blooms 
that  he  will  surely  want  to  find  out  how  to 
grow  better  ones.  Herbert  C  Moss 

Zenith,  Washington 
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Comparing  Red  Roses 

I  notice  in  the  March-April  American 
Society  Magazine,  on  page  32,  that  B.  F. 
Clark,  West  Haven,  Conn,  suggests  a 
comparison  of  Etoile  de  Hollande  with 
some  of  the  later  reds.  I  have  scored 
several  varieties  on  their  performance  in 
my  garden  and  submit  them.  I  might  add 
that  last  fall  Crimson  Glory  plants  aver- 
aged 33^  ft.  in  height,  while  Christopher 
Stone  has  done  better  for  some  friends 
than  it  has  for  me. 


A  Correction 

On  page  24,  paragraph  4,  of  the  March-April 
issue  of  the  American  Rose  Magazine  I  wrote  as 
follows:  "From  the  earth  taken  out  remove  a  five- 
gallon  bucketful.  In  its  place  put  a  bucketful  of 
peat  moss,  or  fine  leaf  mold,  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  a  spading  fork." 

In  place  of  a  "five-gallon  bucketful**  I  should 
Fiave  written  "two  and  a  half-gallon  bucketful." 
That  is  the  amount  that  I  have  used  with  success. 
If  anyone  used  five  gallons  it  will  do  no  harm  but 
I  consider  the  greater  amount  unnecessary. 

— Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  Augusta,  Ga, 
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Charlotte  Armstrong  (3) 21  12 

Christopher  Stone  (3) 20  12 

Crimson  Glory  (10) 22  14 

Dicksons  Red  (3) 15  8 

Etoile  de  Hollande  (15) 23  13 

Heart's  Desire  (2) 22  12 

Poinsettia  (12) 22  12 

Rouge  Mallerin  (2) 15  9 

Will  Rogers  (3) 16  10 

(Figure  after  names  of  varieties  is  number  of  plants  tested) 
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-R.  H.  Anderson,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Namesake  Roses 


.Control  of  Cankers 


Our  well-beloved  Dr.  McFarland,  in  an 
article  in  the  February,  1943  issue  of  the 
Flower  Grower y  relates  with  satisfaction 
his  part  in  preventing  the  rose  President 
Boone  from  making  its  debut  under  the 
title  of  President  William  Judson  Boone. 
No  one  will  concur  more  heartily  than  I 
in  his  view  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
desirable to  saddle  this  promising  variety 
with  so  long  a  name.  No  one  is  more 
appreciative  of  his  efforts  to  forestall  the 
attachment  of  mile  long  appellations  to 
beautiful  and  helpless  flowers.  Neverthe- 
less, his  assumption  that  such  a  title  as 
President  Boone  is  the  most  satisfactory 
for  a  namesake  rose  is  one  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  not  be  accepted  without 
question. 

The  naming  of  a  rose  for  a  person  im- 
plies a  desire  to  honor  that  person,  and  to 
preserve  his  memory  for  so  long  at  least 
as  the  rose  shall  live  in  the  esteem  and  in 
the  gardens  of  rose  growers.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  of  distinguished  attainment  or 
exalted  position,  the  surname  and  the  title 
of  his  office  may  suffice  at  once  to  acquaint 
all  with  the  identity  of  him  for  whom  the 
variety  is  named.  Even  here,  however, 
there  may  be  a  chance  for  confusion.  There 
are  three  duplications  of  surnames  in  the 
roll  of  American  presidents.  Clearly,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  recent  rose  named 
for  F.  D.  R.  should  bear  his  name  in  full. 
It  would  have  been  no  less  imperative 
for  any  originator  who  might  have  wished 
to  honor  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  naming  of  a  rose  to  have  attached 
the  given  name  thereto,  for  he  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  assuming,  as  cur- 
rent history  has  proved,  that  no  other 
member  of  this  gifted  family  would  attain 
to  the  presidency.  So,  too,  the  tribute 
intended  by  the  christening  of  the  rose. 
General  McArthur,  is  in  danger  of  being 
obscured  through  confusion  of  the  elder 
McArthur  with  his  even  more  distin- 
guished son. 

In  the  case  of  those  holding  positions 
less  in  the  public  eye,  the  identification 
through  naming  of  the  office  held,  or 
through  specification  of  a  title  or  a  degree, 
is  both  ephemeral   and   void   of  distin- 


guishing qualities  even  to  contemporaries. 
Numerous  persons  of  the  same  surname 
may  attain,  in  the  same  generation,  to 
equivalent  offices,  ranks,  titles  or  degrees. 
Hence  it  seems  essential  to  accomplishing 
the  purpose  back  of  the  appellation  that 
it  should  specifically  designate  the  honoree. 

In  the  case  under  discussion,  I  should 
have  thought  it  preferable  to  call  the 
variety  by  the  name  William  Judson 
Boone  or  William  J.  Boone.  The  title  of 
President  might  well  have  been  omitted  as 
insufficiently  identifying  in  the  case  of  a 
college  president.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  variety  William  R.  Smith, 
from  which  the  title  of  President  has  been 
dropped  in  general  usage.  Either  of  the 
names  suggested  is  sufficiently  short  that 
the  rose  would  not  be  handicapped  in  the 
race  for  popularity.  Longer  and  more 
difficult  names  have  been  attached  to 
roses  that  have  attained  wide  use.  Kais- 
erin  Auguste  Viktoria,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont,  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet,  Feu 
Pernet-Ducher  will  suffice  for  illustration. 

May  I  make  one  other  suggestion? 
Where  the  naming  is  for  some  one  other 
than  a  noted  statesman,  soldier,  sailor, 
scientist  or  industrialist,  the  identity  of 
the  person  honored  often  is  not  known 
even  by  those  who  grow  the  variety  while 
it  still  is  new.  All  the  more  does  it  become 
obscure  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Yet 
many  people  find  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  knowing  how  or  why  the  rose 
they  grow  and  like  came  to  carry  the  name 
of  a  particular  person.  The  same  interest 
attaches  to  the  motives  leading  to  the  se- 
lection of  other  names.  The  late  Dr. 
Nicolas  recognized  this  in  devoting  a 
chapter  to  rose  names  in  his  Rose  Odyssey. 
At  present,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
systematic  plan  for  preserving  informa- 
tion of  that  nature.  Could  not  this  be 
achieved  through  the  registration  system 
of  the  American  Rose  Society?  The  in- 
clusion of  this  detail  in  the  list  of  informa- 
tion requested  in  the  blanks  used  in  apply- 
ing for  registration  would  do  the  trick. 
—Maurice  H.  Merrill,  Norman,  Okla. 

Send  Proof  of  Pudding  notes  early  this  year. 


In  the  last  (May-June)  Magazine,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Howell  Scott,  Councilor  for  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  commented  on  the  prevalence 
of  canker  in  Georgia  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  its  control.  While  the  writer  sus- 
pects that  Mrs.  Scott  knows  as  much 
about  canker  control  as  he  does,  and  while 
he  can  offer  no  simple  solution  for  the 
problem,  he  feels  that  a  brief  statement 
based  on  a  bit  of  research,  some  expe- 
rience, considerable  observation,  and  nu- 
merous reports  may  be  of  some  help. 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  1927  Annual 
you  will  be  interesteed  in  reading  what 
Dr.  Anna  E.  Jenkins  has  to  say  about 
brown  canker;  and  if  you  also  have  a  copy 
of  the  1938  Annual  you  have  access  to  a 
brief  article  on  stem  and  graft  canker 
that  offers  at  least  one  helpful  suggestion 
on  control.  The  latter  disease,  stem  can- 
ker, is  to  be  found  regularly  in  most  gar- 
dens and  on  occasion  causes  severe  dam- 
age. Brown  canker  is  less  generally  prev- 
alent but  when  it  is  present  in  a  garden 
it  frequently  persists  and  takes  an  annual 
toll.  The  two  diseases,  brown  canker  and 
stem  canker,  account  for  the  bulk  of  rose 
cankers  of  a  parasitic  nature. 

Mrs.  Scott's  comment  suggests  an  un- 
usual amount  of  injury  from  canker  the 
past  winter.  This  is  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  reports  sent  the  writer  from  north- 
eastern United  States  and  by  observation 
in  gardens  in  western  New  York.  And 
from  material  sent  for  identification  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  cases  of  brown 
canker  have  been  found. 

The  past  winter  was  especially  severe  on 
roses.  R.  E.  Shepherd  points  this  out  on 
page  50  of  the  May-June  Magazine;  and 
his  observation  that  some  of  the  reputedly 
hardy  sorts  suffered  severely  is  supported 
by  those  of  the  writer.  But  the  point  be- 
ing made  here  is  that  of  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  severe  winter  and  the  preva- 
lence of  canker. 

Plants  do  not  have  to  be  low  in  vigor 
and  subjected  to  injuries  to  be  affected 
with  canker;  but  usually  when  they  are 
growing  poorly  or  when  breaks  or  dead 
areas  occur  in  the  epidermis  of  the  stems, 
cankers  become  prevalent  and  result  in 


the  death  of  parts  or  entire  plants.  Se- 
vere winters  that  result  in  frost  injury  are 
frequently  the  forerunners  of  injury  from 
cankers  due  to  fungi. 

The  association  of  parasitic  cankers 
with  injury  and  low  vigor,  together  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  histories  of  the 
fungi  involved,  give  us  what  guidance  we 
have  in  control  measures;  and  while  these 
practices  are  not  too  simple  and  success 
has  not  always  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
gardener,  the  picture  is  not  too  discourag- 
ing. 

Briefly,  a  full  schedule  for  canker  con- 
trol should  include  the  following:  nor- 
mally-vigorous plants  maintained  so  by 
attention  to  drainage,  exposure,  fertiliza- 
tion, etc;  prompt  removal  and  destruction 
of  all  dead,  dying  and  weak  parts  and 
plants;  systematic  spraying  and/or  dust- 
ing for  disease  and  insect  control;  care  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  stems — even  small 
breaks  in  the  epidermis;  and  care  in  prun- 
ing and  blossom-cutting  to  avoid  leaving 
stubs,  crushing  stems  or  doing  any  more 
damage  to  the  plant  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Perhaps  a  few  comments  on  these  sug- 
gested practices  may  be  in  order.  The 
rose  does  not  heal  wounds  quickly;  but 
until  someone  discovers  some  practical 
way  of  stimulating  callus  formation  by 
the  growing  plant  the  best  we  can  do  is 
maintain  our  plants  in  a  good  vigorous 
condition.  Unhealed  wounds  serve  as  in- 
fection courts  for  the  canker  fungi.  To 
have  good,  vigorous  growth  one  starts 
with  plants  from  a  reliable  nurseryman 
and  accepts  them  only  after  careful  ex- 
amination shows  them  to  be  A-1  speci- 
mens, free  from  blemishes  and  infection. 
Too  often  the  canker  fungi  are  brought 
into  the  garden  on  infected  plants  from 
the  nursery.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  incipient  cankers  at  the  cut 
made  just  above  the  main  bud  in  remov- 
ing the  top  of  the  stock  that  constitutes 
the  root.  Many  first  year  failures  result 
from  infection  at  this  point. 

That  much  discussed  subject  "heavy 
vs.  light  pruning"  is  no  more  important 
than  how  to  prune;  and  much  damage  is 
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done  and  infection  invited  by  the  mutila- 
tion that  passes  under  the  guise  of  prun- 
ing. Perhaps  sometime  we  can  get  that 
expert  plantsman  Clyde  Stocking  of  San 
Jose,  California,  to  give  us  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  art  of  pruning:  but  until 
he  or  someone  equally  proficient  does  this 
we  can  at  least  use  care,  sharp  shears,  and 
make  clean  cuts  immediately  above  strong 
eyes.  To  do  so  is  to  encourage  healing 
and  avoid  leaving  stubs  which  so  fre- 
quently serve  as  infection  courts  for  the 
canker  fungi.  In  this  connection  the  illus- 
tration opposite  page  137  of  the  1938 
Annual,  in  the  article  on  stem  and  graft 
canker,  mentioned  above,  may  be  help- 
ful. 

There  are  sections  in  which  canker  con- 
trol is  especially  difficult,  usually  a  matter 
of  adverse  climate;  and  Georgia,  with  its 
extremes  in  temperatures,  falls  in  this 
class.  But  even  in  these  areas  it  should  be 
possible  to  keep  losses  at  a  low  level.  To 
do  so  necessitates  frequent  inspections 
with  the  prompt,  often  ruthless,  removal 
and  destruction  of  all  ailing  plants  and 
plant  parts.  A  single  overlooked  canker 
may  supply  the  spores  for  general  infec- 


tion throughout  the  entire  garden;  and 
numerous  instances  have  been  observed 
where  a  large,  old  climber  in  an  inaccessi- 
ble place  in  the  grounds  was  infected  and 
served  as  a  source  of  spores  even  though 
it  appeared  healthy  on  casual  examina- 
tion. If  I  had  a  recurring  canker  problem, 
especially  brown  canker,  in  spite  of  efforts 
at  control,  I  would  look  with  suspicion  on 
any  large,  old  plant  that  because  of  its 
location  back  among  the  shrubbery  re- 
ceived little  attention. 

Finally,  regular  spraying  or  dusting  as 
for  black-spot  control  will  assist  in  the 
canker  control  problem  in  that  it  will  pre- 
vent many  of  the  new  infections  that 
otherwise  will  occur.  With  proper  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  moisture,  in- 
fection can  take  place  through  uninjured 
tissues,  and  it  is  these  in  particular  that 
spraying  and  dusting  will  prevent.  But 
spraying  or  dusting  alone  will  not  prove 
adequate;  they  must  be  part  of  a  program 
in  which  general  vigilance  and  skillful 
handling  are  combined  with  practices 
making  for  a  clean  garden  and  vigorous 
growth. 

— L.  M.  Masse Y,  Ithaca^  N.  Y. 


Methods  of  Germinating  Rose  Seeds 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our 
foreign  source  of  new  rose  introductions 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing have  gradually  declined  with  each 
occupied  country  until  now  there  are  very 
few  reaching  our  shores. 

We  shall  miss  the  charming  Polyantha 
hybrids  sent  out  by  the  Poulsens  of  Den- 
mark, the  glamorous  yellows  from  Jean 
Gaujard  and  Mallerin  of  France,  the  new 
creations  by  Kordes  of  Crimson  Glory 
fame,  and  those  of  so  many  other  foreign 
hybridizers  who  have  had  to  curtail  their 
rose  work  for  the  duration. 

Fortunately  we  have  some  hybridizers 
in  our  own  country  who  have  given  us 
many  fine  roses  to  enjoy  and  now  we  must 
rely  on  them  for  our  new  introductions. 

Lately,  there  seem  to  be  numerous  ama- 
teurs who  have  taken  up  rose  breeding,  no 
doubt  inspired  by  prevailing  conditions, 
and  have  found  the  work  so  pleasant  and 


fascinating  that  they  have  been  searching 
for  more  information  regarding  the  sub- 
ject. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  actual 
manipulation  of  cross  pollination,  with 
sketches  showing  the  fundamental  parts 
of  the  flower,  how  to  handle  the  pollen 
and  make  the  cross.  From  here  on  the  in- 
formation regarding  the  germination  of 
rose  seeds  is  quite  vague  and  uncertain. 

To  germinate  rose  seeds  is  difficult  at 
best  and  to  get  twenty  per  cent  germina- 
tion of  the  total  seeds  planted  is  con- 
sidered good. 

Probably  there  are  as  many  ways  of 
germinating  seeds  as  there  are  hybridizers 
and  each  has  his  own  favorite  method,  or 
general  method  with  variations.  Some  of 
the  methods  are  planting  seeds  in  pots  of 
special  soil  or  planting  in  flats,  but  for  the 
amateur  this  usually  requires  more  room 
than  he  may  have  at  his  disposal.    Then 


rose  seeds  are  sometimes  stratified  in 
damp  peat  moss  and  stored  in  the  re- 
frigerator as  suggested  by  the  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute.  I  like  this  method 
best  with  certain  variations  because  so 
many  seeds  can  be  after-ripened  and 
germinated  in  such  a  small  space  in  the 
over-crowded  refrigerator. 

I  use  four  small  rectangular  pans,  nine 
inches  by  five  inches  by  one  inch  deep 
with  close  fitting  covers.  These  are 
partitioned  and  subdivided  into  small 
compartments,  the  size  of  which  depends 
on  the  number  of  seeds  of  each  cross. 

The  peat  moss  is  sifted  and  then  steril- 
ized in  the  oven  at  300  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  one  hour  just  to  make  sure  there  are 
no  disease  germs  or  insects  such  as  Nema- 
todes, etc.  After  cooling,  I  moisten  the 
peat  and  spread  it  on  the  bottom  of  each 
compartment  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  rose  seeds  are  placed  on 
this  carpet  of  moss  with  sufficient  space 
between  them  and  then  covered  with  the 
same  amount  of  damp  peat  moss.  These 
four  pans  will  store  approximately  one 
thousand  seeds  which  after  all  requires 
surprisingly  little  refrigerator  space. 

My  rose  seeds  are  harvested  before  the 
first  freeze  and  are  planted  soon  after, 
however  any  green  hips  are  given  an  after- 
ripening  period  until  they  change  color  to 
yellow  or  orange  in  a  shallow  box  of  damp 
sand  and  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass. 

The  seed  pans  are  examined  once  a 
week  and  the  top  layer  of  moss  stirred 
gently  for  aeration  without  touching  the 
seeds.  For  this  I  like  a  pair  of  tweezers 
best  and  they  are  ideal  for  lifting  germi- 
nated seedlings  without  disturbing  the 
neighboring  seeds.  After  keeping  the 
seeds  refrigerated  for  a  few  months  and 
sprayed  occasionally,  they  are  removed 


from  the  refrigerator  and  held  at  room 
temperature.  There  is  quite  a  flurry  of 
germination  during  this  time.  When  the 
flurry  is  over,  back  they  go  into  the  re- 
frigerator for  six  weeks,  then  again  at 
room  temperature  with  subsequent  in- 
crease in  germination.  I'm  not  quite  sure 
if  this  method  of  changing  seasons  affects 
the  seeds,  or  if  they  are  just  naturally 
ready  to  germinate.  However,  it  seems  to 
increase  the  number  of  seedlings. 

There  always  seem  to  be  certain  crosses 
which  you  are  particularly  interested  in, 
a  species  on  a  hybrid  or  some  other  diffi- 
cult cross.  They  seem  to  be  the  ones  that 
fail  or  are  very  slow  to  germinate. 

After  approximately  seven  months  of 
failure  to  germinate,  I  give  these  seeds  the 
"Treatment."  This  consists  of  carefully 
scraping  the  outer  seed  coat  until  the  line 
of  cleavage  is  clearly  visible.  Then  with  a 
dull  p)ocket  knife  placed  along  the  line  of 
cleavage,  carefully  press  until  the  seed 
coat  splits  in  half.  You  will  probably  ruin 
a  few  seeds  until  you  get  the  knack  but 
with  practice  you  will  become  quite  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  a  la  Caesarean.  The 
viable  embryo  is  plump  and  bright  straw 
yellow  while  the  dead  embryo  is  brown 
and  opaque. 

It  is  probably  better  to  leave  the  em- 
bryo on  the  lower  half  of  the  seed  coat  for 
support  and  then  put  back  in  the  peat 
moss,  cover  carefully  and  keep  at  room 
temperature.  The  embryo  so  treated  will 
probably  germinate  in  two  to  six  weeks. 
The  method  has  given  ninety  per  cent 
germination  of  viable  seeds. 

While  this  method  requires  more  work, 
I  have  found  it  invaluable  in  bringing 
about  the  germination  of  difficult  seeds 
which  after  all  are  the  ones  most  desired. 

— C.  A.  Davis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Eflfect  of  Pruning  on  Petalage 

Will  someone  who  has  practiced  both 
high  and  low  pruning  report  on  the 
doubleness  of  the  resultant  flowers?  Will 
the  high  pruned  bushes  bear  blooms  with 
as  many  petals  as  those  of  the  same  vari- 
ety which  had  been  pruned  low? 

— Dr.  a.  D.  Mollin,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 


Council  District  No.  7 

The  election  returns  for  Councillor  for 
District  No.  7  (the  State  of  Ohio)  shows 
that  Lewis  C.  Cook  of  Dayton,  won  over 
Fritz  A.  Lichtenberg  of  Columbus  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  22.  Mr.  Cook  will  therefore 
represent  District  No.  7  and  endeavor  to 
increase  membership  in  Ohio.  He  takes 
oflfice  at  once. 
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After  many  years  of  judging  rose  shows 
and  speaking  to  Garden  Clubs,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  roses,  I  thought  I  knew 
the  whole  local  situation  as  far  as  roses 
and  rose  activities  are  concerned.  But 
an  invitation  to  judge  a  small  rose  show 
and  give  a  rose  talk  at  a  church  in  Arling- 
ton one  Sunday  in  May  gave  me  a  total 
surprise,  and  a  thrill  that  I  had  not  ex- 
perienced before. 

There  was  a  time  when  Arlington,  across 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  was 
known  as  Arlington  County  and  was  com- 
posed of  scattered  villages,  cross-roads 
settlements  and  small  farms.  Today  Ar- 
lington is  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
this  phenomenal  growth  being  largely  due 
to  the  tremendous  influx  of  people  brought 
there  by  the  war. 

It  was  fortunate  that  eight  years  ago, 
before  this  expansion,  with  all  its  needs 
and  problems  and  opportunities,  there 
came  to  Calvary  Methodist  Church 
in  the  Aurora  Hills  section  of  the  new 
city,  a  remarkable  young  minister  and  his 
lovely  and  lovable  young  wife. 

Dr.  Betschler  grasped  the  significance 
of  a  growing  community,  and  though  he 
did  not  foresee  the  situation  that  would 
develop  with  the  war,  he  built  in  connec- 
tion with  his  church,  a  splendid  Sunday 
School  plant  which  also  functions  val- 
uably as  a  Community  Center,  and  when 
the  war  broke  he  was  ready  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  mass  of  strangers,  who 
without  other  affiliations  or  ties,  became 
his  neighbors  and  charges. 

Among  the  innovations  he  created  and 
which  has  become  an  annual  event  is  Rose 
Sunday.  On  that  day,  the  service  is  dedi- 
cated, to  use  his  own  words,  "to  that 
loveliness  which  only  the  rose  expresses." 

The  church  is  decorated  with  roses,  and 
on  the  chancel  rail  are  placed  the  speci- 
mens, all  grown  in  local  gardens,  which 
later  in  the  day  are  judged.  There  is  a 
large  tray  of  roses  in  the  vestibule,  and 
the  congregation  selects  and  wears  a  rose 
to  the  service. 

The  prayers  and  hymns  and  sermon  are 
all  connected  with  the  rose,  and  at  the 
evening  service  which  is  preceded  by  the 


judging  of  the  roses,  at  the  chancel,  a  talk 
on  roses  and  rose  culture  completes  the 
program. 

I  had  never  spoken  at  a  church  service 
before.  I  had  never  dreamed  that  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Washington  such  a  service 
was  ever  held,  such  a  linking  of  the  beauty 
of  roses  with  a  religious  concept.  I  was  so 
thrilled  and  touched  by  the  privilege  it 
offered  to  me  that  I  count  the  experience 
as  a  sort  of  treasury  which  I  can  long  draw 
upon  for  inspiration. 

There  were  only  about  two  dozen  roses 
to  be  judged,  and  judging  was  easy. 
Flooding  rains  had  eliminated  many  roses 
that  otherwise  would  have  joined  the  little 
group  at  the  chancel;  but  a  superb  Betty 
Uprichard,  with  her  usual  capacity  to 
take  punishment,  was  an  easy  first,  with 
Etoile  de  Hollande  and  Joanna  Hill  as 
second  and  third. 

Dr.  Betschler  believes  that  emphasis  on 
the  loveliness  of  roses  not  only  harmonizes 
with  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  a  re- 
ligious service,  but  that  it  reaches  out  into 
the  everyday  life  of  his  large  flock  as  an 
inspiration  and  challenge. 
— Lillian   Wright   Smith,    Cbevy   Chase,   Md. 

The  Doctor 

Our  original  plant  of  The  Doctor  came 
to  us  from  Howard  &  Smith,  but  we  now 
have  a  number  of  plants  grown  from  cut- 
tings. The  plants  make  strong  growth, 
and  bloom  steadily  through  the  season. 
The  color  is  exquisite,  and  from  the  lovely 
bud  through  the  slowly  expanding,  very 
large  blossom,  the  beauty  is  something 
that  almost  makes  one  stand  in  awe. 

— Rebecca  Parker,  Salem,  Ind. 

Nigger  Boy 

If  you  have  never  tried  "Nigger  Boy," 
do  so.  This  is  undoubtedly  tops,  and  the 
finest,  perhaps,  "Pseudo"  Polyantha  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  same  red  as  Christopher 
Stone,  a  perfect  plant  but  thoughtlessly 
named.  I  set  out  four  of  Hennessey's 
plants  March  14,  this  year,  which  are  now 
14  inches  high  and  have  had,  to  date 
(May  24),  12  fine  blooms  and  I  counted 
38  buds.  _S.  T.  Hemp,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Dr.  T.  Allen  Kirk 

Trustee  American  Rose  Society 

Born — East  Freedom,  Pa.,  June  14,  1877. 
Father — Dr.  James  Dallas  Kirk. 
Mother — Mary  Elizabeth  Kirk,  Ne  Gettys. 
Lived  in    Roanoke,   Virginia  since  July 

1882. 
Was  educated  in  Roanoke  Public  Schools, 

Mercersburg  Academy  and  Alleghany 

Institute. 
A.B. — Hampden-Sydney  College. 
M.D. — University  of  Virginia. 
Post    Graduate    Studies,    Hospital    and 

Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Resi- 
dent at  Christ  Hospital,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 

Began  practice  in  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
1904,  giving  special  attention  to  Gynaeco- 
logical and  Abdominal  Surgery. 

Member  of  a  number  of  medical  so- 
cieties. Past  President  of  Roanoke  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  Past  Council  or  of  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Virginia.  Has  made  many 
trips  to  clinics  and  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Served  with  11th  (Lafayette)  Division 
in  World  War  I. 

Is  fond  of  athletics — participated  in 
school  and  college  football,  baseball,  ten- 
nis and  track.  Plays  golf  when  he  can  find 
time.  Fond  of  fishing.  Has  done  much 
photography,  now  interested  principally 
in  color  photography. 

Inherited  love  of  the  rose  from  parents. 


I 


Dr.  T.  Allen  Kirk 

Father,  a  rose  grower  as  a  hobby,  and 
grandfather  both  advanced  horticultur- 
ists. 

Mother — excellent  floriculturist. 

Very  interested  in  study  of  rose  culture, 
combining  scientific  and  practical  studies 
and  in  rose  breeding  on  scientific  lines. 


Trustees'  Meeting 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  JUNE  19,  1943 


A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  at  the 
Penn- Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
June  19,  1943,  was  attended  by  President 
Truex,  Vice-President  Erdman,  Trustees 
Hansen  and  Oliver  and  Secretary  Hatton. 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  attended  as  a 
guest.  Treasurer  McGinnes  and  Trustee 
Sweetser  were  unable  to  attend  because  of 
illness,  and  important  work  or  transpor- 
tation difficulties  prevented  other  Trustees 
and  Councillors  from  attending. 

The  first  business  was  the  following 
motion  by  Mr.  Hansen — "The  office  of 
Editor  being  vacant  through  the  resigna- 


tion of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  I  move 
that  the  Secretary,  R.  Marion  Hatton,  be 
appointed  Editor  of  the  American  Rose 
Society's  publications  through  1943  and 
1944."  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Erd- 
man and  carried. 

The  following  letter  from  President 
Swecker  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society  was 
read  and  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Erdman,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  thank  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society  for  the  donation  and  to  publish 
the  letter  in  the  Magazine. 
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Dear  Mr.  Hatton: 

Through  the  graciousness  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitman  Cross,  their  beautiful  Rose  garden  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday,  June  6,  1943, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society. 

This  has  come  to  be  an  annual  event  which 
has  been  followed  for  several  years  now,  to  which 
the  members  of  this  Society,  and  the  public  in 
general,  have  learned  to  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  anticipation  and  pleasure.  Due  to  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  now  being  felt  here, 
naturally  we  did  not  expect  as  large  a  group  this 
year  as  in  previous  years,  but  it  was  very  gratify- 
mg  to  find  that  some  100  persons  visited  the 
garden  during  the  afternoon. 

The  proceeds  derived  therefrom  in  previous 
years  have  been  used  for  worthy  purposes,  some 
of  these  going  into  war  bonds  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Society.  This  year,  the  Directors  of  this 
Society  have  authorized  the  donation  of  these 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
during  the  present  year.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  enclose  a  check  for  $50.00  to  be 
added  to  the  general  funds  of  the  American  Rose 

:50cie  y.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

POTOMAC  ROSE  SOCIETY 
By  J.  Preston  Swecker,  President. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  reaction  by 
a  number  of  nurserymen  and  garden  sup- 
ply dealers  to  a  proposition  to  change 
advertising  from  the  Annual  to  the 
Magazine.  The  rephes  received  were 
mostly  favorable  but  because  of  war  con- 
ditions several  potential  advertisers  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  have  any- 
thing to  sell  while  the  war  was  on. 

After  discussion  the  following  motion, 
*T  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  switch  advertising  from  the  A.  R.  S. 
Annual  to  the  A.  R.  S.  Magazine  as  soon 
as  conditions  warrant  it"  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Hansen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
carried. 


The  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Garden  Club 
asked  for  assistance  in  paying  for  a 
memorial  to  the  late  M.  H.  Walsh  of 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  who  originated  some 
three  dozen  Rambler  Roses  during  the 
early  years  of  this  century. 

On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Erdman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hansen,  $10.00  was  appropriated 
for  the  Falmouth  Garden  Club  for  this 
purpose. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Erdman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Oliver  and  carried,  asked  the  Society 
to  vote  on  a  change  in  Article  IV,  Section 
1  of  the  By-Laws,  to  read  $100.00  instead 
of  $60.00  for  Life  Membership. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  fol- 
lowing motion  by  Mr.  Erdman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  adopted:  "Because 
of  the  war  and  travel  conditions  the  An- 
nual Meeting  for  1943  shall  not  be  held 
and  in  place  of  the  meeting  the  three  pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  By-Laws, 
(Appointment  of  the  Secretary  by  the 
Trustees,  elimination  of  Automatic  Life 
Membership  after  paying  dues  for  25 
years  and  raising  Life  Membership  to 
$100.00)  be  submitted  for  action  to  the 
membership  on  the  ballots  for  election 
of  officers." 

The  Trustees  discussed  at  length  the 
Society*s  routine  affairs  and  activities 
and  a  number  of  suggestions  were  care- 
fully considered  without  formal  action 
being  necessary.  The  Trustees  were 
gratified  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  membership  and  financial  status, 
as  a  definite  gain  in  both  members  and 
available  funds  is  shown  over  the  first 
six  months  of  the  previous  year. 

— R.  Marion  Hatton,  Sec, 


Moving  Old  Roses 


In  March  of  last  year  you  wrote  me  rela- 
tive to  moving  approximately  175  rose 
bushes  to  a  new  home  and  the  following 
is  a  thumb  nail  sketch  of  what  was  done 
and  the  results  obtained. 

The  only  place  I  wanted  a  new  rosebed, 
unfortunately,  was  very  close  to  a  ledge, 
and  starting  one  spade  in  depth,  I  ran  into 
solid  hardpan.  This  was  removed  to  a 
depth  of  about  30  inches  and  new  clav 


loam  and  sand  loam  was  brought  in,  to- 
gether with  well  rotted  cow  manure;  bone 
meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  was  added.  All 
of  this  was  well  mixed  and  we  let  the  bed 
settle  for  about  a  week  during  the  early 
part  of  April.  Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
very  dry  weather  at  that  time,  I  gave  the 
bed  a  good  soaking  with  a  hose  to  aid  the 
settlingand  then  moved  my  175  rosebushes 
from  the  old  location,  but  unfortunately, 


due  to  press  of  business,  I  could  not  plant 
them  immediately  so  heeled  them  in  and 
during  the  next  month  whenever  I  could 
get  a  spare  moment  (sometimes  by  lan- 
tern light  or  flashlight)  I  finally  got  them 
planted,  mounding  each  bush  completely 
after  having  cut  back  the  canes  severely. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  roots  started, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very,  very  slow, 
although  by  the  latter  part  of  June,  I  had 
a  reasonably  good  display  of  roses.  No 
additional  feed  was  given  to  the  rose 
bushes  throughout  the  growing  season.  I 
soaked  the  bed  well  during  August  and 
every  week  thoroughly  dusted  them  with 
sulphur.  No  black-spot  at  all,  and  when 
September  came  on,  I  would  definitely  say 
we  had  the  finest  display  of  roses  we  have 
had  for  five  or  six  years,  although  at  that 
time  I  did  get  quite  a  bit  of  mildew  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  bed.  One  thing  that  is 
hard  to  believe  is  that  out  of  the  175  Hy- 
brid Teas  removed,  only  a  single  casualty 
resulted  from  the  change,  that  a  standard 
rose  bush — Rev.  Page- Roberts,  which  de- 
cided to  call  it  a  day.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  rose  bushes  like  to  be  moved  as  these 
of  mine  had  stayed  in  their  old  location 
for  five  or  six  years.  We  had  on  several  of 
the  varieties  a  cane  growth  of  fully  3}^ 
ft.,  while  the  number  in  bloom  and  the 
quality  of  bloom  I  think  exceeded  their 
previous  year's  efforts. 

It  v^as  most  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
such  good  results,  in  view  of  the  many 
items  I  have  read  about  rose  bushes 
through  the  Society  and  the  opinion  given 
by  many  growers  as  to  what  to  do  and  not 
to  do  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
each  year  that  of  all  the  plants  grown, 
none  of  them  creates  such  favorable  com- 
ment and  so  amply  repays  for  a  minimum 
of  hard  work  as  the  rose  bush  does. 
— A.  E.  Richardson,  Jr.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 


Homemade  Tree  Roses 

I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  pro- 
ducing a  few  Tree  roses  for  my  garden. 
Will  someone  who  has  been  successful  in 
making  their  own  "Trees"  please  tell 
about  it  in  the  magazine  or  Annual? 

— L.  A.  Roy,  Springfield,  III. 


The  Rose  Quizz 

By  DR.  R.  Q. 

Score  10  points  for  each  question.    60  is  passing;  80  ex- 
cellent; 90  or  better  denotes  genius.    Answers  on  page  79. 

1.  What  intensely  fragrant  rose  from  Kordes 
has  proved  itself  to  be  our  favorite  red  rose? 

2.  In  the  late  twenties,  Leenders  had  a  seedling 
from  Ophelia  X  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  which  he 
crossed  with  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  to 
give  us  one  of  the  world's  great  roses.  It  has 
orange-copper  buds  and  the  open  flowers  are 
pinkish-salmon  with  a  dash  of  yellow  at  the 
base.   What  is  the  rose? 

3.  What  low  climber  came  out  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  as  a  result  of  Paul's  Scarlet  ClimberX 
Gruss  an  Teplitz?  (A  nationwide  contest  was 
conducted  to  find  it  a  suitable  name  and  it 
was  supposed  to  set  the  world  on  fire  but  it 
merely  started  a  flame  in  a  few  hearts.) 

4.  Father  Schoener  crossed  everything  he  could 
get  hold  of  with  R.  Gigantea  but  it  remained 
for  an  Australian,  Alister  Clark,  to  use  it  with 
an  unnamed  seedling  to  produce  the  \yorId's 
showiest  and  most  profuse  pink  climber. 
San  Moreno  Park  claims  the  best  specimens 
in  the  country.   Name  it. 

5.  Robert  Pyle  liked  a  brilliant  vivid  red  Poly- 
antha  produced  by  Sauvageot  in  France  and 
introduced  it  in  this  countrv  in  1936.  It  ac- 
tually performs  and  looks  like  an  H.T.  and  is 
very  showy  when  grown  in  partial  shade.  It 
was  probably  named  after  a  certain  song  for 
"after  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  really  only 
one"  rose  like  it.   What  is  it? 

6.  What  little  red  Hybrid  Chinensis  Minima 
sport  was  found  by  C.  R.  Bloom  in  England 
back  in  *33  and  has  only  recently  been  intro- 
duced over  here?  (It  is  not  the  smallest  of  the 
Minimas  but  in  my  garden  it  is  the  most  pro- 
lific and  has  the  most  perfectly  formed  buds.) 

7.  Pasadena's  Coolidge  mixed  up  our  almost 
forgotten  Veilchenblau  with  Tausendschon 
and  produced  a  plant  that  throws  up  a  thorn- 
less  cane  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  understock  for  tree  roses 
and  is  known  by  three  letters.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is? 

8.  In  1925  Pemberton  produced  a  very  striking 
semi-double  orange-scarlet  rose  with  glossy 
foliage  and  wine-red  stems  that  had  all  the 
sparkle  and  razzle  dazzle  of  The  Gypsy. 
What  did  he  name  it? 

9.  One  morning  this  past  June,  I  got  my  first 
view  of  Mallerin's  nuge  "molten  gold  forged 
into  appealing,  artistic  grace"  and  it  gave  me 
as  great  a  thrill  as  it  did  the  man  who  de- 
scribed it  as  "Glorious  sunshine  compressed 
into  floral  elegance."  You  may  not  have  seen 
it  yet  but  it  is  surely  "On  the  Road  to  Fame." 
Guess  it. 

1 0.  What  hard-to-grow  scarlet-copper-orange  rose 
with  distinctive  beautiful  glossy  reddish 
bronze  foliage  is  winning  more  blue  ribbons 
throughout  the  country  than  any  other 
McGredy  rose? 
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A  Beginner's  Experiences 


As  a  new  member  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  enjoy  the  Magazines  and  Annuals 
very  much  and  can*t  imagine  why  I  did 
not  join  sooner.  I  would  have  learned  so 
many  things  about  roses  so  much  sooner. 

Some  of  the  articles  in  the  recent  Maga- 
zines particularly  interest  me,  and  a  few 
seemed  to  challenge  me  to  write  about  my 
experience  with  own-root  roses  and  cheap 
roses  for  the  beginner. 

When  I  first  started  to  grow  roses, 
about  five  years  ago,  the  question  arose 
"which  are  better,  budded  roses  or  own- 
root  roses?"  Accordingly  the  first  year  I 
planted  some  of  each.  Today  I  can  give 
the  result  of  my  experience,  at  least  for 
this  particular  section  of  the  country. 

I  planted  a  dozen  one-year  and  a  few 
two-year,  own-root  roses.  The  next 
spring  they  were  all  dead  except  one  two- 
year  bush,  which  started  to  sprout,  then 
changed  its  mind  and  died,  for  no  appar- 
ent reason. 

As  I  still  wasn't  satisfied,  the  next  year 
I  tried  some  supersize  ones  on  their  own 
roots.  I  expected  to  see  nice  bushes  with 
many  canes,  but  when  they  arrived  from 
the  nursery  they  each  had  one  cane 
about  2]/2  feet  long  and  very  scanty 
foliage,  so  I  decided  they  wouldn't  do  at 
all  as  they  were  —  I  do  like  a  well- 
branched  bush  and  plenty  of  foliage — so  I 
planted  them  and  promptly  cut  them  back 
to  6  inches  or  less.  As  the  weather  was 
still  cool  I  could  safely  do  this. 

Four  of  them  grew  fairly  well  and  put 
forth  several  bottom  shoots  but  one  just 
stood  still  and  didn't  have  a  flower  all 
season  and  by  next  spring  had  died.  The 
four  that  lived  had  flowers  of  indifi'erent 
quality  and  weak  stems.  On  one  of  these 
the  flowers  balled  and  refused  to  open. 
To  date  they  haven't  had  flowers  even  re- 
motely approaching  exhibition  form.  They 
were  not  cheap  either  as  they  cost  $1.00 
each. 

Even  if  one  were  to  buy  the  small  own- 
root  cuttings  for  about  20c  each,  it  is  very 
discouraging  to  try  to  nurse  them  along 
and  wait  for  two  years  or  so  for  them  to 
mature  to  a  size  w  here  thev  start  to  bloom 


freely  and  then  have  such  weak  and  un- 
interesting flowers. 

There  are  many  good  standard  varieties 
of  budded  roses  that  are  not  expensive 
and  will  show  wonderful  results  the  first 
summer  after  planting.  Many  reputable 
rose  firms  feature  special  ofl'ers  on  these 
varieties  and  I  think  the  price  is  excep- 
tionally reasonable  for  such  excellent 
plants. 

Many  people  decide  to  start  a  rose  gar- 
den and  then  go  to  different  department 
stores  and  road-side  stands  and  buy  cheap 
roses  that  have  been  dried  out  or  im- 
properly handled  and  as  a  result  many  of 
them  die  or  never  grow  at  all.  Many  of 
these  people  become  discouraged  and  de- 
cide to  give  it  up,  that  roses  are  too  hard 
to  grow. 

I  have  seen  these  "cheap"  rose  bushes 
planted  by  nearby  people  and  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  them  grew  and  many  of  the 
rest  that  lived  were  not  true  to  name.  I 
learned  this  the  hard  way,  on  some  I 
planted  the  first  year  along  with  my  own- 
root  plants. 

I  am  going  to  dig  up  the  few^  super-size 
own-root  roses  that  I  have  left  and  I 
doubt  if  I  will  hand  my  disappointments 
over  the  fence  to  my  neighbor,  so  I  be- 
lieve they  will  go  in  the  refuse  can. 

By  contrast,  I  have  budded  plants  of 
Crimson  Glory  and  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet 
which  I  have  had  for  four  and  ^we^  years 
respectively.  They  have  improved  year 
by  year,  in  spite  of  about  three  trans- 
plantings.  Last  year  Crimson  Glory  won 
the  Silver  Cup  for  Queen  of  the  Show  and 
the  bush  seems  to  have  improved  in  form, 
throwing  up  more  tall,  erect  growths  with 
extraordinarily  long,  strong  stems. 

I  have  heard  it  said  most  frequently 
that  the  red  rose  is  a  man's  rose,  but  I 
don't  believe  it.  Red  roses  are  my  favorites 
and  I  have  a  pillar  rose,  Guinee,  that 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  last  year  and 
nearly  every  woman  that  came  to  look  at 
my  roses,  after  seeing  every  color  imagin- 
able on  the  Hybrid  Tea  bushes,  came  back 
to  Guinee  and  said  they  liked  it  the  best 
of  all. 

— xMrs.  Stanley  E.  Dolman,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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I  have  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  in- 
vitation to  review  Roy  Hennessey's  little 
book  on  roses.  After  all  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
review  an  important  contribution  and 
"Hennessey  on  Roses"  is  important. 

At  the  onset,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  my  admiration  for  what  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey has  been  able  to  do  with  roses  may 
possibly  influence  my  appraisal  of  his 
book.  However,  I  do  not  think  so.  By 
actual  comparison  with  the  most  famous 
rose-books  of  the  past  it  appears  that 
"Hennessey  on  Roses"  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  roses 
and  rose-growing. 

''Hennessey  on  Roses"  is  a  most  im- 
portant  rose  book   for  several   reasons. 
First,  Roy  Hennessey  is  a  keen  observer 
who  has  obtained  his  knowledge  of  roses 
first  hand  by  growing  them  wholesale. 
Second,  and  very  important,  Roy  Hen- 
nessey is  a  sincere  and  honest  man  with  a 
message  for  the  individual  that  he  calls 
the  "Pleasant  Rose  Amateur."  Being  sin- 
cere and  honest,  Mr.  Hennessey  is  justly 
scornful  of  hypocrisy  and  sham,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  He  obviously 
takes  a  keen  delight  in  dissecting  outworn 
tradition  and  pointing  out  the  errors  that 
have  been  kept  alive  for  so  many  years  by 
self-styled  rose  experts  who  were  really 
more  interested   in   their   reputation   as 
"rose  experts"  than  in  the  rose  itself.  We 
can  therefore  expect  two  things  to  hap- 
pen: first,    Hennessey   will    be   severely 
criticized  by  those  whose  pet  ideas  have 
been  so  roughly  treated  and  second,  many 
true  rosarians  may  be  misled  either  by 
the  adverse  criticism  from  their  authori- 
ties or  by  statements  in  the  book  that  are 
at  a  variance  with  their  authorities.   But 
1  warn  you  not  to  overlook,  nor  to  dismiss 
lightly  Hennessey's  book.   It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  200  or  more  books 
on  the  rose  now  available  in  the  English 
language.    Hennessey  will  probably  be 
quoted  as  much  a  generation  hence  as 
Paul  and  Rivers  were  quoted  a  generation 
ago. 

"Hennessey  on  Roses"  is  refreshingly 
original.    It  shows  in  every  chapter,  on 


every  page,  and  in  every  sentence  that 
here  is  a  book  written  by  one  who  knows 
his  subject.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  it  was  not  written  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  the  author. 
There  are  no  wasted  words,  no  lengthy 
quotations  from  other  works.  Roy  Hen- 
nessey had  a  message  for  his  "Pleasant 
Rose  Amateur"  and  he  has  said  it  in  his  own 
way,  sometimes  simply,  even  bluntly  and 
sometimes  with  more  than  a  trace  of  hu- 
mor but  it  is  always  Hennessey  and  it  is 
never  verbose.  Some  may  feel  that  the 
importance  of  the  contribution  would 
have  justified  a  fuller  treatment,  but  I  for 
one  find  no  reason  to  criticize. 

Perhaps  I  should  tell  you  that  "Hen- 
nessey on  Roses"  is  a  small  book  (as  books 
go)  of  183  pages,  bound  simply  with  a 
blue  cover  and  containing  38  short  chap- 
ters. Many  of  the  chapter  headings  have 
a  familiar  ring  ("Planning  the  Rose  Gar- 
den," "How  Deep  to  Plant  Those  Roses," 
"Cleanliness  in  the  Rose-Garden,"  for 
example)  but  the  contents  of  some  of 
these  chapters  may  be  startling  to  the  un- 
suspecting rosarian. 

In  closing  this  review  I  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  give  you  at  least  a  faint 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Roy  Hennes- 
sey's book.  The  book  is  one  that  de- 
serves to  be  read  and  reread.  Any  one 
who  really  loves  roses  can  ill  afford  to  be 
without  a  copy  in  his  library.  "Hennessey 
on  Roses"  is  by  far  the  most  important 
contribution  on  roses  in  our  time. 

— Walter  S.  Diehl,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  Love  Roses 

To  love  roses,  not  merely  to  exclaim  in 
passing,  "How  beautiful!"  "How^  de- 
lightfully fragrant!"  but  to  love  them  to 
the  extent  of  sparing  no  pains  to  cultivate 
them,  is  to  possess  in  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart  a  thousand  perfumes, 
a  landscape  of  lights  and  shades  of 
thought;  an  aroma  of  mind,  the  pollen  of 
which  creates  within  you  a  perpetual 
Spring. 

— From  Detroit  Rose  Society  Bulletin 
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The  Societies 


Caldwell  Rose  Society 

Caldwell  stores  sold  more  than  6000 
rose  bushes  for  spring  planting,  which  is 
fully  as  many  as  were  purchased  during 
past  years,  and  all  dealers  report  that 
they  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 
This  was  considered  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  few  new  homes  that  were  built  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  It  was  estimated  that 
Caldwell  has  more  than  50,000  rose  bushes 
planted  in  home  flower  gardens,  and  an- 
other 5000  in  the  city's  municipal  rose- 
garden. 

Postponed  for  Present 

Postponement  of  the  show  until  further 
notice  was  decided  upon,  but  the  Rose 
Society  is  to  be  continued,  with  Floyd 
Southward  re-elected  as  president.  A.  E. 
Sutton  was  chosen  as  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cupples  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Botkin  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Fred  Newman,  city  park  commissioner, 
asked  that  three  members  of  the  Society 
be  appointed  as  a  rose-garden  committee. 
President  Southward  will  make  the  ap- 
pointments. 

Rose-Garden  Thrifty 

The  Municipal  Rose-Garden  is  "in 
the  best  condition  in  years,"  Newman  re- 
ported. The  frost  nipped  the  early  buds, 
but  the  bushes  are  thrifty  and  give  prom- 
ise of  an  abundance  of  fragrance  and 
beauty  later  in  the  season,  he  said. 

It  was  announced  that  a  rose-garden 
visiting  day  will  be  arranged  when  roses 
are  at  their  best. 

— In  Caldwell  News-Tribune 

San  Francisco  Rose  Society 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Rose  Society,  Mrs.  Geo.  G.  Rogers 
played  hostess  and  to  celebrate  her  tri- 
umph at  the  Show  in  winning  the  Nichol- 
son Bowl,  served  champagne  all  around. 
I  believe  that  is  doing  justice  to  what  the 
Bowl  stands  for  and  it  was  quite  a  fitting 
occasion.  Our  members  will  remember 
this  meeting  for  some  time  to  come. 

— G.  F.  McDoNouGH,  Secy-Treas. 


Reading  Rose  Society 

The  12th  Annual  Rose  Show  of  the 
Reading  Rose  Society  was  held  June  10th 
in  the  showroom  of  the  Consumers*  Gas 
Co.  at  Reading,  Pa.  Over  7500  attended 
the  exhibit  during  the  6  hours  it  was  open 
to  the  public.  Despite  a  heavy  rainstorm 
which  occurred  48  hours  prior  to  the 
show,  a  record-breaking  list  of  exhibitors 
entered  the  competition.  Fred  S.  Glaes 
won  the  show,  as  well  as  the  "best  rose  of 
the  show"  with  a  stunning  specimen  of 
Narzisse.  The  second  best  rose  was  won 
by  a  beginner,  Charles  Good,  who  entered 
a  splendid  Crimson  Glory.  Several  un- 
usual features  added  interest  to  the  show, 
among  them  being  a  garden  of  miniature 
roses  loaned  by  Conard-Pyle.  Robert 
Pyle  visited  the  show  and  brought  with 
him  a  display  of  roses  which  will  be  placed 
in  commerce  in  the  future.  Among  them 
were  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-Shek,  and  3822  (a  fine  yellow  hy- 
bridized by  Geo.  Ohlus  at  West  Grove). 
The  display  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  enthusiasm. 

We  almost  forgot!    Our  Secretary,  R. 

Marion  Hatton,  was  one  of  the  judges  and 

did  a  splendid  job.    His  colleagues  were 

J.  Stanley  Giles  and  Alfred   Lunden,  of 

Reading. 

— WiNFiELD  J.    Hain,    Chairman,    Rose    Show 
Committee 

Wayne  Rose  Society 

The  Wayne  Rose  Society  held  its  an- 
nual "Garden  Tour"  Sunday,  June  13, 
visiting  24  gardens. 

The  members  turned  out  exceptionally 
well  considering  the  gas  shortage  and  the 
war  workers  who  were  involved. 

The  roses  were  blooming  splendidly  and 
some  of  the  members  had  real  prize  win- 
ners to  show.  Crimson  Glory  ranked  first. 

A  few  of  the  members  are  getting  to- 
gether a  large  collection  of  varieties  indi- 
cating that  their  interest  is  growing. 

Our  summer  meetings  will  be  held  at 
various  members'  homes  instead  of  at  the 
club  room,  and  will  be  more  or  less  social 
meetings.  —Lloyd  D.  Welbaum,  SecW 

Fort  Wayne,  /no. 


Syracuse  Rose  Society 

Our  Show  this  year  was  in  many  ways 
the  best  rose  show  we  have  had  yet. 
Practically  every  exhibitor  took  advant- 
age of  the  cold  storage  facilities,  much  to 
my  surprise,  with  the  result  that  we  were 
very  much  short  of  space  and  containers. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the 
horticultural  classes  which  were  judged  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  Allen. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  the 
best  rose  of  the  show  with  a  very  nice 
bloom  of  Narzisse. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Moore  of  Wellesley  Road  won 
the  Challenge  Cup  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive time.  If  he  wins  it  again  next  year, 
it  becomes  his  property.  Mrs.  Henry 
Phillips  won  the  Sweepstakes  award. 

— E.  L.  BiSDEE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Rose  Society 

Just  a  line  to  give  you  a  brief  summary 
of  our  rose  show  held  June  20.  It  was  a 
success  both  financially  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  exhibits,  which,  with  the 
newly  inaugurated  commercial  classes 
completely  filled  the  display  space. 

The  inevitable  "Crimson  Glory"  was 
again  awarded  Queen  of  the  Show.  High- 
land Park  best  of  the  new  introductions, 
Reveil  Dijonnais  best  climber,  Baby 
Gold  Star  best  miniature,  Persian  Yellow 
best  species.  President  Macia  awarded 
Past  President's  Cup  and  Dicksons  Red 
awarded  the  Breitmeyer  Cup. 

— Harold  G.  Warner,  Sec'y,  Detroit,  Micb. 
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Pvt.  Melvin  C.  Meyka 

Soldier  Misses  His  Roses 

Pvt.  Melvin  C.  Meyka  of  Detroit 
writes  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  he  is 
doing  his  part  with  the  Artillery.  Says 
he  feels  fine  in  spite  of  17  hour  days  and 
having  to  wear  an  overcoat  at  night.  Al- 
though admiring  the  huge  California 
roses  he  misses  his  Michigan  garden. 


Rose  Books 


The  Secretary's  Office  has  the  following 

modern  rose  books  in  stock  and  can  supply 

them,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  shown. 

Cfimbing  Roses $1.00 

(Stevens) 

How  to  Grow  Roses 1.00 

(McFarland  &  Pyle) 

A  Year  in  the  Rose  Garden 1.00 

(Nicolas) 

Index  to  first  27  American  Rose  An- 
nuals       Paper .   1.00 

Index  to  first  27  American  Rose  An- 
nuals Cloth 1.50 

A  Book  About  Roses 1.75 

(Dean  Hole) 


A  Rose  Odyssey $2.50 

(Nicolas) 

My  Friend  the  Rose 2.50 

(Lester) 
The  Scented  Garden 2.50 

(Rohde) 
Old  Roses 3.00 

(Keayes) 

Roses  of  the  World  in  Color.' 3.75 

(McFarland) 

Modern  Roses  II 4.00 

(McFarland) 

Old  Annuals  were  priced  in  the  May- 
June  Magazine. 
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Roses  Over  There 

Today  I  received  a  V-mail  letter  from 
my  sister,  Lt.  Clara  Morrey,  A.N.C.,  who 
is  with  the  802nd  Medical  Squadron  some- 
where in  North  Africa.  She  is  at  present 
in  the  hospital  there  and  writes — "On 
my  right  is  the  most  beautiful  bouquet 
of  roses  you  ever  could  see!  Roses 
really  flourish  here,  they  are  huge  and  I 
am  going  to  get  a  root  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful one,  a  large,  deep  red  and  what  a  scent! 
You  should  see  some  of  the  gardens 
around  here!'* 

A  wonderful  tribute  to  the  rose  in  the 
midst    of  war, — in    fact,    at   the   battle 

front  itself. 

— Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Dolman 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A  queer  thing  happened  this  afternoon. 
I  was  on  a  most  recent  battlefield  of  North 
Africa  and  had  stopped  to  admire  three  of 
the  most  wonderful  plants  of  Herbert 
Hoover  I  have  ever  seen.  While  looking 
at  it  the  mail  orderly  brought  me  my  mail 
and  in  it  was  the  March-April  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  I  have  just  finished  reading  it 
in  a  tent  by  candlelight,  and  have  enjoyed 
it  so  much.  So  you  see  you  even  reach 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

There  were  three  of  these  Hoover's  in  a 
yard.  The  house  was  in  shambles,  for  a 
terrific  battle  had  passed  over  it  only  a 
few  days  ago,  but  marvelous  to  relate,  the 
rose  bushes  had  not  been  touched.  They 
stood  six  feet  high,  and  I  counted  83 
blooms  on  one  of  them.  I  gathered  some 
and  have  them  in  my  tent  now,  stuck  in 
water  in  a  tin  helmet.  Although  the  set- 
ting is  incongruous,  the  roses  look  prettier 
to  me  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

This  is  a  wonderful  rose  country,  but 

they  have  a  great  deal  of  powdery  mildew. 

However  they  seem  to  thrive  on  it.   The 

predominant  types  seem  to  be  Hoover, 

Red  Radiance,  Rome  Glory,  and  a  white 

I  cannot  name. 

— Lt.  Jas.  W.  Blanks— 0-505963,  Base  Hy.— 
FBC  1,  APO  7fK)  c/o   Postmaster,  New  York 

N.  y. 


If  he  grows  Roses  tell  him  about 
The  American  Rose  Society 


TO  A  ROSE-GARDEN 

I  saw  a  lovely  place  today 

So  fragrant,  so  very  sweet, 
It  is  a  beautiful  rose-garden 

Down  on  River  Street. 
I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  it. 

Why  don't  you  try  to  go — 
The  Walts'  welcome  everyone 

And  are  lovely  folks  to  know. 
The  garden's  a  riot  of  beauty  now. 

Pink,  white,  yellows  and  reds, 
Wafting  their  fragrance  everywhere 

As  the  breeze  moves  their  lovely  heads. 
They  seem  to  know  they  are  loved 

As  they  grow  in  their  splendor  there 
For  that  is  all  they  have  ever  known 

Beautiful  love  and  care. 
In  this  world  so  torn  by  war  and  greed 

It  seems  most  like  heaven  there 
\'ou  want  to  kneel  by  each  lovely  rose 

And  offer  up  a  prayer. 
A  prayer  for  the  world  and  its  heartaches, 

A  prayer  for  the  war-torn  lands, 
God  grant  them  beauty,  like  this,  again 

And  in  peace  may  they  fold  their  hands. 
A  beautiful  garden  of  roses. 

Shed  your  fragrance  as  long  as  you  can 
For  you  truly  bring  joy  to  sorrowing  hearts 

And  are  balm  for  the  soul  of  man. 

— Gertrude  Lewis,  Canon  City 

Gertrude  Lewis  wrote  the  above  poem  after 
visiting  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Walts,  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  one  day  last  summer.  The  poem  ap- 
peared   in    the    Canon    City    Record. — R.M.H. 


Thriving  on  Neglect 

In  1927  I  bought  roses  from  George  H. 
Peterson,  Fairlawn,  N.  J.,  and  one  of 
those  still  lives  and  blooms  wonderfully 
in  a  northern  Vermont  garden — practically 
on  the  Canadian  border — where  it  has 
had  no  winter  protection  for  ten  years, 
except  as  the  perennials  which  have 
grown  up  around  it  may  cover  it  under 
the  winter  snow.  It  is  a  Rev.  F.  Page- 
Roberts.  Again  this  spring,  I've  heard  it 
has  sent  up  fine  strong  shoots  ready  to 
bloom  another  year.  No  credit  to  me; 
Nature  and  Mr.  Peterson's  good  plant 
did  this. 

— Ruth  Draper  Hyde,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

(The  Peterson  plants  are  now  handled  by 
Bobbink  &  Atkins.  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.— Ed.) 


The  'Toor  Plant"  Nuisance 

Since  receiving  the  Annual,  I  have  been 
greatly  enjoying  it,  especially  the  "Proof 
of  the  Pudding."  There  is  such  a  wide  di- 
versification of  opinion  and  experience 
covering  almost  every  rose  listed  that 
even  if  some  of  us  have  liked  a  "black- 
balled" variety,  we  are  perfectly  justified. 
And  I  noticed  particularly  that  very  few 
of  the  roses  mentioned  were  entirely  un- 
satisfactory to  everyone. 

However,  I  also  noticed  that  in  many 
cases  where  a  rose  has  proved  unpopular 
or  did  not  perform  well — it  was  because  of 
a  poor  plant.  I  do  wish  the  Rose  Maga- 
zine would  continually  emphasize  the 
kind  of  plants  one  should  receive  when 
ordering  top  grade  bushes.  Perhaps 
eventually  nurserymen  could  be  influ- 
enced to  discard  some  of  the  weak  plants 
that  they  now  send  out  as  Number  Ones. 

Of  course  many  uncontrollable  factors 
enter  into  the  success  or  failure  of  a  budded 
rose  plant.  But  every  year  I  receive  some 
stock  with  only  two  or  three  weak  canes — 
probably  many  others  have  this  expe- 
rience. Almost  invariably  these  plants 
fail.  True  a  reliable  house  will  replace, 
but  meanwhile  the  season  has  been  lost. 
And  in  the  spring  it  takes  valuable  time 
to  return  poor  plants  and  wait  for  better 
ones. 

— Mrs.  Webster  Wagner,  Pittsjord,  Vt. 


Portland  Roses 

Once  upon  a  time  the  parking  strip  in 
front  of  many  a  Portland  home  was  the 
place  for  the  rose  garden.  Here  massed 
plantings  of  roses,  especially  of  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout,  proved  a  delight  to 
strangers  and  to  Portlanders.  Our  mode 
of  life  changed  somewhat  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  automobile,  and  all  too  many 
rose  gardens  were  put  back  of  the  house, 
where  their  beauty  remains  hidden  from 
the  passerby. 

Portland's  gardens  contain  roses  origi- 
nated in  many  lands.  Roses  even  from 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  grow  happily 
and  contentedly  in  the  same  beds  with 
rose  bushes  originated  in  England,  China, 
the  United  States  and  other  Allied  coun- 


tries. In  many  ways  the  American  rose 
garden  is  like  our  beloved  land.  Just  as 
our  love  of  roses  embraces  the  worth- 
while varieties,  notwithstanding  differ- 
ences in  color,  petalage,  form,  habit  of 
growth  or  country  of  origin,  so  should  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  opportunity,  of 
understanding  and  appreciation,  be  the 
heritage  of  every  worthwhile  American, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  ancestral 
stock,  his  religious  belief,  his  color  or 
economic  status. 

Roses  respond  to  the  care  given  by  a 
Catholic  just  as  well  as  they  do  for  a  Prot- 
estant. Roses  haven't  adopted  Hitler's 
theory  of  the  master  race,  and  they  bloom 
just  as  beautifully  in  gardens  of  our  Jewish 
fellow  citizens  as  they  do  in  the  gardens  of 
Gentiles.  Roses  are  not  snobbish,  nor  do 
they  draw  the  color  line.  They  reward 
alike  everyone  to  the  degree  of  care  be- 
stowed upon  them.  As  Dean  Hole  said, 
"He  who  would  grow  beautiful  roses  in 
his  garden  must  first  grow  beautiful  roses 
in  his  heart."  Anyone  with  beauty  in  his 
soul,  a  love  for  mankind  in  his  conscious- 
ness, an  appreciation  of  the  good  earth, 
sunshine  and  gentle  rainfall  which  God 
has  given  us,  can  grow  good  roses  in  his 
garden  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

— David  Robinson,  in  The  Oregon  Journal 

A  Place  for  Low  Polyanthas 

All  queens  have  legs,  I  am  sure,  and  if 
legs  on  the  "Queen  of  Flowers"  makes  one 
blush,  they  can  be  nicely  hidden  by  Poly- 
anthas. If  it  is  a  shrub  one  wants,  there 
are  many  excellent  ones  of  various  heights 
and  shades  of  foliage.  In  my  garden,  the 
Queen  must  wear  her  crown  from  April 
to  December. 

—A.  M.  Wilson,  Tulare,  CaliJ. 

Answers  to  the  Rose  Quizz  on  page  73 

1.  Crimson  Glory. 

2.  Comtesse  Vandal. 

3.  Blaze. 

4.  Kitty  Kininmonth. 

5.  Margy. 

6.  Oakington  Ruby. 

7.  I.X.L. 

8.  I  Zingari. 

9.  Mandalay. 

10.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy. 
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''Dope"  for  Mice 

(1)  Mix  copperas  and  linseed  oil  to  a 
varnish  consistency,  and  paint  the  stalks 
from  the  ground  up  a  few  inches.  It  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  the  depth  of  the 
snow  you  may  have  in  any  locality.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  my  climbers  on  the  side  of  a  dry 
wall  which  is  a  great  place  for  mice  to  hi- 
bernate and  then  crawl  down  in  the  snow 
to  get  their  food  by  eating  the  bark.  After 
I  used  this  mixture  I  never  had  another 
loss.  The  same  remedy  can  be  applied  to 
all  rose  bushes. 

(2)  If,  how^ever,  the  garden  is  too  large 
and  it  is  too  much  work,  I  suggest  that 
you  take  some  tin  cans  and  mix  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  or  some  good  poison,  with  oat- 
meal, or  some  fine  grain  food.  Put  the 
cans  on  the  side  between  the  rows  every 
few  feet,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  found 
quite  effective. 

— Maynard  S.  Bird,  Fairfield,  Conn,  in  New 
England  Rose  Society  News. 

Should  We  Fertilize  Newly 
Planted  Roses? 

In  planting  new  rose  bushes  there  are 
many  authoritative  statements  on  the  use 
of  fertilizer  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil  and  I  would  like  to  submit  my  idea  on 
the  subject  as  I  see  it  and  hope  that  some 
day  someone  will  settle  the  subject. 

Transeau,  in  Science  of  Plant  Life,  1919 
ed.,  states:  "The  conditions  for  osmosis  as 
it  occurs  in  plants  include  a  selective  per- 
meable membrane  between  two  bodies  of 
water  one  of  which  contains  a  dissolved 
substance  that  does  not  pass  through 
the  membrane  readily.  The  cellulose 
walls  of  plant  cells  are  permeable  to  water 
and  to  most  of  the  substances  that  dissolve 
in  water;  but  the  layer  of  cytoplasm  inside 
the  cell  walls  form  a  selectively  permeable 
membrane  about  the  cell  contents.  The 
cell  sap  in  the  vacuale  (a  cell  containing  a 
watery  fluid)  may  contain  sugar  and  other 
dissolved  substances.  The  outer  cells  of 
the  root  are  in  contact  with  the  soil  water 
and  in  this  manner  water  may  move  from 
one  cell  to  another  and  replace  the  water 
that  is  being  carried  to  the  stems  and 
leaves  through  the  conductive  tissue.  The 


path  of  tlie  water  is  from  epidermal  cells 
through  the  cells  of  the  cortex  (filtering 
process)  to  the  water  conduction  vessels 
in  the  interior  of  the  root." 

Now  in  view  of  this  phenomena,  is  it 
not  clear  that  when  a  plant  is  dug,  that 
many  of  the  roots — no  matter  how  small 
— have  been  broken  or  bruised  and  in  this 
condition,  do  not  permit  the  roots  to 
function  as  was  naturally  intended.  All 
fertilizers  are  then  poison  to  them  in  that 
selectivity  is  precluded  thus  permitting 
the  plant  to  absorb  anything  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad.  It  thus  follows  that  the 
entrance  of  foreign  matter  hastens  the 
plant's  end.  It  takes  nature  a  little  time 
to  callus  over  the  wounds  and  until  this 
has  been  accomplished,  we  had  better  see 
to  it  that  the  plant  receives  clean  earth. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  even 
though  we  bury  manure  way  down  deep 
under  the  plant,  it  gives  off  gasses  that 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  or,  the 
water  table  in  the  ground  may  raise  and 
in  either  case  bring  this  poison  into  direct 
contact  with  the  open  wounds  on  the 
plant  roots. 

— G.  F.  McDoNouGH,  San  Francisco^  Calif. 

Can  You  Explain  These? 

Plants  of  National  Flower  Guild,  Ce- 
cile  Brunner  and  Condesa  de  Sastago  left 
entirely  unprotected  last  winter  look 
better  this  spring  than  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  that  were  mounded  with  earth. 

A  Silver  Moon,  unprotected,  came 
through  nicely  while  a  Dr.  Huey  froze 
to  the  ground  although  Dr.  Huey  is 
usually  hardy  here. 

— R.  E.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio 

This  is  by  far  the  worst  winter  damage 
I  have  ever  seen  here,  almost  all  of  our 
roses  were  frozen  right  back  to  the  ground 
in  spite  of  having  been  covered  with  eight- 
inch  mounds. 

I  inadvertently  passed  by  a  Crimson 
Glory  rose  last  fall  and  did  not  protect  it. 
This  plant  is  the  same  age  and  in  the  same 
condition  as  two  other  immediately  next 
to  it.  The  one  which  was  not  protected  at 
all  did  not  freeze  back  quite  as  much  as 
the  two  which  were  hilled  up.  How  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  that? 
—Henry    Beetle    Hough,    Edgarton,    Mass. 
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The  Front  Cover  Picture 

My  backyard  garden  is  only  66  by  66 
feet  but  contains  over  100  varieties  of 
roses. 

Pictures  in  color  taken  here  have  been 
shown  in  15  States  to  nearly  100  Clubs 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  create  in- 
terest in  growing  roses  than  to  let  the 
pictures  tell  the  story  of  what  an  amateur 
can  do  with  roses. 

— F.  C.  Miller,  MaryvUle,  Mo. 


Please  Read  This 

We  had  enrolled  620  new  members  for 
1943  up  to  the  time  this  Magazine  went  to 
the  printer  and  a  goodly  number  of  them 
were  people  who  had  just  learned  how  to 
contact  the  Society. 

There  are  thousands  of  rose  lovers  in 
this  country  who  would  join  the  Society 
if  they  were  asked.  Will  you  tell  your 
rosarian  friends  about  the  A.R.S.  and 
help  to  swell  its  growing  membership? 

— ^The  Secretary 


The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Pudding  time  is  here  again  and  re- 
porters are  asked  to  send  in  notes  on  new 
roses  introduced  during,  or  since  1939, 
and  to  send  them  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  get  the  1944  Annual  to  you  in  time 
for  it  to  be  useful  in  ordering  roses  for 
spring  planting,  Pudding  notes  must  reach 
this  office  early  this  fall,  with  Nov.  1  as  the 
deadline. 

Report  each  variety  on  a  3x5  inch 
card,  giving  number  of  plants  and  years 
you  have  had  them  and  please  report  fra- 
grance, or  lack  of  it,  in  addition  to  other 
merits  or/and  faults  and  sign  your  name 
and  your  state  to  each  card. 

As  space  limits  the  number  of  words 
which  can  be  used  from  each  card  please 
be  reasonably  brief.  Much  time  is  always 
wasted  in  trying  to  find  usable  material  in 
long  reports.  Many  cards  are  thrown  out 
each  year  because  they  are  unreadable. 
Pudding  reports  are  important ;  please  be 
careful. 

Don't  wait  for  the  Nov.  1  deadline,  send 

Pudding  notes  now. 

— Editor 

For  Rose  Show  Judges 

Sylvan  S.  Cook.  Chesterton,  Indiana, 
wants  an  article  on  correctly  judging 
roses  at  flower  shows. 

"Hennessey  on  Roses'* 

"Hennessey  on  Roses"  is  for  sale  only 
by  the  author,  Roy  S.  Hennessey,  Hills- 
boro,  Oregon.  The  price  is  $3.50  postpaid. 

Larv-ogen 

The  Secretary  will  appreciate  reports 
from  members  who  tried  Larv-ogen  for 
rose  midge  in  their  gardens  this  year. 

What  Do  You  Know.> 

What  do  you  know  about  roses  that 
other  members  don't  know  but  should? 
You  write  it,  we  will  publish  it. 

— Editor 
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Eat  it  up,  wear  it  out  and  make  it  do." 
— An  old  New  England  saying. 
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This  is  for  the  rose-beginner,  particu- 
larly for  him  who  resides  in  Utah,  where 
at  an  altitude  of  about  4300  ft.  the  annual 
precipitation  is  15  inches  and  the  tempera- 
ture range  is  from  zero  to  100°F. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  rose  growers: 
owners  of  city  lots,  country  acreage,  and 
estates.  The  wealthy  can  hire  gardeners; 
these  thoughts  are  for  lot-dwellers,  who 
have  diversional  time  and  space  for  two  or 
three  hundred  well-placed  roses. 

If  purchasing  a  new  home,  the  be- 
ginner may  plan  many  things.  Some 
roses  like  partial  shade;  none  endures  full 
shade;  so  decide  on  shade  treees  or  roses. 

The  soil  should  be  non-alkaline,  with 
good  drainage.  Roses  like  water;  but 
turn  yellow  when  they  stand  in  it. 
Gravel  is  expensive  to  water;  so  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay  is  worth  its  cost.  Moun- 
tain scrub-oak  loam  is  ideal. 

Lawns  annoy  and  eventually  smother 
roses;  so  to  keep  the  grass  out,  make  a 
four-inch  cement  border  to  the  rose  bed. 
A  sprinkler-pipe  with  ooze  outlets  on  the 
rose-side  of  the  cement  will  give  you  joy, 
for  roses  love  to  be  soaked  to  the  roots. 
Sprinkling  is  usually  a  mere  surface- 
moistener. 

Property  line  fences  should  be  of  strong 
interwoven  wire  with  two  inch  pipe-posts 
set  in  cement.  Avoid  walls,  as  they  draw 
moisture  from  climbers. 

Next  make  a  map  of  your  home  and 
grounds,  a  large  map  on  white  cardboard 
nearly  a  yard  square;  and  provide  a 
numbered  circle  where  every  rose  is  to  go. 
The  reverse  side  identifies  the  numbers 
with  the  names  of  the  roses,  patent  num- 
ber, if  any,  and  year  planted.  This  will 
become  one  of  your  prized  possessions. 
It  should  provide  for  hybrids  18  inches 
apart  and  climbers  9  feet. 

The  beginner  should  label  his  roses. 
For  years  I  have  used  the  finest  label 
money  can  buy — the  metal  "Simplex" 
with  India  ink  on  celluloid — ;  but  they  are 
expensive  (25c)  and  any  label  will  do  pro- 
vided the  master  map  be  kept  with  metic- 
ulous care. 

Let  the  beginner  now  do  two  things: 

(a)  join  the  American  Rose  Society  and 

(b)  buy  "Modern  Roses  11",  because  it  will 


tell  whence  4,833  roses  came  and  what 
they  do.  He  will  learn  to  rely  on  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  the  opinion  of 
experts  unbiased  by  thought  of  personal 
gain. 

Plant  in  early  spring,  though  fall  will 
do,  and  potted  plants  thrive  any  time, 
even  in  summer.  Plant  in  a  big  water- 
filled  hole  enriched  by  a  handful  of  dry 
cow-manure;  and  see  that  the  main 
branch-joint  is  two  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. Do  not  expose  the  roots  to  the  open 
air  at  all  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Buy  roses  from  a  nurseryman  who 
specializes  in  roses,  or  by  mail  from  rose- 
growing  companies.  Good  unpatented 
roses  will  cost  about  seventy-five  cents 
each  and  patented  ones  double  that. 
Fresh  shipments  of  department  store  bar- 
gain roses  are  not  bad;  but  if  stale  and  in- 
jured they  will  disappoint  you.  If  econ- 
omy tempts  you  to  try,  prepare  your  list 
ahead  from  those  hereafter  named,  and  if 
possible  be  the  first  to  attend  the  sale. 
To  be  sure  of  health  and  beauty  stick  to 
your  nurseryman. 

Now  to  the  all-important  question — 
what  to  plant?  The  word  "Patented" 
means  little,  for  some  patented  roses  are 
worthless;  others  are  magnificent;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  unpatented  ones. 
Keep  to  your  list  until  you  get  confidence 
and  want  to  gamble  a  little  with  the  un- 
tried new  names. 

Here  is  the  list  that  will  not  disappoint 
you.  To  aid  you  in  selection  I  have  used 
some  letters,  thus:  W,  white;  R,  red;  P, 
pink;  B,  bicolor;  Br,  bronze;  Y,  yellow;  T, 
tall;  Pat,  patented. 

Etoile  de  Hollande  (R);  Christopher 
Stone  (R);  Crimson  Glory  (R-Pat);  Du- 
quesa  de  Penaranda  (Br);  The  Doctor 
(P);  Comtesse  Vandal  (P-Pat);  Joanna 
Hill  (Y);  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  (Br);  Mrs. 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (Y);  President  Hoover 
(B-T);  Charlotte  Armstrong  (R-Pat); 
Heart's  Desire  (R-Pat);  Betty  Uprichard 
(P);  Condesa  de  Sastago  (B-T);  Con- 
trast (B);  Cynthia  (P);  Dainty  Bess  (P); 
Girona  (B);  Golden  Dawn  (Y);  Hinrich 
Gaede  (Br);  McGredy's  Ivory  (W);  Mc- 
Gredy's  Scarlet  (R);  McGredy's  Yellow 
(Y);     Mme.     Cochet-Cochet     (Br-Pat); 
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Mme.  Henri  Guillot  (P-Pat);  Pedralbes 
(W);  Picture  (P);  Poinsettia  (R);  Presi- 
dent Boone  (R) ;  President  Macia  (P);  Sig- 
nora  (B-Pat-T);  Sir  Henry  Segrave  (Y); 
Fran  Karl  Druschki  (W-T);  Sterling 
(P-Pat) ;  Essence  (R) ;  Treasure  Island  (B) ; 
Pink  Dawn  (P);  Pan  America  (B-Pat); 
Margaret  McGredy  (R). 

Hybrid  Polyanthas 

Donald  Prior  (R-Pat);  Permanent 
Wave  (R-Pat);  Improved  Lafayette  (R); 
Holstein  (R-Pat);  Pinocchio  (P-Pat). 

Climbers 

Paul's  Scarlet  (R);  American  Pillar 
(P-T);  American  Beauty  (P);  Climbing 
Dainty  Bess  (P);  Flash  (B-Pat);  Mrs. 
Arthur  Curtiss  James  (Y-Pat);  Mrs.  Paul 
J.  Howard  (T-Pat) ;  Countess  of  Stradbroke 
(R);  Golden  Glow  (Y-Pat-T);  Climbing 
Condesa  de  Sastago  (B-T);  Climbing 
Talisman  (P);  Climbing  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot  (Br). 

The  above  are  all  aristocrats  in  this 
region. 

The  Hybrid  Polyanthas  with  their 
many  blooms  on  slender  stems  look  well 
before  fences;  they  should  be  grouped  or 
put  in  rows. 

For  fertilizer,  use  well-rotted  cow  ma- 


nure and  bone  meal,  plentifully  in  the  fall 
and  early  spring.  Cultivate  weekly.  You 
will  eventually  learn  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers  and  plant  pills;  but  too  much  of 
them  will  burn  your  plants.  If  the  plants 
yellow  give  them  some  iron  filings.  I  often 
give  the  roses  a  wood-ash  dressing. 

Out  here  we  have  little  black-spot,  in 
fact  not  many  plant  troubles  except  early 
spring  mildew;  our  climate  is  too  dry  for 
them.  Spray  twice  in  the  spring  with 
Tri-Ogen,  the  best  mixture.  Our  roses 
have  the  most  intense  colors  known,  an- 
other tribute  to  climate. 

If  you  have  patience  try  slipped  roses 
as  they  grow  well  here,  but  protect  them 
the  second  winter.  I  use  no  covering  on 
my  mature  roses  in  winter,  so  they  have  to 
be  strong  varieties.  My  mortality  rate  is 
1  per  cent  a  year. 

Prune  your  Hybrid  Tea  roses  down  to 
about  a  foot  height  in  spring,  and  cut  out 
the  old  wood  of  Climbers  as  soon  as  they 
quit  blooming.  Climbers  like  to  grow 
straight  up;  avoid  making  them  bend  to- 
ward a  trellis.  Wear  gloves  and  keep  a 
basket  handy  for  clippings.  Cut  off 
blooms  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  drop  their 
leaves.  I  use  a  "Snap  Cut*'  clipper  with 
a  nickel  barrel  three  feet  long.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  tall  Climbers  and  thorny 
labyrinths. 

— Claude  T.  Barnes,  Salt  Lake  City^  Utah 


Roses  in  Vermont 


All  of  us  who  love  roses  and  are  en- 
thusiastic growers  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers 
will  agree,  I  think,  that  whether  you  live 
in  Vermont  or  Virginia — in  California  or 
Minnesota — one  of  the  first  essentials  in 
growing  them  successfully  is  the  care  and 
attention  you  are  willing  to  give  them. 
Of  course,  the  plants  you  set  out  should 
be  the  best  you  can  buy,  and  soil  con- 
ditions as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can  make 
them;  but  to  grow  roses  well  does  not  stop 
there — no  matter  where  you  are  located. 
You  must  live  with  your  plants,  work 
with  them  and  try  to  keep  them  contented. 

Wherever  your  rose  garden  is  situated, 
one  of  the  first  requirements  is  good 
stock — here  in  Vermont  strong,  well 
grown  plants  are  a  necessity.    In  my  own 


garden  I  prefer  to  have  them  budded  on 
Multiflora  rootstock  if  possible.  Weak 
plants,  with  correspondingly  inadequate 
root  systems,  are  prone  to  fail  here  in 
spite  of  care,  because  of  the  severity  of  our 
winters  and  the  short  growing  season  in 
summer.  For  we  not  only  have  cold  win- 
ters, but  long  ones,  and  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  sap  is  ready  to  start,  we  must 
often  keep  our  plants  dormant  until  all 
danger  of  a  hard  freeze  is  past.  Some- 
times even  then  they  are  caught,  and  the 
first  growth  of  the  plants  is  killed;  fortu- 
nately this  does  not  occur  very  often  or 
there  would  be  fewer  rose  enthusiasts  in 
Vermont. 

Of  course,  the  weather  conditions  in 
this  state  prevail  to  some  extent  through- 


out parts  of  New  England  and  other 
Eastern  states.  And  it  is  not  steady  cold 
that  is  so  injurious  to  rose  plants,  when 
they  are  well  protected  and  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  But  when  spring  is  late,  as  it  was 
this  year,  with  the  ground  frozen  hard 
until  almost  the  end  of  April,  it  is  difficult 
to  uncover  the  plants  in  time  and  wqth  a 
minimum  of  frost  damage.  Strong  plants, 
well  grown  during  the  previous  summer, 
that  went  into  the  winter  without  much 
loss  of  foliage  or  vitality  from  disease, 
will  come  through,  as  a  rule,  if  properly 
protected,  but  weaker  bushes  have  not 
much  chance  after  a  very  severe  winter 
and  a  cold,  late  spring. 

So  far,  soil  is  the  best  winter  protection 
I  have  found.  But  it  must  be  placed  care- 
fully, after  the  plants  are  frozen  in.  Al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  air  circula- 
tion, which  is  essential.  And  to  guard 
against  damage  from  field  mice  and  rab- 
bits which  are  numerous  here,  I  cover  each 
bush  with  a  tall  splint  basket,  through 
which  air  can  penetrate,  but  animals  can- 
not. I  must  confess  that  for  five  months 
in  the  year  this  "planting"  of  tall  baskets 
along  our  driveway  is  not  very  ornamental, 
but  the  roses  repay  me  many  times  when 
they  are  in  bloom. 

Care  of  the  foliage  is  also  very  impor- 
tant here.  While  many  days  in  July  and 
August  are  unbearably  hot,  the  nights  are 
often  very  cool;  a  drop  of  30°  or  more  in 
temperature  is  not  uncommon.  Conse- 
quently, mildew  and  black-spot  must  be 
fought  constantly.  In  my  own  garden  of 
about  125  plants,  I  use  Tri-Ogen  once  a 
week  from  the  time  the  leaves  start. 
When  an  individual  plant  needs  special 
attention,  I  dust  with  Pomo-green  mixed 
with  a  little  Bordo  or  dusting  sulfur.  I  use 
coarsely  cut  tobacco  stems  as  a  mulch, 
which  has  the  great  advantage  also  of 
discouraging  aphis. 

My  Hybrid  Teas  are  set  fairly  closely, 
not  more  than  14''  apart — consequently, 
after  the  middle  of  summer  there  is  little 
ground  to  be  seen  between  the  individual 
plants.  From  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  which  plant  is 
blooming.  White  Briarclifi'  (Mme.  Louis 
Lens)  is  apt  to  open  a  perfect  bud  in  with 
Charlotte  Armstrong,  or  a  Crimson  Glory 
leans  lovingly  over  a  beautiful  bloom  of 


Souvenir  de  Jean  Soupert.  Roses  seem  to 
grow  better  when  their  leaves  intermingle 
— certainly  they  look  better.  And  the 
ground  is  cooler  under  the  bushes. 

Whether  the  plants  are  new  or  old,  I 
leave  many  blooms  on  them  to  mature. 
Rose  foliage  is  lovely — dark  green,  glossy 
bronze  and  red;  often  you  can  identify  the 
variety  by  its  foliage.  But  a  rose  planting 
showing  only  leafy  bushes  seems  forlorn. 
Roses  are  beautiful  in  the  house  and  they 
last  longer  there,  but  the  plants  will  grow 
far  better  if  some  blooms  are  left  on  every 
bush,  and  the  plants  are  not  cut  back  con- 
tinually for  the  flowers. 

Any  list  of  roses  that  one  grower  has 
found  satisfactory  might  not  do  well  for 
another — even  under  similar  conditions. 
So  I  rather  hesitate  to  make  any  compila- 
tion of  "best"  doers.  But  there  are  a 
number  that  have  given  me  great  satis- 
faction and  pleasure;  they  have  grown 
well  in  this  climate,  and  have  been  free 
from  disease,  with  proper  care.  I  am  list- 
ing them  as  a  group,  not  according  to  in- 
dividual merit:  Crimson  Glory,  Christo- 
pher Stone,  Poinsettia,  President  Macia, 
Eternal  Youth,  R.M.S.  Queen  Mary,  Mc- 
Gredy's  Sunset,  Souvenir  de  Jean  Sou- 
pert,  White  Briarcliff"  (Mme.  Louis  Lens), 
Angels  Mateu,  Condesa  de  Sastago,  Sa- 
turnia,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy.  All  of  these 
roses  have  lived  through  the  past  two 
winters  at  least,  in  my  garden — and  even 
native  Vermonters  agree  that  the  last 
winter  was  the  worst  in  very  many  years. 

The  modern  rose  plant  is  very  adapt- 
able— if  you  are  able  to  obtain  good  No.  1 
bushes  to  start  with,  if  they  are  planted 
carefully,  fed  properly  and  given  protec- 
tion against  disease,  with  adequate  pro- 
tection also  in  winter,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  modern  Hybrid  Teas  or  Hybrid 
Polyanthas  that  will  not  grow  well  here  in 
Vermont.     — Rose  D.  Wagner,  Pittsjord,  Vt. 

Life  Expectancy  of  Hybrid  Teas 

What  is  the  life  expectancy  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose  plants  in  the  mid-west?  This 
reasonable  and  important  question  is 
asked  by  a  Nebraska  member  and  request 
is  made  that  every  experienced  member  in 
the  Mid-west  give  his  or  her  opinion. 

— Editor 
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In  one  way  or  another,  as  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  for  this  year  attest,  the  win- 
ter of  1942-43  resulted  in  great  damage  to 
roses  in  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try.  In  this  locality,  January  brought  un- 
usually severe  temperatures.     February, 
while  affording  no  spells  of  unseasonable 
warmth  as  so  often  is  the  case,  was  an 
equable  month  with  most  of  the  low  tem- 
peratures above  20  degrees.    Roses  being 
what  they  are,  growth  commenced.  Then 
in  the  first  half  of  March  the  weather 
again  became  severe,  and  on  several  days 
the  thermometer  descended  to  new  record 
lows.    Consequently,  our  bushes  suffered 
much  winter  injury.   After  such  a  winter, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  unusually  droughty  summer  in 
which  practically  all  of  our  rain  fell  in  the 
month  of  May.   Large  Naval   establish- 
ments here  have  drawn  so  heavily  upon 
our  water  supply  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  public  authorities  to  place  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  water  for  the  nurture  of 
lawns,  shrubs  and  flowers.    Those  roses 
which    have   resisted    winter    injury,    or 
which  have  made  a  virile  recovery,  and 
have  gone  on  to  withstand  the  heat  and 
drought,  well  may  be  regarded  as  vigorous. 
In  the  hope  that  such  a  list  may  be  useful 
to  rose  growers  in  the  central  section  of 
the  country,  I  am  submitting  the  roll  of 
those  varieties  which  have  done  well  un- 
der the  conditions  outlined. 

The  list  is  compiled  as  of  the  last  ten 
days  in  August.  Varieties  have  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  Class  A  com- 
prises those  which  came  through  the  win- 
ter with  practically  no  injury  at  all,  and 
have  performed  well  during  the  summer. 
Class  B  includes  those  which  suffered 
moderate  damage.  Class  C  is  made  up  of 
those  which  were  severely  cut  back  but 
have  recovered  vigorously.  Numbers  in 
parenthesis  indicate  present  height,  in 
inches,  of  the  most  vigorous  plant  of  the 
variety. 

Class  A. 

Korovo  (52)  Easily  my  most  vigorous 
HT,  Old  Blush  (54),  Birdie  Blye  (54), 
"Chandler  Rose"  (43)  Described  in  Nov.- 
Dec.   1942  Magazine,  W.  Freeland  Ken- 


drick  (22)  Moved  to  a  new  location  and 
cut  back  in  spring,  accounting  for  lack  of 
height.    Free  bloom. 

Class  B 

Colonel  Campbell  Watson  (30),  Luna 
(28),  Angels  Mateu  (33),  Red  Radiance 
(39),  President  Wm.  H.  Taft  (24),  Ami 
Quinard  (40),  Soeur  Therese  (36),  Etoile 
de  Hollande  (33),  Gruss  an  Aachen  (40), 
Pink  Gruss  an  Aachen  (36),  Texas  Cen- 
tennial (34),  Mayor  Baker  (42). 

Class  C 

Joyous  Cavalier  (30),  Sterling  (28) y 
Condesa  de  Sastago  (26),  Improved  Lafay- 
ette (24),  Mev.  Welmoet  van  Heek  (31), 
President  Plumecocq  (30),  Christopher 
Stone  (30),  Faience  (22). 

The  climbers  Harmony  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nicolas  may  be  added  to  Class  A.    In 
Class  B,  also,  are  two  survivors  from  my 
first  planting  of  roses  at  my  present  home, 
a  collection  of  "cheap'*  plants.  These  two 
are  now  in  their  eighth  year  and  going 
strong.  Unfortunately,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  roses  from  cheap  sources,  there  is 
some  question  about  their  identification. 
One,  standing  now  54  inches  tall,  was  or- 
dered for  and  labelled  E.  G.  Hill.   Bloom 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  not.   Most  visitors 
hazard  the  guess  that  it  is  Gruss  an  Tep- 
litz,  but,  if  so,  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
and  more  flatly  open  than  those  I  have  ob- 
served on  this  variety  in  other  gardens. 
Sometimes  petals  carry  a  white  streak  on 
edge,  which  may  justify  the  identification, 
in   view   of  the   Teplitz   ancestry.     The 
second,  a  pink,  was  labeled   Lady  Ash- 
town,  but  a  friend  who  has  a  far  wider  ex- 
perience than  I  insisted  this  spring  that  it 
is  Betty  Uprichard.    I  can  see  the  argu- 
ment  for  the   two-toned   pink,  and  yet 
the  flower  still  looks  to  me  more  like  the 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  Ashtown.    A 
vigorous  bloomer,  which  is  at  its  best  in 
the  cool  of  spring  and  fall,  it  stands  34 
inches   now,   and   was  taller  before  last 
winter's  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  preponder- 
ance of  China  blood  in  Class  A.  The 
"Chandler,"  I  am  convinced,  is  a  China. 


Breeders  interested  in  doing  something 
for  the  Central  West  might  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  apparent  hardiness  of 
this  class,  even  as  far  north  as  Iowa.  An- 
other point  for  such  breeders  to  observe  is 
the  Korovo-Etoile  de  Hollande  line.  I 
should  think  that  the  result  of  crosses  be- 
tween this  line  and  Soeur  Therese  and 
Ami  Quinard  would  be  interesting.  It  is 
regrettable  that  we  have  no  line  on  one 
line  of  Korovo  ancestry,  so  far  as  Modern 
Roses  II  is  concerned,  back  of  the  parent, 
Mrs.  T.  Hillas.  Since  that  is  listed  as  a 
yellow  rose  of  Pernet-Ducher  origin,  it  is 
possible  that  the  lineage  is  much  the  same 


as  Soeur  Therese.  Even  so,  speaking  out 
of  the  depths  of  my  own  ignorance,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  result  of  such  a 
cross.  Another  interesting  combination 
should  be  a  recross  of  Korovo  and  Etoile 
de  Hollande.  The  latter  was  the  result  of 
a  mating  of  Hadley  with  Hadley's  parent. 
General  MacArthur,  and  I  find  myself 
wondering  what  a  repetition  of  the  process 
would  bring  about.  The  biologists,  I  be- 
lieve, now  say  that  inbreeding  is  not  so  un- 
desirable as  once  was  thought,  if  both 
parents  possess  superior  rather  than  in- 
ferior qualities. 

— Maurice  H.  Merrill,  Norman,  Okla. 


The  Old  Rose  Fellowship 


A  recent  letter  from  Edgar  Birkett, 
Staplehurst,  Kent,  England,  in  which  he 
lists  his  favorites  among  roses  as  Bourbons, 
TeaSy  MosseSy  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
brings  him  into  the  Old  Rose  Fellowship  in 
virtue  of  his  knowledge  of  the  passwords. 
To  which  signs  of  belonging  he  adds  his 
belief  that  * 'fragrance  is  essential  in  a 
rose."  Perhaps  it  would  be  undignified  as 
well  as  unscholarly  to  suggest  that  fra- 
grance is  the  essence  of  the  rose,  although 
much  might  be  said  on  that  point. 
William  Shakspere,  in  a  sonnet,  played 
pleasantly  with  the  advantage  of  the  fra- 
grant rose  over  the  wild  "canker."  Still 
and  all,  is  it  not  true  that  our  afl'ection  for 
those  roses  mentioned  in  Mr.  Birkett's 
letter  nourishes  itself  upon  the  lingering 
memories  of  their  hauntingly  diverse 
odors?  The  trouble  is  that  our  language  is 
poor  and  inadequate  to  the  rich  theme. 
Fragrance  is  the  fourth  dimension  of  a 
rose. 

Besides,  rose  fragrance  in  the  old  sorts 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  bloom. 
Gallica  may  be  distinguished  from  Centi- 
Joliuy  in  part,  through  odor  of  leaflets. 
And  last  night  the  air  in  a  bit  of  the  hol- 
low below  my  house  was  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  Sweetbrier.  Scent  of  apples? 
Well,  so  much  the  more  fortunate  for  the 
apples. 

By  the  way,  now  that  our  eyes  and  our 
ears  are  focussed  on  the  Mediterranean 
world,  a  comment  on  the  ancient  name  of 


the  rose  is  appropriate.  Some  months 
since  we  called  attention  to  frequent  cur- 
rent references  to  lands  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  Near  East  out  of  which  came 
many  ancestors  of  our  modern  roses. 
(How  out-of-date  that  phrase  *Tar  East" 
is  now!)  Now  we  observe  that,  although 
English  speakers,  1500  years  ago,  bor- 
rowed the  word  rose  from  Latin  speakers, 
it  was  at  least  second-hand  even  then. 
For  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  took  it 
over  from  earlier  peoples  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  who  cultivated  roses.  And 
there  are  some  things  about  the  ancient 
word  that  suggest  that  the  rose  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  from  all  other  plants. 

So,  you  lovers  of  roses,  and  in  particular 
you  who  center  your  aff^ection  on  old 
roses,  your  roots  go  deep  into  those  lands 
where  your  armies  are  doing  battle.  You 
have  a  peculiar  stake  in  those  lands. 
Yours  is  an  ancient  love. 

We  recall  that  when  this  war  broke 
upon  Europe,  a  project  was  in  train  for 
bringing  into  connection  with  the  Old 
Rose  Committee  of  the  A.  R.  S.  a  number 
of  like-minded  friends  in  Europe  and  in 
England.  Some  letters  had  been  ex- 
changed. Now,  we  are  going  to  have  even 
stronger  reasons  for  renewing  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  post-war  world  the  OLD 
ROSE  FELLOWSHIP  will  have  'Tellows" 
in  aH  lands. 

Maybe  that  proposal  seems  to  have 
scant  relation  to  the  serious  political  and 
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economic  problems  of  post-war  recon- 
struction. Yet,  we  peoples  of  the  world 
are  to  seek  ways  of  living  together.  Those 
ways  lie  through  cultivation  of  simple  hu- 
man interests  about  which  men  every- 
where speak  a  common  language.  The 
total  result  will  arise  from  adding  up 
many  small  contributions.  Membership 
in  Rose  Societies,  as  a  definite  symbol  of 


one  human  interest  may  well  be  one 
among  such  contributions.  Is  there  any 
better  path  to  fellowship  with  a  person 
than  through  his  rose  garden? 

Rose  hips  (heps)  are  rich  in  certain 
vitamins.  So  the  exigencies  of  w^ar  have 
taught  us.  Ever  hear  of  spiritual  vita- 
mins?  Roses  are  rich  in  these,  too. 

— Charles  A.  Dawson,  Saleniy  Va. 


Winter  Protection  of  Roses  in  Maine 


There  are  not  many  rose  gardens  in 
Maine.  At  least,  I  have  never  run  across 
many  in  my  travels.  I  think  it  is  partly 
because  few  people  take  the  time  to  study 
them  a  bit  and  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
them,  but  chiefly  it  is  on  account  of  win- 
ter-killing. This  last  winter  was  a  bearcat 
and  many,  many  roses  were  lost,  even 
good  old  Ramblers  that  have  survived 
many  a  Maine  winter. 

I  always  wanted  a  rose  garden,  and 
when  I  came  to  Gorham  in  the  fall  of 
1940,  and  became  acquainted  with  my 
neighbor,  "Mac"  Corey,  we  spent  the 
winter  evenings  planning  for  some  roses. 
He  had  a  (me  Crimson  Rambler  and 
several  other  Climbers  that  had  given  him 
rather  poor  results,  but  we  wanted  a  rose 
garden  and  found  that  Hybrid  Teas  were 
the  thing  for  us.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  we 
went  to  the  Kennebec  Rose  Gardens  at 
Richmond  (Maine)  and  brought  home 
about  25  plants  which  were  set  in  beds  we 
had  made  ready  for  them.  We  asked  a  lot 
of  questions  at  Richmond  and  obtained  a 
few  ideas  about  growing  and  protection  in 
winter. 

Late  in  the  fall,  we  hilled  the  plants  up 
six  to  eight  inches  with  loam  hauled  in 
from  other  sources,  and  then  thought  we 
should  give  them  a  little  more  protection, 
just  out  of  precaution;  so  we  went  over  to 
the  woods  and  brought  hon  e  several  bags 
of  pine  needles,  and  made  an  additi^  nal 
covering  of  those,  about  two  inches  thick, 
keeping  them  in  place  with  poles  and 
large  rocks. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  we  uncovered  the 
plants  gradually,  and  to  our  great  delight, 
every  plant  had  come  through  the  winter 
nicely. 


We  thought  we  might  have  something 
there,  but  it  had  been  a  fairly  mild  winter, 
and  besides,  the  plants  we  had  were  all 
grown  in  Maine  and  had  stood  one  whole 
winter  right  in  the  open  field.  It  might 
not  work  on  roses  grown  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  so  that  spring  we  bought 
some  plants  from  other  dealers.  These  in- 
cluded Poinsettia,  Condesa  de  Sastago, 
Texas  Centennial,  Signora,  Prince  Felix, 
Mme.  Jos.  Perraud,  Autumn  and  others. 
In  the  fall  of  1942,  we  hilled  up  again  and 
covered  the  hills  with  pine  needles  as  in 
1941.    And  we  had  a  real  test  this  time. 

I  ought  to  say  at  this  point  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  plants  had  been  rather  hard  hit 
by  black-spot  in  the  late  summer,  a  few 
had  been  nearly  denuded  of  leaves;  but 
we  left  them  with  the  others  when  the 
plants  were  covered  for  the  winter. 

Our  beds  are  on  the  north  and  north- 
west side  of  our  houses,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  a  bitter  northwest  wind 
that  prevails  here  during  the  winter 
months.  The  thermometer  went  above 
freezing  on  but  two  occasions  and  then 
only  for  part  of  a  day.  The  temperature 
went  down  to  48  below  at  one  time.  The 
snowfall  was  not  heavy  and  the  wind  blew 
nearly  all  of  the  time. 

When  the  spring  thaw  began,  we 
started  to  uncover  the  roses,  and  found 
that  although  the  ground  was  commenc- 
ing to  soften  up  around  the  beds,  some  of 
the  pine  needles  were  still  frozen  to  the 
soil  below,  and  there  was  frost  from  the 
needles  right  down  for  a  foot  or  two. 
Gradually  the  soil  did  soften  up  however, 
and  with  the  exception  of  four  plants  that 
had  been  hard  hit  by  black-spot  the  pre- 
vious summer  and  one  that  had  appar- 


ently been  all  right,  all  of  the  plants 
came  through  in  splendid  condition. 
Those  four  were  two  Hinrich  Gaedes,  a 
Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  and  a  Willowmere. 
This  was  from  a  garden  of  about  75 
plants. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  penetrate  a 
bed  of  pine  needles  so  the  plants  remained 
frozen  all  winter.  This  method  might  not 
work  if  the  weather  should  have  a  long, 
mild  spell  or  two  that  would  thaw  be- 
neath the  covering. 

By  the  way,  the  big  Crimson  Rambler 
was  killed  back  to  about  a  foot.  It  had 
never  suffered  from  winter-kill  before. 
However,  it  is  making  a  fine  comeback. 

Well,  it  makes  a  lot  of  work,  but  we 
didn't  mind  it  when  we  began  to  tally  the 
blooms  we  were  cutting  for  the  house  and 
our  friends. 

Before  closing,  I  ought  to  tell  you  about 
the  Climbers.    Mac  had  a  big  Doubloons 


and  a  Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin  that  had 
winter-killed  every  year,  and  he  had  no 
flowers  from  them  for  several  years.  They 
consisted  of  about  5  long  canes  each,  per- 
haps 12  feet  long,  and  with  scarcely  any 
branches.  In  the  fall  of  1942,  we  took 
them  down  from  the  trellises,  laid  them 
on  the  ground,  and  covered  them  with 
loam  and  then  with  pine  needles,  just  as 
we  had  the  Hybrid  Teas.  When  we  took 
them  out  in  the  following  spring,  small 
shoots  had  started  at  about  two-inch  in- 
tervals all  along  the  canes,  and  that  sum- 
mer they  made  a  breathless  sight.  The 
flowers  were  nearly  six  inches  across  when 
open,  and  they  had  the  most  gorgeous 
color. 

This  method  worked  wonderfully  with 
a  Golden  Glow,  New  Dawn,  Dr.  Huey, 
Climbing  Talisman,  Blaze  and  Dr.  Van 
Fleet.  It  has  helped  several  of  our  friends 
as  well;  perhaps  it  will  help  you. 

—John  B.  Thomeg,  Gorham,  Maine 


Success  in  Rhode  Island 


Five  years  ago  when  my  rose  garden 
was  planned,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  horticulturist 
who  suggested  starting  with  several  well- 
established  named  roses  and  we  selected 
six  each  of  the  following:  Pres.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Joyous  Cavalier,  Golden  Rap- 
ture, Caledonia,  Mme.  Jos.  Perraud, 
Soeur  Therese,  Etoile  de  HoIIande,  Mar- 
garet McGredy,  Mme.  Butterfly,  and 
Betty  Uprichard.  These  were  all  potted 
plants  set  out  in  the  spring.  Added  to 
these  since  and  mostly  dormant  plants 
set  in  the  fall,  were  Talisman,  Hadley, 
Killarney,  Templar,  Alezane,  Condesa  de 
Sastago,  Rose  Bampton,  Eclipse,  Anzac, 
California,  Hector  Deane,  Heart's  Desire 
and  Rouge  Mallerin. 

All  of  the  above,  about  115,  are  planted 
in  a  circular  bed  about  50  ft.  in  diameter, 
having  an  opening  path  4  ft.  wide  to  a 
center  grass  plot  30  ft.  across.  There  is  a 
slight  slope  in  this  location  which  insures 
some  drainage. 

A^nother  garden  was  started  last  year 
with  42  other  Hybrid  Teas — Charlotte 
Armstrong,     Ville     de     Paris,     Kaiserin 


Auguste  Viktoria,  The  Doctor,  Duquesa 
de  Penaranda,  Pres.  Macia  and  Crimson 
Glory.  These  plants  are  in  a  double  line 
in  front  of  a  row  of  evergreens.  Other 
gardens  contain  Old-Fashioned,  Polyan- 
thas  and  Climbers. 

My  garden  plans  have  been  to  main- 
tain decidedly  mixed  colors,  well  dispersed, 
and  without  formality. 

Like  most  rose  lovers  my  experiments 
with  various  fertilizers,  fungicides  and  in- 
secticides, play  an  active  part  in  the  cul- 
ture and  pleasure  from  my  gardens — 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  plants. 

As  we  get  decided  varieties  of  weather 
here — extreme  cold  and  heat — the  plants 
take  considerable  punishment.  Last  win- 
ter with  18°  below,  caused  some  losses  and 
necessitated  pruning  hard  in  the  spring, 
down  to  the  ground.  The  plants  as  a 
whole  have  endured  and  show  very  well. 

Too  much  kindness  can  easily  kill 
roses,  such  as  over-fertilizing.  I  also  be- 
lieve moderate  care  by  regular  cultivating, 
fertilizing  twice  each  year,  keeping  the 
beds  clean,  plants  trimmed  often,  spray- 
ing for  black  spot  and  mildew,  or  dusting 
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with  sulphur,  as  well  as  insecticides,  is  the 
best  treatment  on  the  average.  The  plants 
will  thrive  as  nature  intended  of  them- 
selves, but  the  helping  hand  of  the  grower 
can  accomplish  much  with  little,  used 
right. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  using  stock  ob- 
tained from  reliable  nurseries — reputable 
plants  arc  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 


Yearly  percentage  of  losses  of  plants 
are  about  3%,  and  are  mainly  due  to  my 
experiments  or  weather  conditions.  I  find 
it  an  education  to  read  in  the  A.R.S. 
Annuals  and  Magazines  the  experiences  of 
other  amateurs,  and  if  one  can  talk  with 
the  old-time  gardeners  it  is  certainly 
worth  while. 

— Earl  R.  iVIulchahey,  Barrington^  R.  I. 


Transplanting  without  Shock 


More  About  "Poor  Plants  of  High-Priced  Roses" 


The  comments  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ba- 
con, which  were  printed  in  the  May-June 
1943  American  Rose  Magazine,  regard- 
ing "Poor  Plants  of  High-Priced  Roses" 
were  read  with  much  interest,  especially 
after  my  personal  experiences  this  last 
spring. 

Although  I  agree  that  there  are  some 
nurseries  that  do  ship  poor  plants  for 
which  they  receive  a  very  good  price, 
most  of  the  recognized  reputable  rose 
growers  will  guarantee  the  plants  they 
ship  and  will  replace  them  when  notified 
that  the  plants  have  not  lived.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  nurseries  making  a  specialty 
of  rose  growing  are  the  most  satisfactory 
places  for  the  amateur  to  purchase  his 
plants  so  as  to  avoid  discouragement  in 
his  rose  growing. 

Last  fall  and  this  spring  I  ordered  roses 
from  nurseries  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon 
and  Pennsylvania.  Partly  because  of 
transportation  delays  and  partly  because 
of  faulty  packing,  probably  due  to  inex- 
perienced help,  many  of  the  roses  failed  in 
spite  of  all  the  attention  that  I  gave  them. 
When  rose  roots  become  dry,  the  chance 
for  roses  to  live  is  rather  remote. 

In  advising  the  nurseries  that  the 
plants  failed,  I  gave  them  full  details  of 
the  circumstances  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, they  replaced  the  plants.  The  re- 
placernents  were  received  in  excellent 
condition  and  are  doing  well.  The  New 
York  nursery  even  replaced  the  plants 
twice,  as  the  first  replacement  was  shipped 
to  Atlanta  by  mistake  and  the  plants 
were  in  pretty  bad  condition  when  re- 
ceived   after    being    forwarded    to    me. 

The  Ohio  nursery,  however,  refused  to 
replace  their  plants  on  the  grounds  that 


rose  growing  in  Florida  was  not  an  easy 
task  and  that  the  failure  of  the  plants  was 
due  to  the  environment  and  soil  conditions 
and  these  were  conditions  over  which  they 
had  no  control  and  consequently  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  be  held  responsible. 
They  stated  that  they  did  not  question  my 
selection  because  of  my  association  with 
an  Office  of  Architects  and  Engineers. 

Because  of  the  location  where  I  live, 
parcel  post  shipments  are  received  quicker 
than  express  shipments.  All  plants  shipped 
by  the  Ohio  nurseries  were  by  express 
although  they  were  advised  to  ship  other- 
wise and  the  reason  given.  They  were  also 
advised  as  to  the  condition  of  plants  after 
being  received  and  I  made  every  effort  to 
grow  the  plants. 

It  is  such  offenders  as  this  that  should 
be  publicized  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bacon, 
for  in  their  catalogue  they  state,  "We 
guarantee  each  shipment  to  reach  you 
safely  and  undamaged  or  it  will  be 
promptly  replaced."  The  other  nurseries 
replaced  the  plants  that  failed  without  any 
questioning  and  were  content  with  the 
information  which  I  furnished  them. 
— Harry  E.  Lindley,  Timuquana  Manor,  Fla. 

Will  Someone  Volunteer? 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  for  inclusion  in 
either  the  Annual  or  Magazine,  a  pro- 
nouncing key  for  the  more  successful 
roses  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  It  is 
rather  awkward,  if  not  actually  embar- 
rassing, to  attempt  a  conversation  on 
some  roses.  Someone  qualified  could  ren- 
der a  distinct  service  to  rose  lovers  by 
giving  them  such  a  guide. 

—Edwin  L.  Ford,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 


I  am  a  rather  old  hand  at  transplanting 
ornamentals  and  have  been  very  success- 
ful just  by  trying  to  use  my  plant  sense 
and  a  little  knowledge  of  plant  physiology. 

It  is  my  experience  that  if  a  plant  is 
carefully  handled  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting, the  shock  to  this  plant  is  so 
small  that  growth  will  continue  almost 
uninterruptedly  and  no  or  very  little 
pruning  is  necessary. 

My  considerations  in  avoiding  "shock" 
are  contained  in  the  following  points: 

1.  Dig  only  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moist. 

2.  Select  a  quiet,  overcast  day  when  the 
humidity  is  high. 

3.  Dig  all  around  the  plant  and  remove  it 
with  as  much  soil  and  as  many  roots  as 
possible. 

4.  Protect  the  exposed  roots  immediately 
with  either  wet  burlap,  wet  peat  moss, 
wet  sphagnum,  wet  paper  or  mud. 

5.  Remove  carefully  to  new  location  with 
all  these  protective  measures  intact. 

6.  Dig  a  generous  hole  and  use  a  soil  high 
in  organic  content  to  work  among  the 


roots.  It  should  be  well  supplied  with 
lime  and  phosphorus  and  otherwise  of 
medium  fertility. 

7.  Water  this  soil  thoroughly  against  the 
roots,  and  fill  the  rest  of  the  hole  with 
soil  of  rather  high  fertility  but  not 
necessarily  so  high  in  organic  matter. 

8.  Do  not  water  this  soil.  This  loose 
layer  will  help  to  promote  aeration  and 
new  roots  will  grow  more  rapidly. 

9.  Finish  with  a  mulch  of  partly  decom- 
posed manure,  leafmold  or  peat  moss. 
If  the  latter  is  used,  lime  is  added  at  the 
rate  of  3^1b.  per  cubic  foot  or  %\h. 
per  bushel  to  offset  its  acid  reaction. 

It  is  my  personal  experience  that  an 
actively  growing  plant  can  be  handled 
very  successfully  with  just  a  touch  of 
pruning  and  that  no  wilting  will  occur. 

In  transplanting  dormant  stock  one 
does  not  have  to  be  quite  so  careful  but 
one  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  a 
plant  responds  to  a  kindly  touch  and  com- 
mon sense  on  the  part  of  the  gardener. 

— ^Henry  M.  Biekart,  Associate  Ornamental 
Horticulturist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Members  in  Service 

We  have  been  notified  of  the  following 
members  who  are  now  in  the  service: 

Lt.  Col.  Gibbons  W.  Murphy,  0-483763 
65th  General  Hospital 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Chaplain  (Major)  Owen  W.  Moran, 
0-278274 
A.P.O.  7126,  c/o  Postmaster 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  L.  L.  Hunter, 

U.S.S.  Mississippi,  c/o  Fleet  P.O., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lt.  James  W.  Blanks,  0-505963 
Base  Hy.  F.B.C.  1,  A.P.O.  700,  c/o  Post- 
master, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sgt.  Griffith  J.  Buck,  37196580 

Co."B"— 189th  Glider  Infantry,  A.P.O. 
333,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

PvT.  Melvin  C.  Meyka, 
Bty.  E,  204th  Ca.  (A.A.) 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


R.  D.  Coulter,  Y  3/c,  Div.  A., 
U.S.S.  Philadelphia 
Fleet  Post  Office, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

There  are  many  others  who  should  be 
in  this  list  but  we  do  not  have  their  ser- 
vice addresses.  Members  in  service  re- 
ceiving this  Magazine  are  requested  to 
send  their  present  addresses  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Officers  of  local  Societies  can  help  by 
supplying  lists  from  their  records  and 
families  of  members  in  service  are  re- 
quested to  write  this  office. 

— The  Secretary 

Early  American  Roses 

One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  I 
can  think  of  is  the  early  history  of  Roses 
in  America.  What  do  you  know  about 
how  and  when  the  old  roses  now  in  gar- 
dens in  this  country  came  here? 

— Editor 
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Please  Read  This  Carefully 

Because  of  travel  difficulties  the  Trus- 
tees have  decided  that  instead  of  trying  to 
hold  an  Annual  Meeting  this  year,  that 
the  three  important  matters  which  were 
to  be  acted  on  at  the  Annual  Meeting  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  for  Officers  to  be 
mailed  to  all  members  early  in  October. 
These  are, — 

1.  According  to  Article  II,  Sec.  I,  of  the 
By-Laws,  the  Secretary  is  now  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  Society,  together  with 
the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
and  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  wish  to  change  this  By- 
Law  so  that  the  Secretary  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  members. 

Please  consider  this  carefully  and  when 
you  get  your  ballot  please  vote  "Appoint" 
if  you  want  the  Secretary  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Trustees,  or  "Elect"  if  you 
want  the  section  left  as  at  present  and 
have  the  Secretary  elected  by  the  members. 

2.  Our  Life  Membership  fee  of  $60.00 
is  too  low.  $60.00  cannot  today  be  in- 
vested to  bring  enough  interest  to  carry 
the  Membership  and  you  are  asked  to 
raise  the  fee  to  $100.00,  changing  the 
amount  in  Article  IV,  Sec.  I,  of  the  By- 
Laws. 

If  agreeable,  vote  "Yes"  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  the  Life  Membership  fee  be 
raised  from  $60.00  to  $100.00?" 

3.  Article  IV,  Sec.  I,  of  the  By-Laws 
contains  the  following  clause:  "Any  An- 
nual Member  paying  dues  for  twenty- 
five  consecutive  years  shall  automatically 
become  a  Life  Member." 

This  clause,  which  was  adopted  without 
discussion  just  a  few  years  ago,  already 
threatens  disaster  to  the  Society.  As  dues 
have  always  gone  into  publications  and 
services  there  is  not  any  fund  to  take  care 
of  the  Automatic  Life  Members  and  we 
rnust  either  eliminate  some  of  our  publica- 
tions, raise  our  dues,  or  cancel  this  clause 
in  the  By-Laws  and  stop  making  "Auto- 
matic Life  Members." 

The  Trustees  recommend  removing  the 
clause  from  the  By-Laws  and  ask  you  to 
vote  "Yes"  on  the  question,  "Shall  we 
stop    giving    Automatic    Life    Member- 


ships?"   (Approval  will  not  affect  mem- 
bers now  holding  these  Memberships.) 

— R.  Marion  Hatton,  Sec*y 

News  from  Trustee  Murphy 

At  present  I  am  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army.  I 
have  been  getting  your  reports  regularly 
and  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  mem- 
bership reports  and  at  the  other  forward 
steps  that  have  been  taken. 

I  have  been  away  from  home  for  more 
than  a  year  now.  My  nine  hundred  rose 
plants  there  were  disposed  of.  With  no  one 
to  care  for  them  the  various  diseases  would 
soon  ruin  the  plants  and  the  place  would 
be  so  badly  contaminated  that  any  sub- 
sequent plantings  would  suffer.  As  it  is, 
when  I  come  home  I  will  have  a  place 
clean  of  rose  diseases  in  which  to  begin 
again.  My  interest  in  roses  and  my  affec- 
tion for  my  many  rose  friends  throughout 
the  United  States  have  increased  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  circumstances  have  cut  me 
off  from  both. 

Letters  from  those  friends  would  help 
the  loneliness  that  comes  to  an  "old  man" 
when  he  is  pushed  out  of  his  routine  into  a 
strange  and  a  rather  terrifying  world. 

In  the  meantime  I  send  to  the  members 

of  the  American  Rose  Society  my  very 

best  regards — Westbrook  Murphy, 

Lt.  Col.  Gibbons  W.  Murphy,  0-^83763,  65th 
General  Hospital,  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Rose  Show  Programs  Wanted 

I  am  the  Secretary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Rose  Show  which  has  held  a  Spring 
show  in  October  for  the  last  40  years, 
without  missing  a  year,  and  this  year  we 
held  our  first  Autumn  show. 

In  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions, 
lack  of  water  in  some  cases,  we  have  had 
some  very  excellent  shows  and  hope  to 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

To  this  end  I  am  getting  together  all 
the  information  possible  about  roses  and 
rose  shows  and  would  like  some  of  your 
rose  show  schedules  for  comparison  with 
ours.  Maybe  some  of  the  Show  Com- 
mittee members  will  drop  me  a  line  also, 
I  will  most  certainly  answer  all. 

Gordon  Polley,  194  Kevia  St., 
Wollongong,  Neiv  South  Wales,  Australia 
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A  Rosarian  on  the  Way 


Do  babies  like  the  fragrance  of  roses? 
In  case  you  entertain  some  doubt  or 
skepticism  here  is  proof  in  pictures  of  the 
youngest  visitor  so  far  in  my  garden.  Her 
folks,  who  enjoy  roses  very  much,  brought 
her  along  to  see  what  her  reactions  would 


be.  She  showed  so  much  interest  in  the 
fragrance  and  color  of  the  blooms  that 
they  brought  her  back  several  times.  I 
made  it  a  point  last  time  to  have  my 
camera  handy  and  here  are  some  pictures 
of  what  we  saw. 

— G.  F.  McDoNOUGH,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


Old  Time  Roses 


These  old  time  roses 
Are  full  of  mystery — 
Though  fragile  in  their  poses 
They  hold  a  place  in  history. 

From  Damascus  into  France 
Around  the  world  without  harm 
They  came  with  subtle  fragrance 
Quaint  in  beauty  and  charm. 

The  lineage  they  trace 
Through  hundreds  of  years, 
Ever  loyal  to  their  race 
Bloom  in  spite  of  war  or  tears. 


China,  Bourbon,  Crested,  Moss 
Centifolia,  Gallica  opening  wide. 
Into  England  gayly  toss 
Their  beauty  and  ancient  pride. 

Petals  red  and  white, 
Won  for  them  a  name 
Stopped  a  sad,  a  bitter  light 
And  made  the  nations  sane. 

Reminiscent  of  such  glory 
That  surely  gave  them  wings, 
Proclaimed  in  song  and  story 
By  Poets,  Cardinals  and  Kings. 
— Mary  Evans,  Tyddyn,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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The  Societies 


SOME  SPRING  ACTIVITIES  OF 
UTAH  ROSE  SOCIETY 

As  in  all  lines  (j1  auxiliary  endeavor  in 
this  war-time  stress,  the  Utah  Rose  So- 
ciety has  been  somewhat  hampered  be- 
cause of  more  than  usual  application  to 
daily  tasks;  and  the  fact  that  transporta- 
tion is  no  less  inconvenient  here  than 
other  sections  of  the  country.  However, 
through  concerted  eflort  there  has  been 
much  accomplished. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  the 
Board  of  Directors  approached  v\  ith  some 
trepidation  was  the  launching  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  observance  of  June  6th  as 
ROSE  SUNDAY  in  all  the  churches  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  at  the  Army  camps 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  Board,  as  a  self- 
appointed  committee  made  contacts  with 
all  church  organizations  to  ascertain  the 
reactions  to  such  a  proposal. 

The  response  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. There  was  a  readiness  to  cooperate, 
and  some  of  the  members,  including  the 
writer,  were  even  invited  to  give  talks  on 
Roses  in   the  churches  on   the  occasion. 
Churches  were  decorated  with  roses  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  rose-growing  in 
the  respective  localities.    In  some  of  the 
\yards  and   j)arishes  where  we  expected 
little  showing,  and  only  a  few  dozen  dis- 
plays were  in  evidence,  it  seemed  to  be 
suflicient  for  breath-taking  reaction;  and 
people  who  ne\'er  theretofore  gave  rose 
rose  growing  any  thought,  are  now  asking 
all  sorts  of  questions  on  how,  what,  when 
and  where  to  plant  them  that  they  may  do 
likewise.    At  one  of  the  larger  churches 
each  attendant  was  given  a  rose,  and  this, 
with   the  basket   display,    made  an    im- 
pressive showing. 

The  chaplains  at  the  army  camps  co- 
operated with  us  one  hundred  per  cent. 
One  of  the  commanding  officers  has  even 
announced  that  he  desires  some  roses 
planted  at  the  camp  of  his  command.  The 
chapels  at  the  camps  were  furnished 
roses  for  the  occasion,  and  the  chaplains 
have  expressed  their  keenest  appreciation. 
The  Salt  Lake  Exchange  Club,  co- 
sponsor  in  the  Municipal  Rose  Garden, 
through  the  eflorts  of  the  wTiter,  were 


treated  with  beautiful  table  decorations 
at  the  meeting  preceding  ROSE  SUN- 
DAY, and  this  helped  not  a  little  in  ad- 
vertising the  exent.  The  Exchange  Club 
has  installed  a  beautiful  bird  bath  and 
Hag  pole  in  the  Municipal  Rose  Garden 
and  these  with  the  new  plantings  in  the 
west  end  completes  a  pleasing  harmony  in 
the  landscape  effect.  We  are  truly  proud 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  incident  to  labor  shortage. 
It  is  the  present  plan  to  repeat  this  next 
year,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  having 
probably  the  first  Sunday  in  June  a  Rose 
Day  in  Utah;  and  present  indications  are 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  putting  it 


over. 


— \V.  iM.  Kelleh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


PORTLAND  ROSE  SOCIETY 

Our  53th  Show  held  June  8  and  9  in 
the  lovely  setting  of  the  Portland  Art  Mu- 
seum, with  a  checked  attendance  of  over 
12, 116,  was  acknowledged  the  finest  in  the 
Society's  long  history  of  fine  show^s. 

The  Polyanthas  and  Single  Hybrid  Tea 
blooms,  as  w  ell  as  three  or  twelve  blooms 
of  various  colors,  decorated  living  room  and 
dining-table  arrangements,  picture  boxes, 
4-H  rose  exhibits,  commercial  and  City 
Park  displays,  as  well  as  the  special  Vic- 
tory Garden  exhibits  of  vegetable  bo- 
quets  with  or  without  roses,  wxre  housed 
in  the  separate  galleries,  affording  the 
maximum  in  staging  effect. 

In  the  Sculpture   Court  opposite  the 
main  entrance,   on   an  improvised   altar 
flanked  by  the  fiags  of  Allied  Nations  and 
a  huge  scroll  bearing  "The  Message  of  the 
Rose,"  stood  a  large  bowl  of  red  roses,  tall 
burning  candles  on  either  side — a  memo- 
rial to  the  heroes  of  this  present  war.  Here 
were  held  the  opening  ceremonies  with 
state  and  city  dignitaries.    The  colorful 
Queen  and  her  court  of  Rosaria,  the  Order 
of  the  Royal  Rosarians  in  their  white  uni- 
forms, piano  music  during  visiting  hours, 
tubs  and  vases  of  Paul's  Scarlet  roses  in  the 
corridors  and  outside  the  entrance  as  well 
as  the  music  of  the  Men's  Apollo  Chorus 
at  the  closing  of  the  Show,  added  much  to 
the  beauty. 


Tables,  placed  outside  the  building  un- 
der shade  trees,  allowed  exhibitors  to  ar- 
range their  blooms  in  the  June  morning 
freshness.  After  entry  tags  were  attached, 
members  of  the  Placement  Committee  re- 
lieved the  entrants  of  carrying  the  blooms 
to  the  various  tables. 

A  fine  bloom  of  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  was 
the  grand  sweepstakes  rose  in  Division  I 
and  in  the  4-H  or  Division  II  it  was  a 
Betty  Uprichard  bloom. 

The  A.R.S.  Silver  Medal  Certificate 
went  to  Mrs.  Olive  Johnston  for  a  display 
of  12  National  Flower  Guild  Roses;  The 
Bronze  Certificates  to  C.  Brevet  for  a 
bloom  of  Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin  and 
Mrs.  Larry  Hilaire  for  3  Heart's  Desire. 

The  Fred  Edmund  rose,  named  for  our 
beloved  curator  of  the  Test  Gardens,  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

Despite  a  late  season,  there  were  more 
roses  entered  than  ever.  David  Robinson 
was  Show  Chairman.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  Clarence  D.  Porter,  the  Society 
is  enjoying  a  successful  year,  holding  its 
meetings  to  a  minimum  during  these  w^ar 
times,  yet  increasing  in  membership. 
— Mrs.  H.  p.  Harmer,  Secretary,  Portland,  Ore. 

GRAYS  HARBOR  ROSE  SOCIETY 

We  had  a  very  successful  Rose  Show  at 

the  Morck  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  Washington, 

on  Sunday,  June  27,  1943.  Our  show  was 

a  great  deal  smaller  this  year  but  the 

quality  of  our  roses  was  far  superior  to 

those  of  last  year,  also  our  special  displays, 

mainly  our  Shadow  Boxes  added  a  great 

deal  to  our  show  this  year. 

— Mrs.  Walter  Keith,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

TRI-CITY  MEN'S  ROSE  AND 
GARDEN  CLUB 

Our  Second  Annual  Flower  Show  held 
June  20,  1943,  in  the  Moline  (III.)  Garden 
Centre,  brought  out  150  exhibits,  most  of 
them  roses.  A.R.S.  prizes  went  to  Eclipse 
for  the  best  individual  bloom  in  the 
Show;  New  Dawn  for  the  best  Climber 
and  Else  Poulsen  for  the  best  Polyantha. 

— Leo  Lund,  Moline,  Illinois 

ROCHESTER  ROSE  SOCIETY 

At  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rose  Show 
held  June  21st,  each  visitor  was  presented 


with  a  slip  giving  the  members'  choice  of 
"Favorite  Roses  of  1943"  as  1-  Comtesse 
Vandal;  2-  Crimson  Glory;  3-  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy;  4-  Eclipse;  5-  (Eternal  Youth, 
Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Joanna  Hill,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki). 

A  novel  class  called  Victory  Garden 
Arrangement  was  won  by  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Cowles,  with  a  yellow  salad  bowl  filled 
w^ith  buds  of  Alezane  and  Mme.  Cochet- 
Cochet  surrounded  by  curly  lettuce. 

SHOW  ROSES  IN  WESTERN 
CANADA 

My  Roses  this  year  were  exceptionally 
good  and  at  the  Victoria  Rose  Show^  I 
made  4  entries  wanning  4  first  prizes  for 
Roses  shown  in  boxes.  (1  -  12)  -  (3-6) 
which  is  pretty  fair  (for  a  whacker)  and  a 
man  who  does  everything  wrong  by  the 
standards  set  up  by  a  Western  grower. 
— George  Nunn,  Sidney,  B.  C,  Canada 

THE  NICHOLSON  BOWL 

The  Nicholson  Bowl  is  now  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  in  the  custody  of  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Rogers,  who  won  it  May  2,  1943. 

Societies  wishing  to  award  the  Bow  1  in 
1944  should  place  their  applications  with 
this  office  before  Dec.  31,  1943. 

— The  Secretary 

Hardiness  of  H.P.'s  Questioned 

From  many  sources  come  reports  of 
winter  injury  to  roses.  In  our  own  garden 
some  of  the  varieties  were  somewhat  more 
'*killed-back"  than  some  other  years. 
H.P.  varieties  as  well  as  H.T.'s  (except 
Alezane)  were  dead  to  the  point  of  winter 
protective  covering.  Actual  loss  of  plants 
was  negligible.  Two  climbers  suffered 
some  gnawing  of  branches  by  mice.  A  few 
canes  on  some  climbers  were  sunscalded  or 
frozen  where  coverings  had  blown  off. 

Incidentally,  I  have  an  argument  which 
may  not  be  settled  completely  regarding 
hardiness  of  H.P.'s.  We  find  most  of  them 
kill  back  most  years  about  as  much  as  the 
H.T.'s.  How  do  the  folks  around  Boston 
and  farther  north  come  to  regard  them  as 
being  "so  hardy"? 

— E.  A.  Piester,  Hartford,  Conn. 
in  New  England  Rose  Society  News. 
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Random  Thoughts  on  Rose  Fragrance 


The  emphasis  placed  upon  fragrance  in 
roses  at  present,  and  incidentally  through- 
out recorded  history,  makes  it  worth  while 
to  examine  this  standard  from  time  to 
time  to  see  if  it  is  properly  maintained  or 
if  it  needs  revision. 

Few  will  question  the  statement  that 
roses  are  grown  mostly  because  of  their 
beauty  of  form  and  beauty  of  color.    Fra- 
grance is  that  added   attraction   so  de- 
hghtful  to  those  possessing  a  full  sense  of 
smell  and  more  or  less  lost  to  those  who 
have  but  a  limited  sense  of  it  or  none  at  all. 
It  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  the 
sense  of  smell,  as  of  taste,  is  inherited  and 
as  in  other  traits,  the  type  of  inheritence 
varies  widely.   What  tastes  or  smells  good 
to  one  is  offensive  to  another  and  it  has 
been   demonstrated  that  the  same  sub- 
stance will  be  sweet  to  one,  bitter  to  an- 
other and  tasteless  to  a  third.   The  same 
principle  holds  for  smell.   Thus  when  one 
mentions  that  a  certain  rose  possesses  the 
fragrance  of  ripe  apricots,  he  should  not 
be  surprised  if  to  another  such  hkeness  is 
wholly  fantastic. 

Added  to  the  great  variation  among 
individuals  relative  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
there  is  the  added  difficulty  that  many 
varieties  lose  part  of  their  fragrance, 
some  completely  so,  depending  upon  cli- 
matic and  possibly  soil  conditions.  Hen- 
nessey has  called  attention  to  this  phe- 
nomenon in  his  recent  book  on  roses. 
For  quite  a  few  years  the  present  writer 
has  been  growing  a  number  of  old  fash- 
ioned tea  roses  and  has  been  in  the 
past  quite  disturbed  over  the  fact  that 
never  a  bit  of  "tea  fragrance"  could  he 
get  no  matter  how  much  he  tried  to 
imagine  it.  Furthermore,  when  a  dozen 
or  more  University  students  were  asked 
to  tell  of  the  type  of  fragrance  of  these 
roses,  they  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
so-called  "tea  fragrance"  was  just  another 
fairy  tale.  Came  along  another  year  with 
another  group  of  students  when  presto! 
all  agreed  that  Rosette  Delizy,  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Mme.  Lombard,  Duchesse  de  Bra- 
bant, Mile.  Franziska  Kruger,  Souv.  de 
Pierre  Notting,  and  others  had  a  most  de- 
lightful tea-like  fragrance.    In  the  last  8 


years,  in  only  one  year,  did  these  produce 
this  typical  fragrance.  Similar  illustra- 
tions all  in  the  writer's  experience  can  be 
given  with  numerous  other  varieties  and 
types. 

With  such  variation  in  fragrance  in  any 
particular  variety,  with  variation  in  man 
relative  to  the  sense  of  fragrance,  how 
much  dependence  need  be  placed  on  fra- 
grance or  lack  of  it  in  judging  the  quality 
of  any  variety?  I  shall  not  answer  this 
question  but  I  would  beg  of  those  who 
would  remove  any  variety  from  the  genus 
Rosa  that  lacks  fragrance,  to  remember 
that  some  of  our  most  important  roses 
lack  fragrance  or  possess  only  a  very  faint 
trace  of  it.  To  think  only  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  her  offspring!  What  a  loss  if 
rose  judges  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  had  relegated  this  va- 
riety to  the  scrap  heap  because  it  usually 
lacked  fragrance! 

— H.  R.  Rosen,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Roses  from  Cuttings 

Our  usual  time  for  putting  out  rose  cut- 
tings, (this  is  Southern  Indiana,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Louisville,  Kentucky), 
is  about  October  1  to  15.  However,  if  the 
soil  happens  to  be  moist  at  that  time,  late 
September  is  perhaps  the  best  time  of  all, 
for,  if  planted  then,  a  better  start  is  made 
before  winter. 

The  cutting  is  taken  with  a  "heel," 
and  with  several  buds  or  eyes,  so  that 
there  may  be  one  or  two  below  ground  and 
two  or  three  above.  Usually  the  leaves 
are  all  removed,  the  top  cut  off  straight 
across,  just  above  a  bud.  To  prevent  the 
cutting  from  drying  out,  a  ball  of  moist  red 
clay  is  formed  around  its  base.  It  is  then 
set  out  in  the  cutting  bed,  the  soil  of  which 
must  be  well  drained,  not  too  heavy,  and 
in  a  sunny  position.  A  glass  jar  is  inverted 
over  the  cutting,  and  pressed  down  firmly. 

If  the  soil  is  dry  it  should  have  a  thor- 
ough watering,  and  a  mulch,  such  as 
leaves  or  a  light  compost,  applied. 

Before  the  ground  freezes  the  bed 
should  be  covered,  and  the  jars  banked 


high  with  manure,  either  fresh  or  rotted, 
if  available.  If  manure  is  not  obtainable, 
a  light  soil  can  be  substituted.  This  step 
is  very  important  for  the  cuttings  will 
throw  out  of  the  ground  if  not  well  pro- 
tected. 

After  growth  has  started  in  the  spring, 
and  when  the  first  warm  rain  cornes, 
usually  about  March  20  with  us,  the  jars 
should  be  taken  off,  but  returned  to  place 
as  the  weather  grows  cooler  again,  and  not 
left  off  permanently  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over. 

Once  thoroughly  hardened  off  the 
plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  by 
August  1,  when  we  allow  the  blossoms  to 
develop,  will  be  about  as  large  as  mature 
plants. 

The  soil  in  our  garden  is  a  fertile  clay- 
limestone,  well  enriched  with  manure  and 
compost. 

Not  every  cutting  will  grow.  Some 
varieties  are  much  more  difficult  than 
others,  but  patient  propagating  and  re- 
propagating  from  year  to  year,  will,  we 
believe,  produce  plants  with  more  vigor 
than  the  one  with  which  you  begin. 
— Rebecca  Parker,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Salem,  Ind. 

How  Shall  She  Wear  It? 

Amusing  incidents  can  bring  on  inter- 
esting questions.  How  shall  a  woman 
wear  a  rose?  A  little  test-out  has  shown 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Some- 
times the  thing  gets  into  an  argument. 
The  wearing  of  a  rose  or  rose-bud  with 
the  men  is  the  nearly  uniform  practice  of 
stuffing  it  in  the  lapel  buttonhole  or  pin- 
ning it  on,  right  side  up,  and  forget  about 
it.  Not  so  with  the  feminine  gender. 
After  testing  out  a  good  many  ranging 
from  school-girl  graduates  to  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  elderly,  I  would  not  attempt 
to  give  the  answer.  All  admit  it  is  a  very 
attractive  additional  feature,  and  makes 
the  wearer  and  others  rose-conscious. 

With  a  little  rose  garden  on  the  premises, 
I  usually  move  about  with  two  or  more 
roses  just  breaking  bud.  When  getting 
into  friendly  conversation  with  the  women 
folks  I  hand  a  rose  out — ^and  also  a  pin  as 
an  after  thought.  Without  the  pin  the 
purpose  would  be  defeated.  Then  I  watch 
the  performance.   With  the  rose  or  bud  it 


is  necessary  to  have  a  stem  with  length 
enough  to  look  well  and  that  it  have  good 
leaves.  Leaves  are  considered  in  points  in 
judging  and  they  are  necessary  to  make  a 
nice  appearance  on  the  person.  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  is  more  appealing  or 
has  brought  about  rose-love  more  than 
this  little  trick.  It  is  so  fascinating.  The 
surprising  thing  was  that  women  would 
argue  with  each  other  about  it.  Some 
would  declare  that  the  rose,  or  bud, 
should  be  pinne*d  or  placed  in  its  natural 
upright  position  as  it  grew,  and  incidental- 
ly the  fragrance  from  it  would  more  readily 
reach  the  nose  of  the  person  wearing  it. 
Some  prefer  it  worn  in  the  hair.  Others 
preferred  to  carry  it  in  the  hand.  Some 
claimed  it  made  little  or  no  diflerence, 
while  the  younger  generation  emphati- 
cally insisted  that  the  rose  should  be  placed 
or  pinned  on  the  left  breast  above  the  cen- 
ter, at  a  neat  angle,  and  always  with  the 
flower  inverted  and  forward.  A  red  rose 
always  stands  out  best.  When  in  the  hair 
some  prefer  the  yellow  bud. 

— Elmer  S.  Mills,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Black-Spot  and  Winter  Damage 

Read  Mr.  Thomes'  article  on  page  88 
for  evidence  that  black-spot  can  rightly  be 
blamed  for  considerable  of  the  so-called 
''winter  damage." 

Plants  not  weakened  by  the  ravages  of 

fungous  diseases  and   insects  are  better 

able  to  withstand  the  low  temperatures  of 

northern  gardens. 

---Editor 

One  Reason  the  Japs  Are 
Worried 

I  am  away  on  sea  duty  in  the  Pacific 
where  I  have  been  about  a  year  and  like  it 
fine — lots  of  work  and  thrills. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  we  don't 
have  ten  times  the  number  of  members, 
for  the  Society  gives  such  grand  value  and 
pleasure  for  the  small  amount  of  dues. 

Best  wishes  both  to  you  and  the  Society. 

— Capt.  L.  L.  Hunter,  U.  S.  S.  Mississippi, 
c/o  Fleet  P.O.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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A  Reply  to  Mr.  Shepherd 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Shep- 
herd (p.  50,  May-June,  1943  Magazine) 
either  in  regard  to  roses  "thriving  on 
neglect"  or  in  regard  to  hardiness  of  the 
Brownell  roses. 

I  have  had  a  dozen  Brownell  Hybrid 
Teas  for  three  and  four  years  which  have 
suffered  very  little  winter  injury.  Last 
winter  when  some  varieties  froze  to  the 
bud  and  most  showed  considerable  injury, 
the  Brownell  plants  came  through  sound 
almost  to  the  tips;  only  a  few  other  varie- 
ties fared  equally  well. 

Of  my  four  Brownell  varieties  I  am  dis- 
carding Red  Robin,  in  spite  of  its  winter 
hardiness,  as  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  like  Break  o'Day. 

King  Boreas  has  a  good  plant  and  the 
color  is  an  intense  yellow  which  does  not 
fade  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  blossom. 

Lily  Pons  is  the  best  of  the  Brownell 
varieties  that  I  have.  Although  the  flower 
is  only  of  medium  size,  the  form  is  good 
and  the  center  is  clean  and  attractive.  The 
color  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Eclipse 
(yellow,  not  white  as  so  many  report)  and 
it  is  a  heavy  producer.  Last  year  my 
plants  of  Lily  Pons  produced  an  average  of 
seventy  blooms  per  plant,  without  disbud- 
ding. Some  buds  ball,  but  so  do  buds  of 
many  other  varieties. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Brownell  varie- 
ties do  better  if  pruned  high,  leaving  all 
the  healthy  wood  on  the  plant.  Many 
blooms  will  then  appear  on  secondary 
laterals. 

As  to  "thriving  on  neglect,"  I  believe 
all  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  This  year 
I  began  a  front  yard  rose  garden  where 
Polyanthas  and  Hybrid  Polyanthas  will 
predominate.  This  new  garden  is  being 
cared  for  and  is  already  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

In  the  back  yard  I  have  about  400 
roses,  a  large  percentage  being  Hybrid 
Teas. 

Rose  growing  is  certainly  a  fascinating 
hobby,  made  many  times  more  interesting 
and  satisfactory  by  membership  in  the 
American  Rose  Society.  Fortunately  for 
me,  I  became  a  member  shortly  after  de- 
ciding to  have  a  rose  garden. 

—Jewel  McNamee  (Mrs.  Hugh) 

Lakewood,  Ohio 


Which  Shall  It  Be? 

When  I  was  young  no  entertainment 
was  complete  without  a  "Reader."  One 
selection  was  very  popular  with  these  per- 
formers and  often  brought  tears  to  the 
listeners*  eyes. 

The  title  was  "Which  Shall  It  Be?". 
It  described  a  family  whose  finances  did 
not  enable  them  to  support  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  children.  Some  kind  person  had 
agreed  to  adopt  one  of  the  children  and 
the  parents  were  in  the  process  of  selecting 
the  one  which  was  to  go. 

All  I  can  remember  is  "I  looked  at  John 
and  John  looked  at  me"  but  it  ended  by  a 
decision  that  none  could  be  spared. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  a  new  sort  of 
report  contest  which  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  the  above  in  which  I  am  asking 
each  one  to  assume  that  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  only  one  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  if  it  were  a  real  requirement  I  am 
sure  it  would  cause  a  lot  of  sighs  and  per- 
haps tears  as  this  or  that  favorite  was 
thrown  into  the  discard. 

So  here  is  the  question:  If  you  could 
have  only  one  Hybrid  Tea,  which  one 
would  it  be? 

— E.  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  Westport,  Mass. 

This  should  be  very  interesting  and  every 
member  of  the  Society  is  requested  to  mail  Dr. 
Burt  your  choice  before  November  1.  Use  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Burt,  West- 
port,  Mass.,  and  on  the  reverse  write  only  your 
choice  and  your  name  and  address.        — Editor 


A  Warning! 

There  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  rose 
plants  this  fall  and  next  spring,  so  if  you 
have  not  yet  placed  your  orders  better  do 
so  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 

— The  Secretary 

Fickle  Weather 

First  it  rained  and  then  it  blew 
Then  it  friz  and  then  it  snew 

Then  it  fogged  and  then  it  thew 
And  very  shortly  then 

It  blew  and  snew  and  thew  again. 

This  little  poem  was  found  among  some  old 
papers  but  seems  most  appropriate  to  this  season. 
— Garden    Center    Bulletin,    Wheeling,     W.    Va. 

May  ,  1943 
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1943  "Proof  of  the  Pudding  Summary" 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  A.  COMSTOCK,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES 

No  variety  that  has  been  reported  in  less  than  two  issues  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  and  no 
variety  that  has  been  mentioned  less  than  eight  times,  has  received  consideration.  Thus  many  va- 
rieties with  few  reports  and  unfavorable  prospects  are  omitted.  In  this  year's  (1943)  Summary  there 
are  fewer  new  varieties  listed  than  usual,  due  no  doubt  to  the  war's  restrictions,  there  being  only  26 
new  names.  Of  these  9  are  in  Table  I,  11  in  Table  II,  3  in  Table  III,  and  3  in  Table  IV.  Some  varieties 
that  have  improved  have  been  moved  up  from  the  lower  tables  and  some  have  been  demoted,  to  make 
the  listings  conform  strictly  to  the  plan  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  reports.  There  were  very  few 
deletions  this  year  as  the  entire  list  of  varieties  as  tabled  appears  in  the  listings  of  some  of  the  growers 
and  will  be  of  help  to  some  buyer  in  some  section  of  the  country.  This  Cumulative  Summary  still  re- 
tains the  older  varieties  of  past  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  lists  with  the  thought  that  an  all-inclusive 
list  is  of  more  value  to  the  American  Rose  Society  members  than  the  usual  five-years*  listings  of  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  reporters. 

The  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new  listings  in  this  year's  Summary.  Because  of  the 
fewer  reports  they  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  trial,  but  the  listings  snow  the  prospective  trend. 

Table  I  may  be  considered  to  include  approved  varieties. 

Table  II  varieties  may  be  considered  as  fair  to  good  but  not  outstanding. 

Table  III  varieties  may  be  considered  as  fair  or  poor,  while  Table  IV  contains  those  which  were  a 
general  disappointment  with  diminishing  prospects.  However,  soil  and  climatic  conditions  oftentimes 
favor  a  variety  while  other  sections  of  the  country,  with  different  conditions,  condemn  it. 

The  remarks  which  appear  with  all  varieties  are  based  on  a  consensus  of  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
reports  and  are  not  the  compiler's  personal  opinions. — G.  A.  C. 

TABLE  I 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  AT  LEAST  75   PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

No.  Years    Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported      Reports  For         Fair     Against  Remarks 

Adolf  Grille 3 19 14...   4....    I.  .  .An  HPoIy.  with  HT  aspect.  Not  prolific. 

Angels  Mateu 8.  .  .  .  106.  ...    77.  .  .  .23.  ...   6.  .  .One  of  best  productions  of  Pedro  Dot. 

Apricot  Dawn 5.  .  .  .    29.  .  .  .    22,  .  .  .    3.  .  .  .   4.  .  .  Blooms    well    with    fragrant   pink    Golden 

Dawn  flowers. 

Betty  Uprichard 3.  .  .  .    53.  .  .  .    46.  ...    7.  .  .  .   0.  .  .  Poor  on  Pacific  Coast;  good  elsewhere. 

Boutonni^re 4.  .  .  .    17.  .  .  .    13.  .  .  .    3.  ..  .    1 .  .  .Large  flowers,  not  too  plentiful. 

Breeze  Hill 4....    18....    16...    1....    1 ...  LC.  with  good  petalage. 

♦Charlotte 2.  .  .  .      8....      7 .  .  .  .    0...    1..  .Compact  growth  and  good  flowers.    Prom- 
ising. 

Charlotte  Armstrong 4.  . .  .114.  .  .  .    87.  .  .  .17.  .  .  .  10.  .  .One  of  the  dependable  newer  roses. 

♦Cheer 2.  .  .  .    18.  .  .  .    17.  .  .  .    1 .  .  .  .   0.  .  .  A   promising  large  flowered   brilliant   pink 

HPoIy. 

Chevy  Chase 4.  .  .  .    19.  .  .  .    15.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    2.  .  .A  bright,  healthy  Rambler. 

Chieftain 5.  .  .  .    15.  ...    12.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    1 .  .  .Good  red  color  but  not  prolific. 

Christopher  Stone 6.  .  .  .  160.  .  .  .  128.  .  .  .  18.  ...  14.  .  .Brilliant  red;  does  not  fade.    Outstanding. 

Cimarron. 4.  .  .  .    14.  .  .  .    11.  .  .  .    2    .  .  .    1  .  .  .Called  an  enriched  Golden  Dawn. 

Climbing  Dainty  Bess 4.  .  .  .    58.  .  .  .    44.  .  .  .    8.  .  .  .    6.  .  .Single-Flowered  CHT. 

Climbing  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy.3.  ...    15.  .  .  .    12.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    1  .  .  .For  warmer  climates. 

Condesa  de  Sastago 6.  .  .  .  183.  .  .  .  143.  .  .  .29.  .  .  .  11  .  .    Does  well  in  California. 

Copper  Glow 4.  .  .  .    24.  .  .  .    18.  .  .  .    5.  .  .  .    1 .  .  .  Attractive  colored  climber.  Disease  resistant. 

Coral  Creeper 5.  .  .  .    30.  .  .  .    21 ...  .    3.  .  .  .    0.  .  .  A  strong-growing  climber. 

♦Creeping  Everbloom 3.  .  .  .      9.  .  .  .      7.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    0.  .  .  Makes  a  good  bank  or  fence  cover. 

Crimson  Glory 6.  .  .  .243.  .  .  .218.  .  .  .21.  .  .  .    4.  .  .Great  red  rose;  fragrant. 

Cynthia 5.  .  .  .    45.  .  .  .    36.  ...    8.  .  .  .    1 ...  A  promising  pink. 

Dagmar  Spath 5.  .  .  .    33.  .  .  .    31.  .  .  .    2.  ..  .    0.  .  .  Probably  the  best  white  HPoly. 

Dainty  Bess 3....    25.  .  .  .    21...   4.  .  .  .    0.  ..  Dainty  single  HT. 

Donald  Prior 5.  .  .  .    87.  .  .  .    74.  .  .  .    6 ..  .  .   7.  .  .The  favorite  red  HPoly. 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda 5.  .  .  .    11 ...  .    51 ....  \2 ...  .    8.  .    An  outstanding  color  which  fades. 

Eclipse 5.  ..  .186 135.  .  .  .28.  ..  .23.  .    Beautiful  long  yellow  buds. 

Elegance 6.  .  .  .    65.  .  .  .    50.  .  .  .  12.  ...    3.  .  .Climber.  Strong  growth,  not  floriferous. 

Erna  Grootendorst 4.  .  .  .    16.  .  .  .    14.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    0.  .  .  Reports  still  favorable. 

♦Eutin. 3...    12....    11....    1....    0.  ..  Bright  crimson  clusters.    Well  liked  HPoly. 

Federation 4.  .  .  .    24.  ...    19.  .  .  .    3.  .  .  .    2.  .  .Vigorous  hardy  climber. 

F.  Ferrer 3.  . .  .    11....    10.  .  .  .   0.  .  .  .    1 .  .  .  Reports  favorable.    Blooms  steadily. 

Flash 5.  .  .  .    98.  .  .  .    75.  .  .  .16.  ...    7.  .  .Gorgeous  colorful  climber  that  fades  quickly, 

Folkestone 6.  .  .  .    10.  .  .  .      8.  .  ,  .   0.  .  .  .   2.  .  .  An  average  red  HPoly. 

Frances  Ashton 6.  .  .  .    23.  .  .  .    20.  .  .  .    1.  .  .  .    2.  .  .Attractive  pink  single. 

Girona 6.  .  .  ,    90.  .  .  .    72.  .  .  .  10.  ...    8.  .  .Tall  and  vigorous  with  fragrant  flowers. 

Golden  Dawn 6.  .  .  .    54.  .  .  .    50.  .  ,  .    3.  .  ,  .    1 .  .  .  Popular  strong  growing  pale  yellow. 

Golden  Glow 5.  .  .  .    75.  .  .  .    63.  .  ,  .  10.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  Large  flowered  yellow  climber.   Flowers  fade 

and  drop  quickly. 
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No.  Years   Total  No. 
VAKIEIY  Reported     Reports 

(iolclen  Kin^ 5.  .  .  .  15. 

(iolclen  Orange  Climber 6.  .  .  .  12. 

Golden  Pyramid 3....  15. 

Good  News 3.  .  .  .  41 .  . 

Grande  Ducliesse  Charlotte.  .3.  .  .  .    22.  . 

Heart's  Desire 3.  .  .  .   47. 

Henry  Nevard 3.  .  .  .    10.  . 

Hinricli  Gaede 3.  .  .  .    36.  . 

Holstcin 4.  .  .  .    59.  . 

Improveti  Lafayette 3.  .  .  .    20.  . 

.loyous 3.  .  .  .    26.  . 

Kirslen  Poulsen 2.  .  .  .      8.  . 

Lady  Leconfield 3.  .  .  .    23.  . 

Lativ  Nutting 4.  .  .  .    12.  . 

Little  Beauty 6.  .  .  .    64.  . 

Little  Coiupton  Creeper 5.  .  .  .    15.  . 


F<jr 

l-'air 

Agai 

12.  . 

.  .     1.  .. 

.    2 

9.  . 

.  .    3.  .. 

.    0 

12.  . 

.  .     1.  .. 

.   2 

34.  . 

.  .   4. .. 

.    5 

17.  . 

. .    1.  .. 

.   4 

36.  . 

.  .    6.  .  . 

.    5 

9.  . 

.  .    1.  .. 

.    0 

27.. 

.  .   7. .. 

.    2 

49.  . 

.  .   4. .. 

.    6 

16.  . 

.  .    1.  .  . 

.    3 

19.  . 

.  .    3... 

.    4 

8.  . 

.  .    0.  .  . 

.    0 

18.  . 

.  .    1.  .  . 

.    4 

9.  . 

.  .    0. .  . 

.    3 

48.  . 

.10. .. 

.    6 

♦Magic  Heel 


.1 


8. 


Maid  oi  Gold 3.  .  .  .    16. 

Major  Shelley 4.  .  .  .    28. 

Margaret  McCiredy 2.  .  .  .    46. 

Martha  Lambert 5.  .  .  .    29. 

♦Mary  Margaret  McBride.  .  .  .2.  .  .  .    19. 

McCiredy's  Ivory 3.  .  .  .    29. 

McCiredy's  Starlet 6.  .  .  .    56. 

McGredy's  Yellow 5.  .  .  .    54. 

Mevroijw  van  Straaten  van 

Nes 6.  ...    41. 

Mnu'.  Cochet-Cochet  .......  5.  ...  128. 

Mme.  Ciregoire  Staechelin  .  .  .  3.  .  .  .    34. 

Mnie.  Henri  Guillot 5.  .  .  .  161  . 

Mme.  .loseph  i\'rraud 5.  .  .  .  103. 

Mrs.  Arthur  (^urtiss  .lames 146. 


15. 

8. 

12. 
21. 
34. 
26. 
16. 
28. 
44. 
43. 

38. 
94. 
26 
134 

75. 


.    0. 

.    0. 

.    3 
.    3. 

.  8. 
.  2. 
.  3. 
.    0. 

6. 

9. 

3. 

21. 

5. 

17. 

18. 


.    0 

.    0 

.  1 

.  4 

.  4 

.  1 

.  0 

.  1 

.  6 

.  2 

.    0. 
.13 
.    3 
.10, 
.10. 


Mrs.  bLdward  Laxton 4.  .  .  .  20. 

Mrs.  Oswald  Lewis 4.  .  .  .  11  . 

♦Mrs.  Paul  R.  Bosley 2.  ..  .  10. 

Mrs.  S;»m  McGredy 4.  .  .  .  67. 

Orange   Triunijih 5.  .  .  .  40. 

Oratam 3.  .  .  .  13. 

♦Pan  America 2....  15. 


Pedralbes 5. 

Percy  I/zard 5. 

Phyllis  Burden 3. 

Picture 5. 

Pink  I^rincess 4. 

♦Pinocchio 2. 

Poinsett  ia 5. 

Portadown  bragrance 5. 

Presi<lent  Boone 5. 

President  Macia 4. 


42. 
29. 
8. 
36. 
41. 
20. 
152. 
39. 
59. 
41. 


Primavera 4.  .  .  .    12. 

Raflel's  Pride 5.  .  .  .    36. 

Red  Velvet 3.  .  .  .    12. 


15. 
.  8. 
8. 
57. 
34. 
10. 
11. 

36. 
22. 
7. 
32. 
30. 
19. 
122. 
29. 
45. 
31. 
10. 
30. 
10. 


Rochester 4. 

Rose  Anne 4. 

Rosenelfe 4. 

Santa  Anita 3. 


.  40. 

.  18. 

.  32. 

•  24. 

Signora  Piero  Puricelli 6.  ...  195. 

Sir  Henry  Segrave 4.  .  .  .  60. 

Snowbird 6.  .  .  .  77. 


30. 
15. 
28. 
21. 
162. 


South  port 6. 

Souv.  de  Jean  Soupert 3. 

Sterling 5. 

Summer  Snow 5. 


Sungold 4. 

Sunny  South 4. 


59. 

25. 
41. 
29. 

14. 

24. 


45. 
66. 

44. 
22. 
34. 
26. 

11. 
22. 


.  4. 
.  2. 
.  2. 
.  9. 
.  4. 
.  2. 
.    4. 

.    1. 

.  4. 
.    1. 

3. 
,    8. 

1. 
20. 

6. 
.11. 
.  7. 
.    2. 

4. 

0. 

6. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

18. 

11. 
3. 

9. 
1. 
5. 
3. 

2. 
1. 


.  1 
.  1 
.  0 
.    1 

.    2, 
.    1 
.    0 

5. 
,    3 

0. 

1. 

3. 

0. 
10. 

4. 
.    3. 

3. 

0. 

2. 

2. 

4. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
15. 

4. 

8. 

6. 

2. 
2. 
0. 


nst  Remarks 

.  .  .  A  yellow  Shrub  rose  with  pillar  tendencies. 
.  .  .  Poor  plant — beautiful  but  few  blooms. 
.  .  .  Has  vigorous  growth. 

.  .  .  Healthy  plant,  prolific  bloomer,  slight  fra- 
grance. 
.  .  .  Shows  fine  promise.  Promoted  from  Table  H. 
.  .    Good  fragrance.  Flowers  have  weak  necks. 
.  .  .  Dependable  red  HP. 
.  .    Has  some  black-spot. 
.  .    An  outstanding  large  flowered  HPoIy. 
.  .  .An  outstanding  red  HPoIy. 
.  .  .Decorative  HPoIy. 
...HPoIy. 

.  .  .  A  white  HT.  with  good  prospects. 
.  .    Has  gained  few  friends. 
.  .  Long-lasting  as  cut-flower;  steady  bloomer. 

(Crown  of  Jewels  in  California.) 
.  .The  few  reports  favorable  for  this  Creeper- 
Climber. 
.  .  Very  favorable  reports   for  this  attractive 

double  red  HT. 
.  .CHT.  Does  well  in  California. 
.  .  Fragrant  non-fading  rose  on  poor  plant. 
.    Good  floriferous  decorative. 
.    All  new  reports  are  favorable.    Red  HPoIy. 
.  .Shows  good  promise. 
.    One  of  McGredy's  best. 
.  .  Deep  vivid  rose-color. 
.    One  of  the  best  yellows. 

Satisfactory  HPoIy.   Catalogued  as  Perma- 
.  .      nent  Wave. 

.    Growing  in  favor;  outstanding  in  color. 
.  .  LC.  of  Spanish  origin. 
.  .Still  one  of  the  best. 

.  .Beautiful  rose.  Mildews  on  West  Coast. 
.  .Reports  in  7  years  more  favorable  to  this 
beautiful  golden  Climber.     It  needs  full 
sun.    Catalogued  as  Golden  Climber. 
.  .  Does  well  in  some  sections.    Prospects^good. 
.  .  Flowers  beautiful  but  few. 
.  .Shows  promise.    Exhibition  variety. 
.  .Occasional  weak  growth  and  shy  blooms. 
.  .An  attractive  Poly. 

.  .A  June-flowering  orange  colored  Damask. 
.  .Attractive  orange  bloom  on  weak  stems — 

has  possibilities. 
.  .  A  fine  white  that  wears  well. 
.  .  A  cream-colored  HT. 
.    Decorative  HT.  with  short  stems. 
.  .Satisfactory  pink;  growing  in  favor. 
.  .  Is  gaining  each  year. 
.  .A  fine  new  HPoIy.    PIxcellent! 
.  .  Popular  brilliant  red  HT.  that  mildews  some. 
.    Sprawling  growth  but  decidedly  fragrant. 
.  .  Popular  in  spite  of  weak  neck. 
.  .Beautiful  flowers  without  fragrance. 
.  .The  few  reports  are  favorable. 
.  .A  bicolor  resembling  Talisman. 
.  .A  red  large  flowered  HPoIy.  with  favorable 

prospects. 
.  .Good  l)icolored  HT.  with  HPoIy.  rating. 
.    Climbing  HT.  that  is  doing  well. 
.  .  Pink  HPoIy.,  doing  well. 
.  .  Pink  HT.  with  good  blooming  qualities. 
.  .  West  Coast  very  enthusiastic.    Catalogued 

as  Signora. 
.  .  Fine  lemon  color. 
..An    outstanding    white;    fragrant.    Di.seasc 

resistant. 
.    An  unfading  scarlet. 
.    Yellow  with  good  prospects. 
.    An  outstanding  pink. 
..A    continuously    blooming    scentless    white 

Poly. 
.    A  climbing  HT.  with  good  blooms. 
.  .A  strong-growing  shrubbery  rose  from  Aus- 
tralia. 


No.  Years   Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported     Reports 

Sunshine 3.  . .  .  14.  . 

Suntan 2.  . .  .  10.  . 

Sylvia  Groen 5.  . .  .  10.  . 

The  Doctor 5 75.  . 

Thor 3....  20.  . 

Tom  Thumb 5 27.  . 

Topaz 6.  . .  .  37.  . 

W.  E.  Chaplin 5.  . .  .  45.  . 

Wilhelm 4.  . .  .    18.  . 
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No.  Years   Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported     Reports 

Adoration 3 .  . .  .  41 .  . . 

Ami  Quinard 4.  . .  .  45.  . . 

Angele  Fernet. 3.  . .  .  43.  . . 

Anne  Vanderbilt 3.  . .  .  18.  . . 

Apricot  Glow 5.  . .  .  37 .  . . 

Autumn 4.  . .  .  55.  . . 

Baby  Chateau 5.  . .  .  26.  . . 

Baby  Gold  Star 3.  . .  .  17.  . . 

Betty  Prior 6.  . .  .  29.  . . 

Black  Knight 5.  . .  .  63.  . . 

♦Bouquet 2 .  . .  .  8 .  . . 

Brazier 5.  .  .  .  108.  . . 

Briarcliff 3....  18... 

California 5 .  .  .  .  85 .  . . 

Captain  Thomas 5.  .  .  .  23.  . .  . 

Carillon 5....  68.  ... 

Carmelita 3.  . .  .  19.  . .  , 

♦Carol  Ann 2 .  .  .  .  8 .  . .  . 

Climbing  Comtesse  Vandal .  .  5.  . .  .  36.  . .  . 

Climbing  Talisman 5.  . .  .  29.  . .  . 

♦Climbing  World's  Fair 3 10.  . .  . 

♦Colonel  Campbell  Watson.  .  .3.  .  .  .  9.  . .  . 

♦Comtesse  Anne  de  Bruce.  .  .  .3.  . .  .  10.  . .  . 

Comtesse  Vandal 6.  .  .  .  168.  . .  . 

Contrast 6.  . .  .  34.  . .  . 

Dainty  Maid 3.  . .  .  28.  . .  . 

Dame  Edith  Helen 2.  . .  .  45.  . .  . 

Daylight , 4.  .  .  .  11 ...  . 

Dicksons  Perfection 4,  .  .  .  18.  . .  . 

Dicksons  Red 4 139 

♦Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas 2.  . .  .   34 

Dolly  Madison 4.  . .  .  15.  . .  . 

Doubloons 4.  . .  .  42.  . .  . 

Dream  Parade 6   . .  .  25.  . .  . 

Edith  Mary  Mee 6.  . .  .  29.  . .  . 

Editor  McFarland 5 .  . .  .  89 ...  . 

E.G.  Hill 5....  84.  ... 

EHte 5....  25.  ... 

Faience 5.  . .  .  87 ...  . 

Federico  Casas 4 .  .  .  .   32 ...  . 

Feu  Pernet-Ducher 5.  .  .  .  166.  . .  . 

Fiesta 4.  . .  .  34.  . .  . 

Flambeau 3 .  . .  .  17 ...  . 

Fluffy  Ruffles 3 14 

Frederick  S.  Peck 5....  31.... 

Gaiety 4.  . .  .  31.  . ,  . 

Geheimrat  Duisberg 4.  .  .  .  41.  . .  . 

Georges  Chesnel 4.  .  .  .   28.  . .  . 

Gloaming. 5.  . .  .  139.  . .  . 

Gloria  Mundi 3.  . .  .    13.  . .  . 

Gloriana 6.  . .  .   65.  . .  . 

Glowing  Carmine 5.  . .  .   40.  . .  . 
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t  Remarks 

.  Moderate  growth.   Yellow  Poly. 

.  A  new  one  that  looks  promising. 

.  Like  President  Hoover. 

.Truly  a  wonderful  rose;  fragrant. 

.  Large  flowered  disease-resistant  red  climber. 

.  Popular  miniature.   Good  for  rock-gardens. 

.  This  yellow  Poly,  is  well  liked  in  spite  of  fad- 
ing and  black-spot. 

.Good  rose  without  scent. 

.  An  everblooming  red  pillar  rose.  Catalogued 
as  Skyrocket. 


r 


st  Remarks 

.  .  Many  varied  reports,  good  and  bad. 
.  .  An  older  dark  rose. 
.  .  Of  Pernetiana  parentage. 
.  .  Good  plant,  small  flowers,  no  fragrance. 
.  .  Beautiful  flowers  but  plant  does  not  grow. 
.  .  Not  satisfactory  in  New  England. 
.  .  Flowers  burn  badly. 
.  .  Black-siDOts  very  freely. 
.  .A  fair  pink  HPoIy. 
.  .  Losing  favor. 

,  .The  few  reports  are  fairly  favorable. 
,  .  A  brilliant  flower  that  fades  quickly. 
.  .  Flower  has  good  substance. 
,  .Healthy   growth,    beautiful    fragrant   loose 
flowers. 

.  Climbing  HT.  winter-kills  in  the  North. 
,  .Good  color  but  defoliates  easily. 
,  .Varied  reports. 

,A  low  growing  salmon  colored  Poly. 

.Steadily  gainmg   favor  each   year.     Looks 
good  where  hardy. 

.Good  in  South,  freezes  in  North. 

.  Is  being  watched  carefully  in  the  East. 

.The  reports  are  indiff"erent. 

,  A  newcomer  with^  some  promise. 

.Mildews.   Just  misses  Table  I. 

.  Later  reports  not  so  favorable. 

.  A  vigorous  pink  single  HPoIjy. 

.  Excellent  in  South.    Exhibition. 

.One  of  the  best  light  colored  HT's. 

,A  worth-while  pink.  Promoted  from  Tabic 
III. 

.  Has  many  friends  especially  in  the  West. 

.  Many  fine  reports.  Should  be  used  as  an  HP. 
in  some  sections. 

.  Fadeless  yellow. 

.Color  fades  quickly.   Losing  favor. 

.  Flowers  delightful. 

.  Losing  in  favor. 

.  Increasing  in  favor.^ 

.Weak  stems,  but  fair. 

.  Generally  satisfactory. 

.A   beautiful   flower   with   occasional   weak 
stems. 

.  Fades  quickly. 

.  A  dry-weather  rose.   Not  so  good  on  Pacific 
Coast. 

.  Liked  as  a  novelty. 

.  Rei>orts  favorable. 

.HPoIy. 

.  ReF>orts  on  growth  vary. 

.  Camellia-shaped  flowers. 

.  Does  well  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Catalogued 
as  Golden  Rapture. 

.  Rich  deep  yellow  but  not  free  blooming. 

.  Has  beautiful  flowers  but  not  a  free  bloomer. 

.Orange-scarlet  Poly. 

.  Not  a  free  bloomer. 

.Good  plant  and  bloom  but  some  objection 
to  color.    Raised  from  Table  III. 
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No.  Years    Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported     Reports 

Goldenes  Mainz 5.  . .  ,   60.  . 

Guinee 5.  . .  .   46. 

Hector  Deane 5.  . .  .  123.  . 

Heinrich  Wendland 3.  . .  .   46. 

Hercules 3 .  . ,  .    56.  . 

Hon.  Lady  Lindsay 3.  . .  .    12.  . 

Jacotte 2.  . .  .    19.  . 

Joanna  Hill 5.  . .  .   63.  . 

Joyous  Cavalier 3.  . .  .    16.  . 

Kate  Rainbow 5.  . .  .    15.  . 

Kathleen  Mills 5.  . .  .    15!  . 

Kidwai 5.  . .  .   22.  . 

Lady  Mandeville 3.  . .  .   36.  . 

Lady  Margaret  Stewart 2.  . .  .   4A.  . 

Lai 5  22 

Lilian 4  \g 

Lily  Pons 5.  . .  .   74.  . 

Lipstick 3....    15 

Lord  Charlemont 3.  . .  .   25!  ! 

Lorna 4.  . !  !    10 

Lucy  Nicolas 5.  . !  !   44!  ! 

Luis  Brinas 2.  . .  .   73 

MabelFe  Stearns !  !4!  ! !  !    34!  ! 

Majorca 4  44 

JJargy  !!!!6! !!!  33!!! 

Mary  Hart 4.  . .  .    54 

Max  Krause 3 !  !       30 

McGredy's  Pink . .  .7.  . .  .  105 

McGredy's  Salmon 3!  ! !  !   59!  ! ! 

McGredy's  Sunset 6.  ...  112 

McGredy's  Triumph 4.  ! !  !   77 

Miss  America 6         119 

Mme.  Albert  Barbier .  ....!!  3!  '.    '.    20 

Mme.  Charles  Mallerin 4.  . .  .   87 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames 3.  ! !  !    24 

Mrs.  Lovell  Swisher 3!  !       31 

Mrs.  Paul  J    Howard 6!  ! !     24 

Mrs.  Pieire  S.  du  Pont 5.  . !  !   66 

Mrs.  William  Sprott 3!  ! !  !    15 

*M.  S.  Hershey.  ...  2  Ifi 

Nellie  E.  Hillock.  .  .  !  ! !  ! !  ! !  !5!  ! !  !   98   ' ' 
Ninon  Vallin 5.  ! ! !   18 

Opal 5  3j 

Orange  Glory 3  q'  " 

Pearl  S.  Buck !  ! !  ! !  !3!  [  [  ]  63'  ' ' 

Peggy  Ann  Landon 5  15 

Pink  Dawn 5'   55  • ' 

Pixie 3  29     ' 

President  Herbert  Hoover.  .  .5!        114 

President  Plumecocq 4  41 

Princess  Marina !  ! !  !6!  ! !  !   43 

Queensland  Beauty.  ^  1:1 

Kadiant  Beauty ^  a7 

Kadio ^  o| 

Ramon  Bach 5  97        ' 

*Rose  Bampton !!!!!!  2!  !!  !   40 

Red  Boy i  ')/-» 

*Red  Robin !!!!!!!!!!  !2! !' '  lo  ' " 

Reveil  Dijonnais !  ! !  !4!  ! !  !  28 

Rex  Anderson 5         117 

Rheingold 5  27 

R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary 6         154 

Rochefort '  fx'  "  '   oo'  ' '  ' 

Rocket !!!!!!!!!!  5  "  *  42    ■" 

Rouge  Mallerin !!!!!!  5!  ! !    129 

Ruth  Alexander 6.  . .  .   64 
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.11.  .  .Brilliant  clear  yellow  blossoms  but  black- 
SF>ots. 
.  .  Beautiful  flowers  but  winter-kills  North. 
.  .Outstanding  fragrance. 
.  .  Good  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.  .Has  strong  growth  but  winter-kills  easily. 
.  .A  shrub;  good  in  some  sections. 
.  .  Buff-colored  Climber.   Good  foliage. 
.  .  Exhibition.  Excellent  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.  .  A  fine  garden  variety.   Very  tall. 
.  .  Indifferent  rep>orts. 
.  .  Beautiful  flowers  but  too  few  of  them. 
.  .  Beautiful  flowers  with  plant  fault. 
.  .Good  bloorns  and  foliage  growth  low. 
.  .Yellow  exhibition  flowers  of  many  petals. 
.  .Nice  pink;  fragrant. 
.Sprawling  plant  but  beautiful  flowers. 
.  It  balls  and  has  exhibition  blooms  of  indif- 
ferent color. 
.  Attractive  single — plant  not  vigorous. 
.  A  satisfactory  red. 
.  The  few  reports  trend  favorably. 
.  Blooms  well  in  California. 
.Some  black-spot.   Good  in  Oregon. 
.Reports    satisfactory — some    complaint    of 
balling. 
.  .  .  Refiorts  variable. 
.  .  .  Bright  red  HPoIy. 
...  A  red  Talisman  with  flower  faults. 
.  .  .An  older  variety. 
.  .  .  Some  objection  to  the  color. 
...  A  showy  salmon  pink.    Continues  to  have 

friends. 
.  .  .  Attractive  yellow  bedding  rose  that  fades. 
. .  .  A  fine  flower  on  an  awkward  plant. 
.  .  A  good  average  garden  rose. 
.  .Growth  weak.  HP. 

.  .  Fragrant  vivid  blooms — still  has  friends. 
.  .  Does  not  bloom  freely. 
.  .  One  of  the  older  varieties. 

■  Si^^'    ^^^  Pacific  Coast  likes  it. 
.  .  Plants  and  growth  weak. 
.  .  Reports  few  and  not  good. 
.  .  Not  outstanding  nor  distinctive. 
.  .  Has  some  plant  faults. 

•  ^^''^^r^'a  i'kes  it  very  much.    Raised  from 
Table  III 

•  X^^^fl?"-  Plants— flowers  unimportant. 
.  .i^onHicting  reports. 

..Large    fragrant    flowers    which    fade— shy 
b  oomer.  "^ 

•  •  ?/"^.*  attractive.    Profuse  bloom. 
.  .  Variable  reports. 

.  .Pretty  white  miniature  that  black-spots. 
.  .A  good  plant  and  a  prolific  bloomer.  Popular. 
.  .  An  interesting  color. 

■  -"^f.  color  and  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Sam 
McOredy. 
Sport  of  Golden  Dawn. 
.An  improved  Francis  Scott  Key 
A  hne  novelty  on  a  good  plant. 

•  Hose  of  unusual  form.    Black-spots. 
Tl,  sections     favorable.      Just 

I  able  II. 

•  An  attractive  single.   Not  prolific. 

■  A    \  lew  reports  are  neutral. 
Ashy  bloomer.    Border-line  Tables 

•.te^^r?anr^  '^^"^  ^^"""^^^  ^^^^  ^-"- 

:  Anrh;^%'plri^o'S^e"r"'"^'  '^^^^^^- 

•  Just  another  red. 

■^^rose^^"  """  ^^'  ^^'^-    ^"^^  hot-weather 

•  A   Climber  that   winter-kills.    Needs 
tection.  ^^ccus, 
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No.  Years  Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported     Reports 

♦Rose  d'Or 2 24.  . 

Satan., 4....   54.. 

Saturnia \-    •  -   j^°-  • 

Scorcher 3 .  . .  .   23 .  . 

♦Senateur  Potie 3.  . .  .     9.  . 

Sentinel 4 46.  . 

Smiles 6 50.  . 

Snowbank 5.  . .  .  54.  . 

Soeur  Therese 4.  . .  .  71 .  . 

Souv.de  Mme. C.Chambard.4.  ...  90.  . 

Springtime 4 42.  . 

Stargold 5 23.  . 

Stratford 4 27.  . 

Sweetness 3 .  .  .  .  8 .  . 

Talisman 5.  . .  .  96.  . 

Texas  Centennial 5.  . .  .  171 .  . 

Treasure  Island 5.  . .  .  70.  . 

Vanguard 6.  .  .  .  30.  . 

Villede  Paris 4 53.. 

Violinista  Costa 3....  11.. 

Viscountess  Charlemont 4.  .  .  .  29.  . 

Walter  Bentley 4.  .  .  .  19.  . 

Warrawee 4 .  . .  .  68 .  . 

Wilhelm  Breder 4 58.  . 

Will  Rogers 5 101.  . 

World's  Fair 4 96.  . 
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VARIETIES  RECEIVING  25 

No.  Years  Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported     Reports 

Alezane 4.  . .  .123. 

Apricot  Queen 4 .  . .  .   54 . 

Better  Times 5.  . .  .  86. 

Break  O'Day 6 42. 

Buff  King 4....    14. 

Caledonia 4.  , .  .   52. 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 5.  . .  .  101 . 

Catalonia 6.  . .  .   72. 

Chaplin's  Pink  Climber 5.  . .  .  24. 

Charles  P.  Kilham 4 51. 

Cheerio 3....    13. 

Climbing  Golden  Dawn 4.  .  .  .    23. 

Dicksons  Centennial 5.  . .  .   48. 


Directeur  Guerin 4. 

Director  Rubio 5 . 

Dorothy  James 3 . 

Dr.  Kirk 4. 


30. 

,  24. 

,  27. 

,  36. 

*D.  T.  Poulsen  Improved.  .  .  .2.  .  .  .  8. 

Easlea's  Golden  Rambler. .  .  .3.  .  .  .  18. 

EricB.  Mee 2....  9. 

Eternal  Youth 6.  . .  .  142 . 

Gipsy  Lass 3.  . .  .  26. 

Golden  Frills 5.  . .  .  14. 

Golden  Moss 5.  . .  .  56. 

Golden  Salmon 3 .  . .  .  19 . 

Golden  Sastago 5.  . .  .  61 . 

Golden  West 6 26. 

Grenoble 3....  31. 

♦Home  Sweet  Home 4....  11. 

Indian  Summer 6.  . .  .  21 . 

Ireland  Hampton 5.  . .  .  53. 

June  Morn 3 .  . .  .  26 . 

Katharine  Pechtold 6. . .  .  54. 
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Remarks 


A  fair  yellow  with  black  center. 

Dark  velvety  red,  not  prolific. 

Brilliant  flowers  with  poor  growth. 

Does  well  in  South.  Needs  protection  in 
North. 

Plant  good  but  flowers  lack  substance  and 
fade. 

Not  distinctive. 

Good  in  spring — Islack-spots. 

Is  losing  ground  in  ratings. 

Fine  buds.  Open  flower  not  so  attractive. 

Demoted  from  Tabic  I.  Rejiorts  more  un- 
favorable.^ 

Attractive  pink  Poly-  with  plant  faults. 

Fadeless  yellow  HT.  with  small  blossoms. 

A  pink  HT.  with  old-fashioned  appearance. 

Looks  promising  in  a  cool  climate. 

Poor  in  hot  weather  but  otherwise  satis- 
factory. 

A  good  plant  with  variable  red  blooms. 

Very  much  like  Comtesse  Vandal. 

Rugosa  hybrid. 

One  of  the  older  roses  still  in  commerce. 

Red  HT.  with  few  reports. 

A  fragrarit  pink  HT. 

An  exhibition  rose. 

An  Australian. 

A  sparse  bloomer.  Catalogued  as  Glowing 
Sunset. 

Needs  partial  shade.   Fragrant. 

A  low-growing  dark  red.  Should  be  classed 
as  an  HT. 


TABLE  III 


TO  50  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 


For 

58. 
26. 
36. 

20. 

4. 
24. 
34. 
38. 

9. 
25. 

6. 

7. 
19. 

10. 

6. 
10. 
15. 

2. 

5. 

3. 
67. 
11. 

5. 
22. 

4. 
23. 

8. 
10. 

5. 
10. 
23. 


Fair 

.39. 

.17., 

.20., 

.10.. 
.  8.. 
.20.. 
.19.  . 
.24.. 
.  9. 
.20.  . 
.  5., 
.12.  . 
.15.  , 

.10.. 
.  8., 
.10.. 
.13.. 
.  0.. 
.  8.. 
.  2.. 
.37.. 
.  8.. 
.  5.. 
.18.  . 

.  9.. 
.18.  . 
.15.  . 
.  9.. 
.  2.. 
.  7.. 
.12.. 


11... .   9.. 
21. ...18.. 


Against  Remarks 

.26.  .  .Unusual  hardiness;  color  fades. 

.  11 .  .  .  Fragrance  its  best  asset. 

.30.  .  .Greenhouse  rose.  Does  better  in  fall  out- 
doors. 

.  12. .  . Losing  ground. 

.   2 .  .  .  Continues  to  lose. 

.   8.  .  .  Popular  in  sections. 

.48.  .  .Plants  apt  to  deteriorate  after  first  year. 

.  10 .  .  .  Brilliant  color;  black-spots  and  fades  quickly. 

.   6.  .  .Good  in  sections. 

.   6.  .  .Exhibition.   Specialist's  rose. 

.   2.  .  .Just  fair. 

.   4.  .  .Not  prolific  in  growth  or  bloom. 

.14.  .  .Demoted  from  Table  II.  Fragrant  but  a 
poor  plant. 

.  10.  .  .Use  your  own  judgment. 

.  10.  .  .Good  in  Texas. 

.   7.  .  .Color  not  impressive. 

.   8.  .  .Black-spots — defoliates  easily. 

.   6.  .  .No  excuse  for  existence. 

.    5.  .  .  Fades  quickly. 

.   4.  .  .Not  too  promising. 

.38.  .  .Has  breath-taking  blooms  but  few  of  them. 

.   7.  .  .Good  color  but  small  flower. 

.   4 .  .  .  Growth  poor  and  flowers  ordinary. 

.16.  ..Good  growth  and  foliage;  sparse  bloom. 
Not  a  good  Moss. 

.   6.  .  .  Poly,  superseded  by  Gloria  Mundi. 

.20. .  .Losing  in  favor. 

.   3. .  . Is  losing  gradually. 

.  12. .  .Has  plant  faults. 

.   4 .  .  .  Not  impressive. 

.   4 . .  .  Not  free  bloomer. 

.  18 . .  .  Reports  growing  less  favorable.  Demoted 
from  Table  II. 

.  6... Not  a  free  bloomer — fragrant  but  passes 
quickly. 

.  15. .  .  Poor  growth. 
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No.  Years  Total  No. 
VARIETY  Reported     Reports 

La  Parisienne 5.  .  .  .    44.  . 

Malar  Ros 3.  . .  .   42.  . 

Matador 6.  . .  .  109.  . 

McGredy's  Coral 5.  . .  .    17.  . 

McGredy's  Pride 6 50.  . 

Memory 3.  .  .  .    14.  . 

Miss  Rowena  Thom 3 .  . .  .   44.  . 

Mme.  J.  B.  Croibier 5.  .  .  .    37.  . 

Mme.  Jean  Gaujard 5.  .  .  .    55.  . 

Mme.  Louis  Lens 3.  . .  .   24.  . 

Mrs.  Francis  King 3.  . .  .    30.  . 

Neville  Chamberlain 3 26.  . 

New  Dawn 3.  . .  .   28.  . , 

Orange  Nassau 3 .  . .  .    39.  . . 

Peachblow 5.  .    .   22 

Phyllis  Gold 7 45.  . . 

Pink  Profusion 3.  . .  .    16.  . . 

Polar  Bear 5.  .  .  .    29.  . . 

Polaris 3.  . .  .   21.  ., 

♦Poulsen's  Copper 2.  . .  .    15. 

Poulsen's  Yellow 4 .  . .  .   44 .  . . 

Prince  Bernhard 3.  .  .  .   21 .  . . 

Prinses  van  Oranje 5.  . .  .    28.  . . 

Rapture 3.  . .  .   20.  . . 

Rome  Glory 6.  . .  .  158.  . 

Ronsard 6.  .  .  .   85. 

Roslyn 2.  .  .  .    28.  . ! 

Sam  McGredy 5 .  .  .  .    33 .  . . 

San  Diego 6.  .  .  .    34^.! 

Sarah  Darley 4....    11.., 

Senora  Gari 4.  . .  .   42.  . 

Sequoia 3 .  . .  .    31 .  . . 

Silver  Jubilee 4.  . .  .    15!  ! 

Sonia 3 18!  ! ! 

Sunny  Days 3.  . .  .   21.  . . 

Sweet  Memorie 3.  . .  .    15. 

Symphony 5.  . .  .    31 !  ! ! 

The  Chief 4.  .  .  .    54. 

Token !5!  !!  !   63!  !! 

Virginia 3....    11... 

Yosemitc 6.  . .  .   23! ! ! , 

Zulu  Queen 4.  . ! !   52!  ! 


For        Fair    Against 


Remarks 


.    15.. 

..10. 

...19 

.    17.. 

..17. 

..   8 

.   31.. 

..41. 

..37. 

.     5.. 

.  .   4. 

..   8. 

.    16.. 

..15. 

..19. 

6.. 

..4.. 

.  .   4. 

21.. 

..4.. 

..19. 

18.. 

..12.. 

..   7. 

24.  . 

..14.. 

..17. 

11.  . 

..7.. 

..   6. 

12.. 

..6.. 

..12. 

12.  . 

..11.. 

..   3. 

10.. 

.   6.. 

..12. 

16... 

.11.. 

..12. 

10.. 

.   9.. 

.  .   3. 

22... 

.15.. 

.  .   8. 

6.  . . 

.   2.. 

.  .   8. 

14... 

.   8.. 

.  .   7. 

10... 

.  7.. 

.  .   4. 

4.  .. 

.   5.. 

.  .   6. 

16... 

.13.. 

..15. 

7.  .. 

.13.. 

..    1. 

8... 

.   6.. 

..14. 

9... 

.    1.. 

.10. 

70... 

.46.. 

.42. 

34... 

.17.. 

.34. 

9.  .. 

.   6.. 

.13. 

14... 

.11... 

.   8.. 

9.  .. 

.10... 

.15.. 

5... 

.   3... 

.   3.. 

12... 

.20... 

.10.. 

15... 

.  8... 

.   8.. 

7... 

.   5... 

.   3.. 

5... 

.   3... 

.10.. 

6... 

.10... 

.   5.. 

5... 

.   3... 

.  7.. 

14... 

.8... 

.  9.. 

23... 

.18... 

.13.. 

16.  .. 

.  8... 

.39.. 

3... 

.   5.  .. 

.   3.. 

6.  .. 

7... 

.10.. 

24... 

.14... 

.14.. 

,  .  .  A  rank  failure. 
.  .  Good  and  bad  reports. 
.  .  Not  important. 
.  .  Decadent  hopes. 
.  .Only  just  fair. 
.  .  Loose  petalage. 
.  .No  enthusiasm. 
.  .Demoted  from  Table  II. 
.  .  Not  much  enthusiasm. 
.  .  Known  in  U.  S.  as  White  BriarcIifF. 
.  .  Rapidly  losing  favor. 

.  .  Aristocratic  spring  flowers  on  poor  plants. 
.  .  Everblooming   Climber.     First    rose   to   be 

patented  (1930). 
.  .  Beautiful  flowers  on  a  miserable  plant. 
.  .Attractive  bloom  on  j>oor  plant. 
.  .  Has  better  prospects. 
.  .  Not  a  success. 
.  .There  are  better  whites. 
.  .  Not  much  enthusiasm  for  this  white  climber. 
.  .  No  enthusiasm  for  this  one. 
.  .  Fades  <}uickly  and  black-spots. 
.  .An  ordinary  red. 
,  .  MIt.  not  so  good. 
.  Diversity  of  opinion. 
.  Flowers  large  fragrant  and  lasting. 
.  Not  good. 
.  Not  outstanding. 

.  Exhibition  rose.    Not  a  free  bloomer. 
. Not  important.   Just  makes  Table  III. 
.Similar  to  Golden  Dawn. 
.A  beautiful  rose  on  a  poor  plant. 
.Not  very  promising;  is  losing  place. 
.  No  enthusiasm. 

.  Not  too  promising;  depreciating  rapidly. 
.  Not  desirable. 
.  Not  important. 
.  Not  imjjortant. 

.Good  bud,  flower  uninteresting. 
.A    general    disappointment.     Jlust    misses 

Table  II. 
.Winter-kills  in  the  North.    Not  important. 
.  Disappointing. 
.  Dark  fragrant  flowers  but  too  few. 


VARIETIES  RECEIVING  LESS 

t/ADTt^T-x,  No.  Years   Total  No. 

VARItTY  Reported     Reports 

Alice  Harding 7.  .  .  .  120. 

Allen's  Fragrant  Pillar 4.  .  .  .    13 

BJaze 5 lOo!!! 

Dorothy  McGredy 4.  .  .  .    30. 

Golden  State 6!  ! !  !  113!  ! ! 

Jean  Cote 5.  . .  .   46 

Lilette  Mallerin !  !4!  ! ! !   18 

McGredy's  Orange !  .  !  !4!  ! !  !    19 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Eisele 5  To"  " 

Nigrette 5.  . .  .   71 

Patrick  Anderson !  ! !  !  5!  ! !  !   27 

♦Poulsen's  Pink 3!  ! !  !   15 

Reveille ! !  !  3!  !        13 

Riviera !  ! !  !4!  ! !      25 

S.  &  M.  Perrier !  ! !  !      3  30 

Shenandoah 4/'   30!  ! ; 

Souvenir      3.    .   22... 

*Spunpold 2....    18... 

*Sunmist 3  10 

Thomas  A.  Edison ! !  !5!  ! !  !  25     ' 


TABLE  IV 
THAN  25  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

'St  Remarks 

"^    P/<*«rfssive    decadence.     Down    from 
lable  III. 
.  .  Not  important. 

.  .General  complaint  is  that  it  is  not  remon- 
tant as  advertised;  otherwise  a  brilliant 
June  performer. 
.  Not  desirable. 
.    A  disappointment.    Demoted  from  Table 

X  A  J.  » 

.  .  In  decadence. 

.  .Poor  Lilette!   She  needs  friends. 

.  .  Not  interesting. 

.  .  About  gone. 

.  .  Lost  favor.   Was  in  Table  III. 

.  .  Losing  position  badly. 

.  .  Definitely  a  dud. 

.  .  Not  much  to  commend  it. 

.  .  Not  worth  while. 

.  Poor  growth  and  poor  prospects. 

.  LC  that  winter-kills. 

.  Poor  reports. 

.  Has  many  faults. 

.A  disappointment. 
14. .  .A  poor  bloomer.  General  disappointment. 


For 

Fair 

Agair 

35.  . 

.36.  . 

.49. 

3... 

.   4.  . 

.  .    6. 

18... 

.23.  . 

.59. 

6... 

.  8   . 

.16.. 

51... 

.23.. 

..39. 

12... 

.12.. 

..22. 

2... 

.  4.  . 

..12. 

5... 

.  9.. 

.  .   5. 

7... 

.11.. 

..61. 

17... 

.10.. 

..44. 

5... 

.   5.. 

..17. 

0.  .. 

.   6.. 

.  .  9. 

3... 

.  4.  . 

.  .   6. 

4... 

.   6.. 

.15. 

6... 

.12.. 

.12. 

6... 

.13.. 

.11. 

4... 

.5... 

.13. 

4... 

.6... 

.  8. 

2... 

.3... 

.   5. 

4... 

•       /  •    •  • 

.14.. 

X\. 


s^ 


/> 


'V 
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THE  pent; tv:A 

Minute  Adopted  by  the  Trustees, 
October  30,  1943 

As  announced  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  by  President 
Truex,  our  Secretary,  R.  Marion  Hatton,  passed  away  Friday, 
October  15,  1943,  at  his  home  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

His  devoted  and  able  service  to  the  American  Rose  Society, 
beginning  long  before  his  election,  September  2,  1935,  as  Secre- 
tary, has  been  signalized  by  singular  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  rose.  His  rose-love,  manifested  through  copious  correspon- 
dence, has  reached  the  whole  rose  world,  and  has  increased  the 
sense  of  solidarity  which  draws  rose-growers  in  mutual  endeavor 
to  have  more  people  enjoy  more  roses. 

While  Mr.  Hatton's  service  during  the  last  several  years  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  his  failing  health,  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  devotion  to  the  flower  he  loved 
and  which  as  hybridizer  he  had  definitely  improved.  His  con- 
stantly maintained  study  of  the  new  roses  that  came  under  his 
eye,  his  honesty  and  accuracy  of  description,  and  his  particular 
facility  in  describing  fragrance,  make  his  records  very  precious. 

The  American  Rose  Society  can  never  forget  the  eight  years 
of  devoted  service  he  gave  to  it  as  its  Secretary. 

fie  has  left  the  rose  ttiorid  richer 
bg  tohat  he  did  and  bu  the  rose  friendships  he  made. 
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•lishedty  The  American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.5 <^  a  copy  •  $1.50  a  year 
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MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

Annual  Membership      ....  $  3.50  per  year. 

Or  three  years  for 10.00 

Sustaining     Membership     for 

individuals 10.00  per  year. 

Sustaining   Club   Membership 

for  Societies 5.00  per  year. 

Commercial  Membership  .  .  10.00  per  year. 
Research  Membership  .  .  .  20.00  per  year. 
Life  Membership 100.00 


Mrs.  Hatton's  Thanks 

The  good  wife  of  our  lamented  secre- 
tary has  returned  to  her  home  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  She  asks  that  w^e  "thank  the 
rnany  members  of  the  Society  for  their 
kind  expressions  of  sympathy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  answer  them  all,  but  I  would 
like  them  to  know  how  very  much  they 
are  appreciated." 

Mr.  Hatton's  friends  will,  we  are  sure, 
understand  the  situation.  Mrs.  Hatton 
was  constituted  an  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
ber by  the  Trustees  on  October  30. 


Report  of  Mail  Ballot  for  1944 
OflScers  and  Trustees 

As  the  Ballot  did  not  name  any  date  of  limita- 
tion, the  Trustees  at  the  meeting  of  October  30, 
ordered  it  closed  as  of  Nov.  16.  Those  found 
elected  are  so  noted  by  boldface  figures. 

President 

H.  L.  Erdman goo 

Roy  Hennessey    1 

Arthur  F.  Truex 1 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen   1 

Vice-President 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Covell   587 

L.  W.  Jacobs,  Jr 200 

Treasurer 

Clyde  R.  McGinnes   858 

Secretary 

R.  Marion  Hatton 757 

J.  Horace  McFarland     i 

Fred  W.  Walters     1 

Nominatirig  Committee 

Miss  Virginia  Cavendish   414 

Dr.  A.  A.  Flagman     380 

Harold  G.  Warner 365 

Harry  R.  Reed    338 

Trustees 

C.  E.  Pfister    643 

Niels  E.  Hansen 630 

J.  Henry  Johnson    420 

Judge  E.  P.  Mills    413 

George  F.  McDonough 362 

Rodney  S.  Cohen    353 

Harry  J.  Harding    312 

Proposed  Changes  in  By-Laws 

There  being  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  a  mail 
vote  upon  Constitutional  changes.  President  Truex 
decided  that  these  questions  shall  be  referred  to 
an  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  during  1944.  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  these  changes  re- 
quire a  two-third  majority  to  prevail.  As  the 
Trustees  are  empowered  to  fill  vacancies,  Dr. 
Allen's  election  was  duly  authorized  as  effective 
until  Dec.  31,  1944.   (See  page  111.) 

Article  II,  Sec.  i.    Shall  the  Secretary  be  appointed  by 
the  Trustees,  or  elected  by  the  members  as  at  present? 

Elect  251  Appoint  566 

Article  IV,  Sec.  I.     Shall   Life   Memberships   be    raised 
from  $60  to  $100? 

No  168  Yes  627 

Article  IV,  Sec.  /.    Shall  the  Society  discontinue  giving 
"Automatic  Life  Memberships"? 

No  167  Yes  619 

Report  submitted  by  J.  Horace  McFarland,  as 
constituted  Secretary  pro  tempore  at  the  Trustee 
Meeting  held  Oct.  30,  1943. 


Meet  the  New  Secretary 


The  1944  Annual 

Members  may  expect  to  receive  the  1944  Annual  in  January.  It  will  come  to 
them  just  as  Mr.  Hatton  had  prepared  it,  for  the  most  part.  He  had  selected 
manuscripts  and  had  them  put  in  type  with  a  minimum  of  editing,  so  that  the 
new  Annual  will  be  very  much  Mr.  Hatton's  Annual,  as  is  only  right  and  proper. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  has  been  closed  and  is  now  in  process  of  tabulation 
m  order  to  take  its  usual  important  place  in  the  forthcoming  Annual. 

This  Magazine  very  largely  reflects  Mr.  Hatton's  preparations  and  selections 
ot  Items  to  be  treated.    It  has  seemed  to  the  Acting  Secretary  best  to  "clean 

u^^J   /l-^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^"^  Secretary,  Dr.  Allen,  will  have  a  clear  field 
ahead  ot  him.— J.  Horace  McFarland,  Secretary  pro  tempore 


As  will  appear  when  the  members  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen  was  unani- 
mously elected  as  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  to  take  office  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  this  sketch,  written  by  the 
Acting  Secretary,  is  intended  to  introduce 
him  to  the  members,  who  it  is  hoped  will 
soon  become  his  active  friends. 

Yet  so  active  has  been  Dr.  Allen's  rose 
life,  and  so  many  have  been  his  contacts 
with  those  who  have  to  do  with  roses  and 
gardens,  that  not  much  information  is 
thus  being  conveyed. 

To  satisfy  those  who  desire  to  know,  a 
few  facts  concerning  Dr.  Allen  and  his 
career  are  subjoined:  Born  and  reared  in 
Barre,  Massachusetts,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  College,  re- 
ceiving his  Ph.D.  degree,  however,  from 
Cornell.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  rose 
grower,  not  only  in  his  personal  relations 
but  as  he  took  care  of  the  rose  garden  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Dr.  Allen  worked  three  summers  at  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Re- 
search at  Yonkers,  New  York,  where  he 
assisted  Dr.  P.  W.  Zimmerman,  experi- 
menting with  roses  in  the  way  customarily 
used  in  that  extraordinary  institution. 
Coming  to  Cornell  he  became  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Cornell  Rose 
Garden  and  carried  on  the  research  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  American  Rose 
Society  and  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Writing  freely  all  the  time  about  the 
plants  he  loves.  Dr.  Allen  has  a  number  of 
scientific  papers  to  his  credit  on  roses,  hy- 
drangeas, dahlias,  bulbs,  and  greenhouse 
crops.  He  has  also  been  much  in  demand 
on  the  platform  and  has  lectured  exten- 
sively. 

As  Chairman  of  Horticulture  for  the 
National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
Vice-President  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  a  very  active 
member  of  the  American  Rose  Society's 
Research  Committee,  Editor  for  the 
American  Delphinium  Society,  and  one  of 
the  Board  of  Editors  for  the  extremely 
vigorous  new  Home  Garden  Magazine, 


Dr.  R.  C.  Allen 

Dr.  Allen  has  not  been  either  tongue-tied 
or  pen-tied.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  of  the  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  and  several  Greek 
letter  fraternities  having  to  do  with 
horticulture. 

But  speaking  in  the  first  person  I  can 
say  that  he  is* an  active  young  man  who  is 
certain  to  give  to  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety vigorous  and  constructive  attention. 
I  bespeak  for  him  the  kind  of  helpful 
friendship  which  will  get  the  most  from 
him  and  get  the  most  for  this  great  or- 
ganization of  rose  folks. 

J.  Horace  McFarland 

Christmas  and  the  A.  R.  S. 

Members  are  referred  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  as  admirable  Christmas 
gifts,  fresh  copies  of  some  of  the  best  of 
the  Annuals,  for  details  of  which  see 
pages  127  and  128. 
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'Termate/'  a  Promising  New  Fungicide 


In  an  article  in  the  1943  Annual  en- 
titled "The  BJack-spot  War  Situation" 
the  writer  reported  recent  results  of  spray- 
ing and  dusting  experiments  for  black- 
spot  control   in  which  a   new  material, 
"Fermate,"  was  shown  to  rank  with  the 
better   materials    tested.     Further    tests 
were  conducted  in  1943,  using  it  as  a  dust 
this  season,  and  again  Fermate  gave  ex- 
cellent control.    It  has  been  tested  by  a 
number  of  amateurs,  both  for  black-spot 
and  rust,  with  general  satisfaction  and  no 
little  enthusiasm.  It  is  believed  that  read- 
ers of  the  Magazine  will  want  to  know 
more  about  this  promising  new  fungicide. 
Fermate  is  one  of  a  group  of  organic 
sulfur  compounds  that  are  derivatives  of 
dithiocarbamic   acid.     Specifically,    it   is 
known   as   ferric-dimethyl-dithiocarbam- 
ate.  A  near  relative  is  tetramethyl  thiuran 
disulfide,  commonly  called  "T.M.T.D.," 
which  under  the  name  of  "Thiosan"  is 
used  as  a  spray  for  lawns  to  control  certain 
turf  diseases,  as  a  dust  under  the  name  of 
"Arasan"  for  treating  seed  for  damping- 
off  control,  and  as  a  repellent  for  Japanese 
beetles,  under  the  name  of  **du  Pont  Japa- 
nese Beetle  Spray.*'    These  compounds 
have  been  developed  by  the  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  Company,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, and  have  been  generously  supplied 
to  investigators  for  testing. 

Of  the  various  derivatives  of  dithiocar- 
bamic acid  so  far  tested,  Fermate  is  of 
most  interest  to  the  amateur  rose  grower 
seeking  to  meet  the  black-spot  challenge. 
Those  living  in  the  area  of  Japanese  beetle 
infestation  may  also  be  interested  in 
T.M.T.D.  as  a  beetle  repellent  and  may 
find  value  in  the  use  of  the  two  materials, 
T.M.T.D.  and  Fermate,  in  the  proper  se- 
quence of  treatments  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  black-spot  and  beetles  through- 
out the  season.  T.M.T.D.,  at  equal  dilu- 
tion, may  be  expected  to  give  results  in 
black-spot  control  equal  to  those  of  Fer- 
mate; but  because  of  cost  and  other  fac- 
tors, Fermate  is  preferred  as  a  foliage 
spray  for  disease  control. 

Fermate  is  a  black,  soot-like  powder. 
It  goes  into  suspension  in  water  readily 
enough  if  one  works  it  up  first  as  a  paste, 


as  one  would  with  flour;  but  if  not  handled 
properly  it  can  be  troublesome  and  gum 
up  the  sprayer  and  nozzles.  It  is  stable 
and  sufficiently  inert  so  that  one  can  use 
it  in  combination  with  sulfur,  arsenate  of 
lead,  nicotine,  etc.,  without  causing  reac- 
tions resulting  in  compounds  injurious  or 
ineffective.  It  is  generally  non-injurious 
to  plant  life. 

Doctors     Hamilton,      Palmiter,     and 
Weaver  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York, 
report  in  Phytopathology  33:5,  1943,  that 
Fermate  protects  the  upper  surfaces  of 
apple  leaves  against  rust,  when  the  appli- 
cation of  the  spray  is  made  to  the  lower 
surfaces  only,  but  that  lower  surfaces  are 
not  protected  by  Fermate  applied  to  the 
upper    surfaces.     Further — and    this    is 
worthy  of  note — they  found  that  "under 
certain  conditions  sufficient  toxicant   is 
translocated  in  an  individual  growing  leaf 
and  into  adjacent  unsprayed   leaves  to 
give  protection,  but  not  to  new  growth." 
This  means  that  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves 
not  actually  covered  by  the  spray  may 
still  be  protected,   under  certain  condi- 
tions, by  the  translocation  of  the  material 
within  the  plant,  from  sprayed  parts.  Dr. 
C.  V.  Covell  of  Oakland  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
McDonough  of  San  Francisco  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  writer   in   testing 
Fermate  for  rose  rust  control  in  California 
and  report  favorable  results  to  date. 

The  effectiveness  of  Fermate  in  the  con- 
trol of  powdery  mildew  remains  to  be 
demonstrated,  with  some  observational 
evidence  that  it  is  ineffective,  at  least  as 
used.  The  question  needs  further  investi- 
gation. But  Fermate  can  be  mixed  with 
sulfur  which  will  control  powdery  mildew, 
so  that  the  problem  can  be  met  in  this 
way,  at  least. 

As  a  spray,  Fermate  may  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  1^  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water 
— that's  about  3^  ounce  in  5  gallons.  And 
a  good  wetting  and  spreading  material 
should  be  used  with  it,  as  with  all  sprays 
on  roses.  In  our  tests  we  have  used 
"Grasselli  Spreader-Sticker"  (duPont)  at 
the  rate  of  2)^  teaspoonfuls  in  5  gallons  of 
spray. 


In  the  Cornell  University  garden  the 
past  season  a  mixture  of  Fermate  at  the 
rate  of  J^  pound  and  wettable  sulfur  at  the 
rate  of  4  pounds,  per  100  gallons  of  water, 
has  given  excellent  control  of  black-spot, 
under  conditions  favorable  for  the  disease. 
Applications  were  made  at  weekly  periods, 
beginning  in  early  June  when  some  black- 
spot  was  actually  present  in  the  garden. 
The  wettable  sulfur  used  was  "Micronized 
Sulfur." 

Fermate  has  also  been  tested  as  a  dust 
this  present  season  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Garden.  The  following  three  mix- 
tures were  tested:  7J^  per  cent  Fermate 
and  923^  per  cent  pyrophyllite;  73^  per 
cent  Fermate  and  923^^  per  cent  sulfur 
dust;  and  73^  per  cent  Fermate,  and  10 
per  cent  arsenate  of  lead  and  823^2  P^r  cent 
sulfur  dust.  The  sulfur  dust  used  was 
"Sulforon"  a  micro-fine  wettable  sulfur 
put  out  by  the  du  Pont  Company  who  pre- 
pared the  above  mixtures  for  experimental 
use.  Pyrophyllite  is  a  talc-like  material 
frequently  used  as  a  diluent  in  dust  mix- 
tures. 

The  grayish-black  mixture  of  Fermate 
and  pyrophyllite  was  perhaps  a  bit  heavy 
for  a  dust,  but  not  too  much  so,  and  in  any 
event  gave  excellent  results.  Fermate  and 
sulfur  dust  gave  a  lighter  mixture,  while 
the  addition  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  seemed 
to  make  a  mixture  even  more  fluffy.  The 
black  Fermate  deadens  the  bright  yellow 
color  of  the  sulfur  when  mixed  with  it, 
resulting  in  a  dust,  or  spray,  that  is  less 
conspicuous  on  the  foliage  than  is  straight 
sulfur. 

Fermate,  as  we  now  know  it  and  know 
how  to  use  it,  is  not  a  perfect  fungicide  for 
roses — certainly  not  a  panacea;  but  the 
results  to  date  are  sufficiently  promising 
to  give  both  the  investigator  and  the 
gardener  encouragement  in  feeling  that 
we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  developing 
a  superior  material.  The  exceptionally 
good  control  of  black-spot  secured  in  tests 
and  the  freedom  of  the  foliage  from  injury 
offset  the  slight  disfigurement  of  foliage 
and  blossoms.  It  looks  promising  for  rose 
rust,  and  doubtless  we  shall  learn  how  to 
use  it  for  effective  mildew  control.  And 
it  can  be  used  either  as  a  spray  or  dust. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  applications 
of  Fermate   on    roses   can   be  any   less 


thorough,  less  frequent  or  less  properly 
timed  than  those  of  our  better,  time- 
tested  fungicides.  A  combination  that 
suggests  itself  is  a  mixture  of  Fermate  and 
sulfur  early  and  late  in  the  season,  and 
Fermate  alone  at  the  proper  dilution,  as 
spray  or  dust,  during  the  very  hot  weather 
when  sulfur  will  burn. 

An  adequate  supply  of  Fermate  for 
1944,  at  least  in  small  packages  for  use  by 
the  amateur,  is  not  assured.  The  war  situ- 
ation limits  its  manufacture.  But  with 
supplies  available  for  testing,  progress  can 
go  forward  so  that  by  the  war's  end,  at 
least,  the  gardener  may  be  assured  of  a 
superior  material  to  use  in  his  efforts  to 
grow  better  roses. 

— L.  M.  Massey,  Cornell  University. 

A  Little  Rock  Rose-Garden 

In  this  capital  city  of  Arkansas,  long 
known  as  the  home  of  fine  roses,  and 
greatly  advantaged  by  the  fact  that  a 
famous  civic  architect,  George  R.  Mann, 
began  rose  culture  here  many  years  ago,  a 
new  garden  is  now  being  built  up.  It 
overlooks  the  river  and  our  lovely  hills, 
and  the  long  sloping  lawn  has  graceful 
borders  which  remind  me  much  of  those 
I  have  seen  at  Breeze  Hill.  The  rose-gar- 
den has  fine  arches  and  climbers. 

While  this  garden  was  started  about 
four  years  ago  it  is  being  continually  in- 
creased in  size  and  scope. 

Nearly  200  Hybrid  Teas  will  be  planted 
with  some  16  climbers  and  we  are  using 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  curves  in  the 
borders  to  establish  groups  of  roses. 

This  programme  for  the  current  year  is 
really  a  duplication  of  a  similar  pro- 
gramme instituted  last  year,  so  that  with 
the  progress  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durbin  Bond 
will  make,  I,  who  have  traveled  much  to 
see  good  rose-gardens,  feel  that  it  will  do 
honor  to  this  rose  city. 
— Mrs.  Hattie  Godfrey,  Little  Rocky  Arkansas 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society 

Roses  have  prospered  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  through  this  Society's  good 
June  shows  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
Through  "Rose  Petals"  Dr.  Benbow 
keeps  members  alive  and  informed.  Meet- 
ings have  been  well  attended. 
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I  am  writing  especially  to  new  members 
of  our  Society.  It  has  been  so  long  since 
I  began  working  with  roses  that  I  should 
long  since  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  but, 
for  some  reason  the  six  roses  that  I  started 
out  with  still  stand  out  very  clearly  in  my 
mind.  They  were  not  new  roses  at  the 
time  and  several  of  them  are  now  prac- 
tically out  of  commerce,  but  they  were 
then  about  the  best  of  the  contemporary 
varieties.  It  is  because  your  success  or 
failure  with  your  first  large  order  of  roses 
will  have  such  a  vast  influence  on  your 
future  love  for  the  rose,  that  I  want  to  be 
very  sure  your  beginning  will  at  least  be 
with  those  roses  that  are  most  apt  to  suc- 
ceed with  anyone  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  country. 

This  series  of  articles  has  been  preceded 
by  rnen  who  know  a  lot  about  roses  and 
live  in  sections  of  the  country  where  roses 
really  grow,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete by  telling  how  well  roses  grow  here. 
You  pay  in  love  and  sweat  for  everything 
you  get  in  the  way  of  roses  in  this  part  of 
Colorado,  and  yet,  as  I  recently  advised 
our  good  Secretary,  I  have  managed  to 
maintain,  in  a  couple  of  city  lots,  close  to 
200  bushes  that  produced  more  or  less 
good  blooms. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  a  small  or  large 
collection  of  roses  at  the  present  time,  else 
you  would  not  have  been  interested 
enough  to  join  the  Society.  I  am  sure 
you  made  no  mistake  in  joining.  If  you 
love  roses  as  well  as  I  do,  you  will  be  look- 
ing for  each  Magazine  and  Annual  as  it 
comes  out.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  articles 
that  are  too  deep  for  you;  articles  that  do 
not  run  parallel  to  your  experience  thus 
far;  articles  that  you  thoroughly  agree 
with  and  articles  that  will  make  you  want 
to  fight,  but  you  will  love  them  all. 

There  is  already  enough  written  on  how 
to  plant,  grow,  prune,  fertilize  and  protect 
roses  during  the  winter,  so  I  will  not  make 
any  efforts  in  that  direction.  Nor  will  I 
try  to  list  a  favorite  dozen  or  hundred 
roses,  but  I  do  believe  that  as  a  beginner 
you  should  stick  pretty  close  to  the  stand- 
ard varieties.  Recently  Treasurer  C.  R. 
McGinnes  made  the  statement  that  he 


could  without  any  trouble  name  thirty 
standard  roses  that  were  better  than  any 
like  number  of  patented  roses,  or  words 
to  that  effect.   Not  all  standard  roses  are 
good  and  not  all  patented  roses  are  bad, 
but  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  with 
the  standards,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  standard.    In  other  words,  they  had 
to  be  good  to  remain  in  commerce.  There 
are  two  other  reasons :  One  is  price,  which 
is  very  vital  to  the  average  beginner,  and 
the  other  is  that  the  older  roses  which 
have  remained  in  commerce,  besides  pro- 
ducing good  blooms,  produce  good  bushes, 
and  as  like  produces  like,  you  are  very 
much  more  apt  to  get  a  good  bush  in  a 
commercial  standard  than  you  are  in  a 
nevv^  rose.   At  least  that  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. 

Here,  I  think,  is  a  good  plan  to  follow: 
Get  catalogues  from  different  sections  of 
the  country,  preferably  from  firms  that 
grow  their  own  roses,  but  for  comparative 
purposes  it  won't  make  any  difference 
whether  the  firm  grows  their  own  or  buys 
them  from  someone  who  does  grow  them. 
Next   tabulate    all    the    standard    roses 
quoted  in  each  catalogue.   At  the  end  of 
the  tabulation,  see  how  many  roses  are 
quoted  by  all  of  the  firms,  and  whether  it 
be  five  or  fifty,  you  can  be  very  sure  that 
you  are  making  no  mistake  in  making 
your  selection  from   among  those  roses 
that  are  quoted  by  all  or  most  of  the  firms. 
After  studying  rose  catalogues   for  the 
past  fifty  years,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  rose  firm,  whether  it 
produces  its  own  bushes  or  buys  them, 
lists  only  those  roses  year  after  year  which 
do  well  in  its  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try or  at  least  within  the  limits  of  its  sales 
radius. 

After  a  while  you  will  be  buying  a  lot 
of  roses — some  that  are  new  and  some 
that  are  standard,  that  only  one  firm 
thinks  enough  of  to  list.  Some  of  them 
will  be  better  than  those  you  have,  and 
some  of  them  worse,  but  there  is  always 
that  thrill  of  seeing  a  rose  that  is  new  to 
you  present  its  first  bloom.  The  best  rose 
by  far  in  my  garden  this  year  is  one  that 
only  one  firm  thought  enough  of  to  list 


when  I  bought  it  several  years  ago.  It  is 
Lady  Barnby,  and  for  several  years  it  was 
just  another  pink  in  my  garden,  but  this 
year,  after  digging  it  up  in  the  spring  and 
moving  it  several  blocks  along  with  my 
whole  rose-garden,  I  find  it,  as  above  stated, 
to  be  the  best  rose  in  the  garden.  I  bought 
the  rose  from  Joseph  W.  Vestal  &  Son, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  It  is  possible  they  now 
have  stopped  listing  it.  I  tell  you  this 
to  show  that  in  the  rose  game  you  are 
always  in  for  surprises.  Some  will  be 
pleasant  and  some  otherwise. 

I  promised  not  to  talk  about  a  favorite 
dozen  or  favorite  fifty,  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  mention  a  rose  that  is 
comparatively  new,  R.  Marion  Hatton's 
Snowbird.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  a 
color  that  is  not  too  plentifully  supplied 
with  good  roses.  You  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  planting  this  white  beauty. 

In  rose-growing  you  will  get  out  of  it 
just  exactly  what  you  put  into  it,  and  I 
hope  that  each  year  your  interest  will 
wax  and  that  you  will  have  an  increas- 
ingly larger  number  of  bushes  that  are 

worth  while. 

— W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colo. 

Trustees'  Meeting 

As  Acting  Secretary  following  the 
death  of  R.  Marion  Hatton,  October  15, 
I  am  here  setting  down  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trustees*  Meeting  held  October  30, 
1943,  at  the  call  of  President  Truex. 
There  were  present  A.  F.  Truex,  Presi- 
dent; H.  L.  Erdman,  Vice-President; 
Niels  Hansen,  J.  F.  Kafton,  Frank  J. 
Oliver,  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey  and  J.  Horace 
McFarland. 

The  first  action  taken  was  the  passing 
of  a  minute  concerning  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hatton,  as  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
this  Magazine. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Erdman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Kafton,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  tender  the  secretarial  relation  to  Dr.  R. 
C.  Allen  from  December  1,  1943.  Tele- 
phone connection  was  established  at  once 
with  Dr.  Allen  and  his  consent  secured. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ballots  be- 
ing sent  in  for  officers  had  not  been  dated 
or  limited,  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Kafton 
and  seconded  by    Mr.  Oliver  prevailed. 


setting  the  closing  date  for  these  ballots 
as  November  15.  (See  page  106.) 

The  Trustees  accepted  with  gratitude 
Mrs.  Hatton*s  offer  of  the  rose  library 
which  had  been  gathered  by  her  husband. 
Mr.  Oliver's  motion,  as  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hansen,  was  unanimously  passed. 

After  luncheon  Mr.  Oliver  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Kafton,  that  the  trustees 
confirm  the  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  appointing  Dr.  McFarland  as 
Secretary  pro  tern,  to  serve  until  the  va- 
cancy can  be  filled.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Through  various  motions  the  financial 
relations  of  the  Society  were  put  in  order 
by  providing  that  the  bank  funds  be  paid 
out  on  the  signature  of  the  Treasurer 
and /or  the  President.  The  motion  to  this 
purport  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hansen  was  unanimously  carried. 
The  Treasurer  was  also  authorized  upon 
motion  to  dispose  of  the  Paramount 
Broadway  Bonds  and  to  make  any  other 
necessary  adjustment  in  the  securities. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Society,  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Kafton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Erd- 
man was  unanimously  carried,  increasing 
the  edition  ordered  of  the  1944  Annual  to 
4000  copies.  The  trustees  also  authorized 
the  continuance  of  the  usual  Christmas 
Offer  to  the  extent  of  50  copies  of  the  An- 
nual, retaining  a  minimum  of  20  copies. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Erdman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  Mrs.  R.  Marion  Hatton 
was  constituted  an  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

The  latter  part  of  January  was  sug- 
gested as  a  proper  time  for  the  next 
Trustees'  Meeting,  at  which  the  new 
Secretary  would  be  in  evidence. 

J.  Horace  McFarland 
Secretary  pro  tempore 

They  Don't  Always  Freeze! 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Parr,  of  Millerton,  N.  Y., 
in  sending  in  his  double  membership, 
tells  us  incidentally  that  his  roses  came 
through  two  days  of  minus  28°  F.  last 
winter  and  yet  smiled  at  him  all  summer. 

So  roses  don't  always  freeze! 
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Montana  Experiences  of  a  Beginner 


It  was  three  years  ago  that  I  became 
really  interested  in  roses  and  set  out 
about  20  plants.  To  these  have  been 
added  30  plants  each  year,  and  will  add 
about  40  next  spring.  While  I  am  com- 
paratively a  beginner  with  roses,  I  have 
had  much  experience  with  other  flower- 
ing plants,  vegetable  gardening,  and 
fruit-growing. 

The  climate  of  western  Montana  is 
considerably  milder  than  that  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Most  win- 
ters the  temperature  will  drop  to  about 
15  degrees  below  zero,  rarely  lower; 
occasionally  there  will  be  a  winter  with  no 
zero  weather  at  all.  There  has  been  no 
difficulty  to  carry  Hybrid  Teas  through 
the  winter  practically  without  loss  by 
using  the  usual  methods  of  hilling  up  with 
soil. 

A  few  of  my  experiences  and  observa- 
tions might  be  of  interest,  as  relating  to 
Montana. 

First.  I  have  found  that  thus  far  my 
Hybrid  Teas  as  a  class  have  outbloomed 
and  proved  just  as  winter-hardy  as  my 
Floribundas. 

Second.    Personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation   of  other    rose-plantings    here 
leads  me  to  believe  that  frequent  shallow 
cultivation  is  more  important  than  fer- 
tilizers,   manures,    and    mulches.     In    a 
neighbor's  garden  I  felt  that  the  use  of  a 
peat  mulch  was  responsible  for  very  poor 
results  last  season.  This  year  they  moved 
the  plants  to  a  new  bed  a  few  feet  away, 
omitted  the  mulch,  and  had  nice  roses. 
Third.    So   far,   it  seems  to  me  that 
plants  about  two  feet  apart  are  easier  to 
cultivate  and  to  spray  or  dust  thoroughly 
and  seem  less  apt  to  have  leaf  diseases 
than  with  closer  planting.    What  little 
leaf-disease  trouble  I  had  was  with  several 
strong-growing  varieties,  which,  happen- 
ing to  be  set  next  to  each  other,  were 
quite  crowded,  in  fact,  their  branches  in- 
tercrossed at  the  two-foot  distance. 

Fourth.    Flowers  should  be  cut  ofl"  as 

soon  as  the  petals  are  ready  to  begin  falling. 

Fifth.     I    believe  that   the  American 

Rose  Society  should  exert  its  influence  to 

induce  dealers  to  include  in  their  catalogue 


descriptions,  the  faults  of  each  variety  as 
well  as  its  good  points.  Under  faults 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  are,  weak 
necks,  black  centers  and  tendency  to  ball 
badly.  I  do  not  include  mention  of  black- 
spot  or  mildew  because  these  troubles  can 
be  controlled  by  anyone  who  really 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Sixth.  I  suggest  that  dealers  who  send 
out  mislabeled  plants  should  be  punished 
by  being  made  to  sit  for  at  least  one 
minute  on  a  seat  covered  with  large, 
juicy  thorns  of  a  Hybrid  Rugosa — say 
Doctor  Eckener. 

I  have  read  several  of  the  best-known 
rose  books,  and  also  all  the  Annuals  from 
22  to  28  inclusive.  Have  tried  to  follow 
the  instructions  and  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  experts.  Have  had  almost  no  disease 
or  loss  of  plants.  The  bushes  have  bloomed 
well  throughout  the  season. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  in  study- 
ing the  pictures  of  some  of  the  leading 
rosarians  in  rose  books  and  in  the  Annuals. 
The  merest  glance  suflTices  to  indicate  that 
those  men  and  women  are  wonderful  per- 
sonalities. The  Society  is  fortunate  in  its 
splendid  leadership.  It  is  evident  that 
working  with  roses  is  good  for  the  soul. 
—A.  H.  Weisberg,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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He  Lives  with  His  Roses 

That  one  member  in  Tallulah,  La.,  Mr. 
M.  T.  Young,  is  close  to  his  roses,  the 
above  picture  proves.  Taken  October  11, 
1943,  the  bed  of  75  roses  is  14  x  30  feet 
and  proves  not  only  that  Mr.  Young  loves 
and  cares  for  his  roses,  but  that  they  love 
him  and  stay  with  him. 
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As  another  year  of  wonderful  rose  bloom 
is  again  drawing  to  a  close,  I  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  have  really  en- 
joyed the  beauty  of  some  of  the  old-time 
roses  that  are  now  nearly  forgotten  by 
most  rose-growers. 

As  for  myself,  I  get  a  real  kick  out  of 
reading  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  which 
is  indeed  very  helpful  in  selecting  the 
newer  varieties.  But  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  one  want  these  newer  varieties  and 
forget  the  roses  that  are  still  far  better 
than  the  newer  kinds.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  that 
would  be  lacking  if  some  of  the  older  roses 
(lid  not  appear  in  an  up-to-date  rose- 
garden. 

Then,  again,  the  judges  today  have  a 
tendency  to  "go  all  out"  for  some  newer 
variety  that  may  throw  an  occasional 
good  bloom  and  yet  be  a  poor  plant  in  a 
rose-garden. 

Roses  in  my  garden  not  appearing  in 
the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding  Summary"  and 
which  are  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  most 
of  the  recent  novelties,  are:  Barbara 
Richards  (1930);  Cathrine  Kordes  (1930); 
Etoile  de  Hollande  (1919);  Joan  Cant 
(1929);  Lady  Ashtown  (1904);  Lady 
Forteviot  (1928);  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
(1894);  Mme.  Butterfly  (1920);  Mme. 
Jules  Bouche  (1911);  Mrs.  A.  R.  Barra- 
clough  (1926);  Mrs.  Charles  Lamplough 
(1920);  Mrs.  Henry  Bowles  (1921);  Mrs. 
L.  B.Coddington  (1931);  Shot  Silk  (1923); 
and  Trigo  (1931). 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  novelty  rose 
situation  is  leading  to  a  racket  by  most  of 
the  introducers  patenting  roses  that  are 
not  worth  growing.  I  feel  sure  if  the  public 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  these 
trade-mark  varieties  with  the  older  kinds, 
these  same  growers  would  have  a  hard 
time  selling  most  of  them  at  a  dime  a  stalk. 

I  import  about  100  bushes  (new  varie- 
ties not  trade-marked)  from  England  each 
year  and  what  burns  me  up  is  to  get  some 
of  the  poorer  kinds  a  couple  years  later 
under  some  new  trade  label  name,  for 
instance;   Dr.    Chandler,    now   Dicksons 


Red;  Glory  of  Rome,  now  Rome  Glory; 
Geheimrat  Duisberg  (1933),  now  Golden 
Rapture,  etc. 

In  Canada,  up  to  1941,  some  of  our 
growers  improved  the  quality  of  bloom  on 
some  varieties  by  using  different  under- 
stocks, but  this  year  some  of  the  growers 
have  practically  nothing  listed  but  the 
newer  novelties  with  a  very  elaborate 
deceiving  description  and  in  this  way  are 
receiving  a  large  price  for  their  average 
run  of  rose  bushes. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  planting  five  or 
ten  of  a  kind  of  these  new  trade-label 
"lemons,"  but  from  now  on  one  of  a  kind 
is  enough,  until  they  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  space. 

In  my  rose-garden  of  over  2,300  rose 
bushes  I  have  over  260  dllFercnt  varieties 
and  all  the  recent  novelties.  I  frankly  ad- 
mit that  outside  of  the  following  varieties, 
the  novelties  are  not  any  better  than  at 
least  100  of  the  older  kinds. 

Novelties  I  have  found  worthwhile  and 
comparable  to  other  varieties  are:  Char- 
lotte Armstrong,  Crimson  Glory,  Cynthia 
Brooks,  Eclipse,  Eternal  Youth,  Gloam- 
ing, Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte,  Lady 
Mandeville,  Lily  Pons,  McGredy's 
Salmon,  McGredy's  Sunset,  Narzlsse, 
Poinsettia,  Signora,  and  Silver  Wings. 
— G.   S.    Raymond,    Waterloo,    Ontario,    Canada 


A  Night  Worker  Enjoys  Roses 

"As  I  work  at  night  altogether  as  a  ma- 
chinist in  a  war  plant,  I  hesitate  to  ask  ad- 
vice from  other  Society  members.  I  don't 
want  to  bother  them  during  their  working 
time. 

So  writes  a  member  who  in  renewing 
for  1944,  tells  of  the  gratification  he  has 
had  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  and 
in  the  success  he  has  enjoyed  in  growing 
roses  even  under  war  conditions.  In  two 
years  he  seems  to  have  trebled  his  plant- 
ings, and  now  to  be  eagerly  awaiting  the 
growth  of  1944  upon  which  he  will  base 
his  statements  in  Proof  of  the  Pudding. 
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The  Old  Roses  are  Good  Mixers 


The  first  oid-fashioned  rose  bush  that  I 
e\er  owned  was  the  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
American  Beauty,  given  to  me  by  its  dis- 
gusted owner  after  its  first  blooming — she 
expected  to  raise  a  crop  of  the  dollar- 
apiece  three- foot-stem  hothouse  marvels 
of  the  "Gay  Nineties"  from  it,  and,  I 
imagine,  recapture  a  bit  of  glamor  from 
her  far-away  youth.  Roses  make  nostal- 
gics  of  us  all. 

Anyway,  I  gained  a  rose  bush  that  has 
for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the 
family,  and   my   unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  has  grown  steadily 
from   that  day.    They  are   my  favorite 
"shrubs,"  if  you  know  what  I   mean.    If 
you  don't,  intersperse  a  few  of  the  im- 
mense, deep  pink  Paul  Neyrons  or  the 
glowing    crimson    General    Jacqueminot 
with   your  lilacs,   viburnums  and  mock- 
oranges,  and  you  will.   Frau  Karl  Drusch- 
ki's  huge  white  flowers  have  thrilled  me 
for  many  springs,  though  I  think  it  should 
be  planted  as  a  specimen  and  preferably 
with  dark  evergreens  for  a  background. 
Roger    Lambelin    is    a    distinct    novelty 
among   the   perpetuals,   and   the  single, 
wine-red  flowers  that  are  edged  with  white 
are  most  attractive. 

My  next  acquisitions  are  slated  to  be 
the  Gallica  roses,  Rosa  Mundi  and  the 
purple  Cardinal  Richelieu.  I  have  a 
thrifty  bush  of  York  and  Lancaster  to 
which  I  am  greatly  devoted,  and  though 
it  has  not  produced  both  red  and  white 
roses  as  yet,  I  am  positive  that  it  is  work- 
ing itself  up  to  that  pitch  as  some  of  the 
white  roses  developed  definite  pink  streaks 
this  past  spring!  This  brings  me  to  a 
question— do  persons  develop  optimism 
after  they  become  gardeners,  or  do  they 
take  up  gardening  because  they  are 
natural  optimists? 

Until  recently  my  old-rose  collecting 
has  l:)een  severely  limited,  due  to  lack  of 
space,  but  now  that  we  have  "taken  to  the 
country"  and  I  have  acres  at  my  disposal, 
I  feel  as  though  the  world  were  my  oyster, 
as  far  as  roses  are  concerned.  Of  course,' 
there's  still  the  little  matter  of  my  garden 
budget  and  a  conscience  with  which  to 
deal,  but  time  will  take  care  of  that.  Half 


the  fun  of  accumulating  roses  is  in  plan- 
ning for  them,  making  and  remaking  lists 
and  reading  up  on  their  culture  and  his- 
tories in  every  book,  catalogue,  and  maga- 
zine that  can  be  begged,  bought,  or  bor- 
rowed.   I  even  "dream  roses,"  especially 
in  very  early  spring  and  late  fall  when 
their   planting   becomes  imminent.     My 
solution  to  the  much-debated  question  of 
spring  vs.  fall  rose-planting  is  simple — I 
plant  all  that  I  can  afTord  in  the  fall  and 
If  my  finances  improve  during  the  winter 
(Christmas  checks,  for  instance)  I  plant  a 
few   more   in   the  spring.     Which   really 
means,  all  alibis  taken  into  consideration, 
that  I'm  a  bi-yearly  planter — there's  no 
point  in  going  into  the  subject  of  a  second 
relapse   in   May   or   June   that    involves 
potted  plants,  is  there? 

Going  back  to  the  old-fashioned  roses 
and  their  amazing  ability  to  rub  shoulders 
with  the  latest  1943  models,  two  lovely 
inhabitants  of  my  Hybrid  Tea  bed  are  the 
Bourbon  rose,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
and  the  first  Hybrid  Tea  rose  of  all,  La 
France,    both    famous    for    unforgettable 
fragrance.   This  is  a  tip  to  rose  collectors 
with    limited    space    and    an    unsatiable 
curiosity  for  something  new  in  the  way  of 
something  old!    Naturally,   Hybrid   Tea 
roses  and  Polyanthas  are  the  most  practi- 
cal varieties  f'or  the  small-lot  owners  who 
desire  the  maximum  amount  of  flowers  for 
both  landscape  decoration  and   cutting, 
but  an  ingenious  gardener  can  find  many 
hitherto  unrecognized  spots  for  the  older, 
well-loved  sorts.    Many  of  the  rampant 
growers  such  as  the  Cabbages,  Damasks, 
Mosses  and  Gallicas,  as  well  as  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  may  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
judicious   pruning — a   practice  not  only 
harmless  for  the  plants  but  actually  bene- 
ficial to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  flowers 
thereon. 

Among  the  shrub  roses  the  following 
have  a  direct  appeal  to  me  for  sundry  and 
divers  reasons.  Did  you  ever  see  Hugonis 
vvith  early  tulips  and  bluebells  (Mertensia 
virginica)  planted  beneath  the  arching, 
ferny  branches,  studded  with  pale  gold 
flowers?  Then  Austrian  Copper  for  the 
spectacular,  two-toned  color  effect;  Sweet- 


briars  (Rosa  Eglanteria)  to  plant  as  near 
the  terrace  or  porch  as  possible,  for  fra- 
(jrance  after  rains;  Penelope  for  its  de- 
lightful pink  and  white  flowers  and  long- 
blooming  propensities;  and  the  old  Scotch 
R.  spinosissima — I  am  now  tiie  proud 
possessor  of  three  of  these  rugged  bushes 
with  the  intensely  fragrant  little  creamy 
roses  but  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  1 
have  a  natural  liedge  of  them.  Rugosas 
;ind  their  hybrids  are,  of  course,  invalu- 
able for  hedges  but  it  would  be  rank 
hypocrisy  tor  me  to  extol  their  merits  as  I 
don't  like  them  and  can't  learn  to,  though 
I  admit  that  I'm  in  a  definite  minority. 
Studying  the  old-time  Creepers  and 
Climbers  is  a  truly  fascinating  pastime, 
and  it  seems  heresy  to  mention  only  a  few 
out  of  the  hundreds.  Again,  combining 
the  old  with  the  modern,  we  have  that 
venerable  but  always  picturesque  Wichur- 
aiana  creeper  and  the  new  Carpet  of  Gold 
softening  the  clay  banks  of  our  smafl  lake 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  combination  of 
the  white  and  yellow  scented  blossoms  and 
glossy  foliage,  overhung  by  shimmering, 
light  green  w^illow  branches  and  the  whole 
reflected  in  the  quiet  water  below,  makes 


a  spring  picture  idyllic  enough  for  a 
practical  gardener  to  yearn  for  the  soul 
of  a  poet. 

It  has  been  so  many  years  since  the 
Rambler  type  of  climbing  roses  has  been 
used  to  any  extent  that  a  display  of  them 
now  seems  to  create  as  much  comment  as 
the  large-flowered  Climbers  did  a  few 
years  back.  I  am  very  thankful  for  that 
gorgeous  new  Crimson  Rambler,  Chevy 
Chase,  as  it  is  a  glorified  edition  of  the  old, 
minus  its  mildew.  We  have  it,  in  company 
with  the  lovely,  coral-pink  Rambler 
Thelma  and  the  pale  yellow  Ghislaine  de 
Feligonde  clambering  over  a  retaining 
wall  of  native  stone. 

On  our  white-painted  board  fence  that 
runs  for  a  half  mile  in  front  of  our  farm, 
we  have  just  commenced  a  cosmopolitan 
collection  of  Climbers,  without  regard  for 
age,  color  or  nationality.  This,  in  years  to 
come,  we  hope  and  feel  will  be  our  most 
intriguing  rose  collection — a  riot  of  color, 
a  sight  for  the  countryside,  and  an  implied 
suggestion  to  all  who  admire  the  gay 
informality,  to  come  inside  the  gates  and 
explore  farther. 
— Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Lyman,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


Growing  Roses  from  Seed 


Believing  that  others  who  have  small 
plots  of  ground  and  grow  roses  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  doing  so,  might  find  added 
pleasure  were  they  to  grow  some  from 
seed,  I  am  writing  of  my  experience  and 
method.  Our  rose  publications,  flower 
clubs,  and  rose  societies,  have  given  scant 
attention  to  this  phase  of  rose-growing 
by  amateurs. 

Growing  roses  from  seed  is  a  very  fas- 
cinating and  interesting  pastime  for  the 
winter  months,  especially  now  with  our 
wartime  restrictions,  and  I  think  more  of 
it  would  be  done  by  the  amateur  if  he 
understood  the  simple  method  of  pro- 
cedure. I  am  sure  anyone  who  grows  a 
few  will  get  a  real  thrill  with  the  opening 
of  every  seedling  bud. 

Most  professional  hybridizers  know 
their  work  so  thoroughly  that  in  their 
writings  on  the  subject  they  do  not  cover 
it  in  sufficient  detail,  step  by  step,  for  the 


average  amateur  to  follow  through  suc- 
cessfully. The  procedure  I  have  used  with 
success  follows: 

In  the  fall,  collect  the  hips  or  seed-pods. 
In  this  locality  (Washington,  D.  C.)  some 
are  ready  by  the  middle  of  September.  A 
hip  is  ripe  when  the  pod  begins  to  turn 
yellow  or  orange,  the  stem  brown  and 
shriveled,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  slight 
pull.  As  each  hip  is  removed  it  should  be 
dropped  in  an  envelope  and  the  name  of 
its  parent  indicated. 

As  soon  as  possible,  after  gathering  the 
hips,  the  seed  should  be  planted.  The  hips 
of  each  variety  may  be  cut  open  with  a 
sharp  knife,  the  seeds  removed  and  placed 
in  a  small  square  of  thin  cloth,  about  five 
inches,  with  a  small  amount  of  fine  sand 
or  scouring  powder,  such  as  Bon  Ami  or 
Dutch  Cleanser;  gather  corners  of  the 
cloth  to  form  a  bag,  wet  and  rub  between 
fingers  to  clean  seed.    (If  this  is  done 
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tliorouglily  iIktc  will  he  little  danger  of 
the  seeds  nioulclin^  in  the  sced-hed.)  Rose 
seeds  are  exceptionally  hard  and  will  not 
be  injured  from  pressure  in  the  process  of 
cleansing.    Rinse  seed  in  clean  water  and 
dro|)  them  in  a  ^lass  of  water,  discarding 
all  of  those  that  float,  as  they  will  seldom 
sprout.    A^ain  rinse  in  clean  water  and 
then  plant  the  good  seeds  in  a  flat  or  box. 
I  use  a  Hat  fourteen  by  six  by  four  inches 
deep,  with  small  holes  in  the  bottom,  for 
drainage,  made  froFii  boards  of  half-inch 
thickness.   A  llat  this  size  will  hold  about 
two  hundred  seeds,  as  they  may  be  placed 
close  together. 

To  prepare  a  flat  for  seed-bed,  sift  peat- 
mosis  (iiiiported  or  Maine  peat  is  best)  and 
sterilize  it  by  putting  in  the  oven  at  300 
degrees,  for  about  an  hour.  This  will  kill 
disease  germs  that  may  be  present.  When 
the  peat-moss  has  cooled,  soak  it  thor- 
oughly in  water,  then  squeeze  as  dry  as 
possible  with  your  hands  and  fill  the  flat. 
Level  off  and  pack  lightly  with  a  flat  block 
of  wood,  to  make  a  smooth  finished  sur- 
face, with  a  depth  of  three  inches  of  peat- 
moss. 

The  next  procedure  is  to  mark  off  the 
llat  in  divisions  for  seed  of  different 
varieties  by  placing  a  very  thin  strip  of 
wood  across  flat  ()n  top  of  the  peat-moss. 
The  size  of  divisions  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  seeds  of  each  variety  to  be  planted. 
Applicators,  which  may  be  purchased  in 
any  drugstore  at  small  cost,  serve  well  for 
this  purpose. 

Plant  seed  close  together  (it  does  not 
matter  if  they  touch  each  other)  on  top  of 
peat-moss,  in    the   divisions.    Mark  the 
variety  by  sticking  a  wooden  label,  with 
the  name  on  it,  in  the  end  of  each  division. 
Cover  the  seed  with  a  layer  of  cheese- 
cloth, cut  to  fit  inside  of  the  flat.  On  top  of 
this  place  a  larger  piece  of  cheesecloth 
with  edges  extending  over  the  sides  of  the 
flat.  Fill  with  not  more  than  one-half  inch 
of  peat-moss  and  water  well.   Having  the 
edges  of  the  second  cloth  extend  over  flat 
enables  one  to  lift  the  peat-moss  cover  off 
roll  the  first  cloth  back  to  plant  seed  at 
various  times,  and  to  pot  off  plants  as  they 
sprout,  without  mixing  the  varieties  fif 
seed  in  the  bed.  The  |)eat-moss  should  be 
kept  damp  but  not  too  wet,  and  the  flat 
kept  in  a  cool  window. 


I  keep  my  seed-flat  in  a  window  not 
weather  stripped  and  facing  north,  ;is 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Under  such 
conditions  one  may  look  for  seed  to  sprout 
in  approximately  six  weeks.  It  is  well  to 
take  a  look  for  new  sprouts  each  week 
thereafter.  While  many  seeds  may  not 
sprout  at  all,  or  lie  dormant  for  as  long 
as  three  years,  enough  do  pop  through  to 
keep  things  interesting. 

When  a  seed  sprouts  and  the  radicle, 
or  root,  is  frorn  three  quarters  to  an  inch 
long,  remove  it  from  the  seed-bed  and 
plant  in  a  two-inch  pot.    A  pair  of  small 
tweezers  will  be  found  useful  in  the  hand- 
ling of  sprouted  seeds.  Fill  pots  with  soil 
consisting  of  two  parts  rich  loam,  one  part 
sand,  and  one  part  peat-moss.  Level,  but 
do  not  pack.  Make  a  hole  in  center  with  a 
sharpened  pencil— the  depth  depends  on 
length  of  radicle  to  be  planted.    After 
hrmmg  the  soil   around  the  plant,   the 
cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves,  should  be  just 
above  the  soil-surface.    I  have  found  it 
best  to  remove  the  seed-shell  and   the 
membrane,  if  they  are  still  adhering  to  the 
cotyledons,  before  planting.    Water  the 
newly  potted  seedling  well  and  sink  pots 
to  the  rim,  close  together,  in  a  flat  filled 
with  peat-moss.  The  peat-moss  should  be 
kept  moist  to  prevent  the  soil  in  the  seed- 
Img  pots  from  becoming  too  dry.   A  rub- 
ber plant  sprinkler  is  useful  in  watering 
the  plants  because  it  dampens  the  peat- 
moss at  the  same  time.  Watering  of  plants 
should  be  done  in  the  morning. 

Keep  the  potted  seedlings  flat  in  a  sunny 
window,  as  near  glass  as  possible.  Elevate 
the  end  of  the  flat  farthest  from  the  glass 
about  SIX  inches,  so  that  the  young  plants 
will  get  equal  light  and  grow  straight.  Re- 
verse the  flat  end  for  end  each  day,  plac- 
ing the  plants  which  have  been  in  the  far 
end  one  day  next  to  the  window  the  fol- 
lowing day.  However,  be  sure  to  shade  the 
newly  potted  young  plants  for  the  first 
few  days  by  laying  a  little  coarse  peat- 
moss loosely  over  them,  so  they  may  get 
sonie  light,  but  not  the  direct  sun  rays.  At 
night,  move  back  from  glass  or  cover  with 
newspaper  so  the  young  plants  may  not 
be  chilled. 

Some  Hybrid  Teas  grow  very  rapidly 
and  will  bloom  in  two  or  three  months 
after   planting.     When   the   roots   start 


coming  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
which  is  usually  before  they  bloom,  trans- 
plant to  the  next  size  larger  pot,  still  sub- 
merging the  pots  in  a  flat  of"  peat-moss. 

When  the  weather  settles  in  the  spring 
the  seedlings  may  be  remoxed  from  the 
pots  and  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  then 
treated  as  other  rose  bushes.  The  first 
bloom  will  usually  indicate  the  basic  color. 


but  the  shade  may  vary  when  subjected 
to  outdoor  conditions. 

All  this  may  sound  a  bit  complicated,  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  perhaps  a  little  messy, 
when  it  has  been  carried  on  under  or- 
dinary home  conditions.  But  as  one  who 
has  tried  it,  I  believe  the  pleasure  far  out- 
weighs the  trouble. 

—Robert  Scammell,  Washington,  D.  C. 


My  Health-Building  Hobby 


My  hobby  is  growing  roses.  I  have 
about  eighty  bushes.  My  interest  in  roses 
has  been  a  source  of  very  great  pleasure 
to  me.  Also,  I  believe  their  care  has  made 
a  worth-while  contribution  to  my  health 
and  peace  of  mind. 

My  interest  in  roses  was  crystallized 
and  given  shape  by  my  friend  Joe,  our 
local  barber.  He  has  been  growing  roses 
for  a  good  many  years  and  he  never  over- 
looks an  opportunity  to  try  and  sell  others 
on  roses.  Joe  has  a  selling  technique  of 
his  own,  which  he  uses  with  a  high  degree 
of  skill  and  effectiveness. 

I  remember  my  own  experience.  Joe 
was  giving  me  a  shave  and  as  he  waved 
his  razor  rather  menacingly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  my  gently  undulating  Adam's  apple, 
he  talked  roses.  Needless  to  say,  I  lis- 
tened. But  Joe  did  more  than  talk  roses; 
he  gave  me  a  few  rose  cuttings  and  at 
times  he  gave  me  literature  on  rose  culture 
to  read.  He  let  me  examine  some  of  those 
colorful,  irresistible  rose  catalogues.  Then 
on  one  of  his  days  off  we  took  a  kind  of 
rose  pilgrimage,  visiting  several  public 
gardens  and  two  nurseries.  It  wasn't  long 
before  I  became  a  fully  developed  and 
perfectly  irresponsible  rose  bug. 

I  am  not  an  expert.  I  am  still  in  the 
novice  class.  I  never  grow  roses  quite  as 
well  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  cata- 
logues, nor  as  bad  as  they  are  painted  by 
our  critics  in  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding." 
However,  I  do  get  fair  results  from  my 
hobby.  I  have  enough  bushes  to  provide 
me  with  two  or  three  nice  bouquets  each 
morning  from  late  in  May  to  October. 

We  use  our  roses  for  our  own  selfish 
enjoyment  in  the  garden  and  in  our  home. 


We  give  them  to  friends  who  do  not  have 
the  space  or  the  inclination  to  grow^  roses. 
Possibly  our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  giving 
a  bouquet  now  and  then  to  an  elderly 
person,  or  to  one  shut  in  through  sickness. 
Occasionally,  we  use  our  blooms  in  a 
manner  that  might  be  considered  un- 
ethical. Frankly,  we  give  them  with  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  the  party  in- 
terested in  roses.  In  such  cases  we  try  to 
cut  blooms  that  are  especially  pretty.  Of 
course,  we  try  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  only  average  specimens  and 
fairly  representative  of  the  lot.  Actually, 
they  are  the  cream  of  the  crop  at  that 
moment. 

In  giving  the  roses  instead  of  delivering 
a  sales  talk  we  are  acting  upon  a  conviction, 
long  held,  that  the  rose  with  its  beauty 
and  its  fragrance  will  speak  with  far 
greater  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  than 
all  the  words  and  arguments  an  individual 
can  command. 

Joe's  barber  shop  is  closed  now.  There 
is  a  sign  on  the  door,  "Closed  for  the 
duration."  We  miss  him  very  much.  His 
garden  has  suffered  as  a  consequence.  But 
let  us  hope  and  pray  that  he  and  his  kind 
will  soon  return  to  take  up  life  where  they 
left  off — in  their  shops  and  in  their  gar- 
dens. 

— John  W.  Conyers,  Bristol,  Fq. 

Member  in  Service 

(In  addition  to  those  in  Sept. -Oct.,  1943  Magazine) 

Pfc.  Henry  L.  Say  ward  1226512 
Battery  A, 
512th  F.  A.  Battalion, 
Camp  Rucker,  Alabama 
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Roses  -  and  Roses  -  ''Down 
Under" 

The  picture  above  shows  only  a  few  of 
the  lovely  roses  in  the  Auckland  Civic 
Rose-Garden.  It  is  here  printed  as  re- 
ceived from  H.  Lamont  Murray,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of 
New  Zealand,  November  2,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  human  roses  as  well 
as  roses  on  plants,  in  this  garden! 

Roses  in  Cuba 

I  was  much  interested  as  a  boy  in  my 
father's  rose-garden,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  but  had  not  taken  up  roses  since  until 
recently.  I  have  now  completed  my  first 
year  of  rose-growing  in  a  back  yard  of 
some  1700  square  feet,  where  I  have  pro- 
vided for  about  200  varieties  and  50 
probable  duplications. 

I  am  collecting  old  roses  throughout  the 
Island  and  at  this  writing  have  some  35 
old  and  40  newer  varieties;  therefore  I  am 
a  beginner  with  a  very  bad  case  of  rositis, 
as  very  often  happens  when  hobbies  are 
acquired  at  maturity. 

It  is  quite  premature  for  me  to  write 


about  rose  growing  in  Cuba,  but  I  do, 
however,  have  excellent  opportunities  to 
observe,  traveling  over  the  Island  and 
managing  my  own  little  rosary  where  I 
will  eventually  collect  every  variety  that 
proved  its  worth  in  the  last  forty  years. 
The  newer  roses,  especially  those  of 
Pernetiana  blood,  seem  to  require  some 
shade,  such  as  cheesecloth  or  lath.  "Die- 
back"  in  strong  sunshine  is  the  most  out- 
standing summer  dilhculty. 

Black-spot  in  this  climate  is  not  at  all 
favored  by  rainy  conditions;  instead 
strong  sunlight  appears  to  be  an  essential 
to  its  widespread  development.  I  suspect 
that  much  of  the  good  which  Bordeaux 
mixture  affords  is  due  to  the  shading  of  the 
leaves  by  the  deposited  material.  Some 
bushes  growing  where  only  morning  sun- 
light (less  than  four  hours)  strikes  them, 
are  practically  free  from  black-spot, 
whereas  those  growing  under  more  hours 
of  sunlight  suffer  much.  I  am  planning  to 
cover  all  my  roses  with  cheesecloth  by 
February  or  March,  as  even  the  old  forms 
seem  to  enjoy  the  more  diffuse  light. 

I  read  in  one  of  the  A.R.S.  Magazines 
of  the  man  in  Texas  who  shaded  his  roses 
with  excellent  results,  and  also  about  the 
excellent  growth  conditions  afforded  by 
such  climates  as  those  of  Lima  in  Peru  and 
Lyon  in  France  with  the  much  overcast 
sky.  My  own  personal  observations  in 
Mexico  City,  where  sunshine  is  as  weak  as 
in  Canada,  for  instance,  also  confirm  the 
objections  to  tropical  sunlight  for  roses. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  strong  canes 
and  size  and  color  of  blooms  as  I  did  in 
Mexico  last  year.  That  was  in  July,  with 
rain  every  afternoon;  there  was  absolutely 
no  black-spot  or  mildew. 

I  hope  that  time  will  confirm  my  expec- 
tations, and  that  I  will  be  able  to  grow  a 
goodly  collection  of  modern  roses.  I 
should  say  in  this  connection  that  even 
under  our  tropical  sun  we  can  grow  many 
modern  varieties  such  as  Rome  Glory, 
Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  Pink  Diamond, 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Comtesse  Vandal,  all  of  the 
modern  Polyanthas  and  many  others,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  every  one  will  grow 
much  better  under  restricted  sunlight 
conditions. 

—Jose  Garcia  Months,  Habana,  Cuba 


The  Recent  Horvath  Climbers 


Probably  no  American  hybridizer  has 
devoted  more  time  and  made  a  greater 
effort  to  develop  a  race  of  worthwhile 
hardy  roses  than  M.  H.  Horvath,  of 
Mentor,  Ohio.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  recognize  the  value  of 
both  Rosa  Wichuraiana  and  R.  setigera,  in 
breeding,  the  majority  of  his  creations 
show  the  influence  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  vigorous  species,  and  are,  conse- 
quently. Climbers. 

Jean  Lafitte,  a  vigorous  Climber  pro- 
ducing many  ten-  to  twelve-foot  canes,  is 
a  cross  of  a  Setigera  seedling  and  the 
Hybrid  Tea,  Willowmere.  It  might  be 
considered  a  perfect  cross  as  the  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  Setigera  have  been  combined 
with  the  color,  form  and  fragrance  of 
Willowmere.  Only  the  everblooming  char- 
acters of  the  latter  have  been  lost.  No 
other  rose,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  offers  more  with  a  mini- 
mum of  care,  and  Jean  Lafitte  is  far  easier 
to  keep  within  bounds  than  is  Van  Fleet. 

Long  John  Silver,  another  valuable 
Climber,  is  the  result  of  a  similar  cross, 
but  in  this  case  Mr.  Horvath  used  the 
Hybrid  Tea,  Sunburst,  rather  than  Wil- 
lowmere as  the  pollen  parent.  In  this 
instance,  though,  the  blossoms  of  the  hy- 
brid do  not  resemble  those  of  the  pollen 
parent  in  color,  as  they  are  silvery  white 
and  are  borne  in  clusters.  This  rose  has 
not  proved  to  be  as  vigorous  or  hardy  as 
Jean  Lafitte. 

Doubloons  is  well  known,  and  no  de- 
scription of  flower  or  habit  should  be  nec- 
essary. If,  as  recorded,  it  is  a  combination 
of  a  Setigera  seedling  and  an  Austrian 
Copper  seedling  it  is  apparent  that  the 
hardiness  of  these  two  species  has  been 
lost  by  dilution  as  Doubloons  is  not  de- 
pendably hardy  in  northern  Ohio.  Follow- 
ing a  mild  winter  it  is  a  sight  to  behold, 
but,  unfortunately,  our  winters  are  usually 
quite  severe. 

Polaris  might  be  classified  as  a  very 
hardy  Felicite  et  Perpctue,  as  the  blos- 
soms closely  resemble  those  produced  by 
this  old  favorite.  Being  a  cross  of  {R. 
Wichuraiana  X  R.  setigera)   X  Austrian 


Copper  it  is  both  vigorous  and  hardy.  The 
color  of  the  blossom  is  undoubtedly  trace- 
able to  R.  Wichuraiana  but  the  source  of 
the  gene  for  its  doubleness  is  problemat- 
ical. 

Mercurius  is  good,  but  not  sensational. 
It  is  one  of  the  "weak  sisters'*  of  the  group 
in  respect  to  quality,  quantity,  form  and 
color  of  bloom.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
wood  is  lost  each  winter  and  the  remaining 
live  wood  produces  but  a  fair  amount  of 
light  pink,  semi-double  flowers.  In  the 
matter  of  parentage,  Mercurius  is  inter- 
esting as  it  contains  the  "blood  of  many 
races" — Setigera,  Austrian  Copper,  Dam- 
ascena.  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  probably 
some  Hybrid  Tea. 

Although  about  30  per  cent  of  the  wood 
of  Federation  will  probably  be  lost  each 
winter,  the  remaining  portion  will  produce 
a  heavy  crop  of  very  attractive  semi- 
double,  fragrant,  rosy  pink  blossoms  that 
are  borne  on  long  strong  stems.  Setigera, 
Hybrid  Teas  and  a  trace  of  Wichuraiana 
have  been  combined  and  the  result  is  a 
very  w^orthwhile  vigorous  Climber. 

Thor  is  probably  the  most  attractive  of 
all  w^hen  it  blooms  but  it  is,  unfortunately, 
a  sparse  bloomer  and  freezes  back  badly. 
A  long-pointed  bud  opens  up  into  a  very 
large,  double,  intensely  fragrant,  crimson 
blossom  on  a  long  stem  that  is  equaled  by 
few  Hybrid  Teas.  This  rose  deserves  care- 
ful winter  protection  so  as  to  preserve  all 
its  canes.  In  addition  to  the  Setigera, 
Wichuraiana  and  Hybrid  Tea  strains 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  Horvath 
roses  R.  xanthina  is  also  represented. 

Hercules  does  not  have  the  strength  to 
survive  our  winters  and  but  one  plant  of 
three  still  endures.  It  will  be  replaced  by 
Meda,  a  new  Horvath  creation  which  has 
performed  well  in  test-gardens  and  ap- 
pears to  be  destined  to  become  very  popu- 
lar. As  Hercules  has  consistently  failed  to 
bloom  in  my  garden,  and  I  am  unfamiliar 
with  Meda,  I  cannot  report  on  either.  In 
a  climate  less  severe  than  ours,  Hercules 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  rose,  and  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  grow  it.  As  the  seed 
parent.    Doubloons,    is    not    dependably 
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hardy  and  the  pollen  parent  is  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  its  suseeptibility  to  winter  injury  is 
understood. 

Although  Buff  Kinp;  will  invariably 
\\  inter-kill  almost  to  the  ground  it  rarely 
fails  to  produce  a  few  very  beautiful  am- 
ber-buff blossoms  of  good  form  and  on 
long  stems.  It,  like  Thor,  deserves  winter 
protection.  The  parentage  is  given  simply 
as  a  "Setigera  hybrid." 

There  are  other  Horvath  Climbers,  but 
only  th'  sc  are  mentioned  that  are  in  the 
writer's  collection. 

In  the  shrub  or  dooryard  class,  Mabelle 
Stearns   is  without  an  equal.    An  abso- 
lutely hardy,  vigorous  and  healthy  plant 
that  produces  a  wealth  of  very  beautiful 
live  pink  blossoms  from  early  summer  to 
late  fall  has  been  the  goal  of  many  rose- 
breeders.    Mr.  Horvath  reached  this  goal 
when  he  produced  Mabelle  Stearns.   The 
lazy   rose-grower's  prayer  has  been  an- 
swered, as  this  rose  will  actually  thrive 
though   neglected.    The  critical  rosarian 
cannot  fail  to  admire  it  and  it  is  truly  a 
rose  for  every  garden.    It  requires  con- 
siderable space  but  deserves  it. 

Faust  is  an  excellent  rose  for  the  fore- 
ground (fa  shrubbery  border  or  any  other 
spot  v\  here  a  hardy,  disease-resistant  and 
evcrblooming  rose  is  wanted.    The  blos- 
soms are  cerise-red,  double,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  on  a  thirty-inch  plant. 
Pink  Profusion  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment in  my  garden.   Its  blossoms  are  pink 
but  the  name  "profusion"  is  a  misnomer. 
The  plant  is  leggy,  not  dependably  hardy,' 
the  blossoms  are  of  poor  quality.  All  in  all, 
It  does  not  justify  the  space  it  occupies! 
None  of  the  Horvath  roses  are  afforded 
wmter  protection  in  our  garden  and  are 
planted  in  a  section  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  both  winter  sun  and  wind.    Our 
winters  are  severe,  as  we  are  beyond  the 
tempcnng  influence  of  Lake  Erie.    Near 
the  lake  and  in  southern  Ohio  they  suffer 
far  less  winter  injury. 

During  the  past  five  decades  Mr.  Hor- 
\<'ith  has  created  a  fine  group  of  roses 
vMich  are  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
which  deserve  far  greater  recognition  than 
they  have  so  far  received.  We  hope  he 
produces  many  more. 

— K.  E.  Shephekd,  Medina,  Ohio 


Controlling  Midge 


Last  year  (1942)  was,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  best  rose  years  we  had  here  in  a  long 
time.     The  temperature  was  quite  even 
without  any  real  hot  spells,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  moisture;  ideal  growing  weather. 
Now,    as    the    early-blooming    season 
came  on  under  fine  conditions,  I  noticed 
a  few  buds  that  did  not  come  good.    I 
\N'ondered  why,  but  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention. As  the  season  went  on  there  were 
more  and  more  of  them,  and  most  of  these 
just    opened    into   a    little    cripply    bud. 
Soon  also  many  tips  of  new  growth  would 
wither  and  die.    Now  I  was  very  much 
worried,  but  could  not  figure  out  what  the 
trouble  might  be.   I  thought  it  to  be  some 
sort  of  blight,  and  rosarian  friends  here 
also  thought  it  a  blight.  Through  summer 
we  had  less  and  less  bloom  and  from  late 
August  on  hardly  any. 

Do  you  recognize  the  trouble  as  rose 
midge?  Well,  finally,  by  correspondence 
with  Ray  Hennessey  and  Dr.  Arnstein  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  that  was  what  I  learned. 
By  this  time  it  was  fall,  too  late  to  try  any 
of  se\  eral  treatments  recommended,  so  I 
decided  to  let  matters  rest  until  the  spring 
of  1943. 

I  am  going  to  repeat.  The  tips  of  tender 
new  shoots  wither,  shrivel  up  and  die,  and 
also  small  buds  are  attacked  with  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  blight.  Also,  some  of  the 
buds  up  to  size  of  a  small  marble  will  form 
a  regular  crook.  This  is  the  more  dis- 
appointing because  the  plants  are  not 
affected  otherwise.  We  had  the  finest 
kmd  of  growth.  True,  good  green  in  your 
garden  is  fine,  but  we  want  this  from 
shrubs  and  other  material,  not  from  roses! 
We  want  that  rich  display  of  bloom. 

This  is  just  what  the  pesky  little  midge 
delights  in  doing— just  ruins  the  tips  and 
the  buds  and  robs  you  of  the  bloom.  No 
buds,  no  roses. 

Of  the  several  treatments  mentioned  to 
me  I  decided  to  use  the  dichlorethyl 
ether  this  past  spring.  This  is  a  clear 
slightly  yellow  liquid.  With  this  I  used 
Grasselh  Emulsion  in  proportion  of  90 
percent  dichlorethyl  ether  and  10  per- 
cent of;  the  Emulsion.  This  I  applied  to 
the  soil  as  an  emulsion  in  water  in  a 
strength  of  10  cc.  per  gallon  of  water.  The 


amount  applied  was  one  gallon  per  square 
yard  of  soil,  with  an  ordinary  garden 
sprinkling-can.  The  first  application  was 
in  late  spring,  then  at  intervals  of  about 
two  weeks,  four  times  more.  Between 
these  applications  I  found  a  few  damaged 
buds  and  concluded  these  probably  came 
from  outside  the  rose-bed,  so  the  last  ap- 
plication I  also  treated  the  soil  about 
three  feet  outside  of  actual  bed.  The  in- 
festation was  in  a  bed  of  Hybrid  Teas 
only  (8  X  22  ft.).  Have  some  Pillars,  some 
Singles,  as  well  as  Species  and  Poly- 
anthas,  but  except  Pillars  these  are  all 
various  distances  from  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  I  have  never  found  any  infestations 
in  these. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  have  the  midge 
trimmed;  not  having  found  any  trace  for 
about  two  months  now,  and  have  had 
very  fine  display  of  bloom  all  season. 
However  I  intend  giving  soil  another  ap- 
plication this  fall  and  next  spring,  not 
knowing  where  the  infestation  came  from. 
This  dichloroethyl  ether  is  not  only 
effective,  but  inexpensive  and  easily  ap- 
plied with  an  ordinary  garden  sprinkling- 
can.  I  find  absolutely  no  damage  to 
plants  or  foliage. 

— L.  C.  Knorr,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Portland  Rose  Society 

There  will  always  be  roses  and  rose 
shows  in  Portland,  Oregon!  Portland 
Rose  Society  has  held  a  successful  two- 
day  Fall  Show,  October  5  and  6,  in 
the  tenth  floor  auditorium  of  Meier  & 
Frank  Co.,  a  large  department  store. 
This  is  our  second  show  in  four  months. 

Of  course  we  had  the  problems  of 
scarcity  of  help,  transportation,  and  mem- 
bers employed  or  in  the  service,  but  the 
comments  of  the  many  visitors  who  were 
writing  down  the  names  of  the  prize-win- 
ning blooms  and  the  delight  of  both  young 
and  old  in  just  sniffing  the  fragrance  of 
the  roses  made  all  the  work  which  goes 
with  shows  worth  while.  Mrs.  Daniel 
Heffner  was  the  hard-working  chairman 
of  the  show. 

The  sweepstakes  rose  in  the  adult  divi- 
sion was  a  lovely  specimen  of  The  Doctor 
won  by  J.  D.  Searle  of  Chehalis,  Washing- 
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Colonel  Murphy  Reports  by 

V-Mail 

One  of  the  trustees  missing  at  the 
October  30  meeting  was  G.  W.  Murphy  of 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  He  now  re- 
ports by  V-mail,  and  his  letter  is  com- 
pletely reproduced  above.  He  did  not 
know,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hatton  had 
passed  away.  His  address  is  yet  in 
care  of  the  New  York  postmaster.  He 
does  tell  us  some  rose  news,  and  the  in- 
formation he  discloses  cannot  be  of  any 
great  use  to  the  enemy  when  he  says:  *T 
am  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  England. 
Saw  some  wonderful  roses  today.  Hope  to 
see  some  of  the  rose  folks  here  some  day." 

Colonel  Murphy  can  be  addressed  as 
may  be  noted  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  reproduced  V-mail  letter. 


ton.  June  Linville  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
captured  the  sweepstakes  in  the  4H 
division  with  an  E.  G.  Hill  bloom. 

A  display  of  the  Fred  Edmunds  roses 
from  the  Rose  Test  Gardens  again  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

— Mrs.  H.  p.  Harmer,  Secretary 
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When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father,  with  such 
help  as  I  was  more  or  less  forcibly  per- 
suaded to  give  him,  grew  roses  that  remain 
in  my  memory  as  surpassing  any  I  have 
since  seen.    Rich  clay  loam,  further  en- 
riched   with    great    quantities    of   cow- 
manure  and  throughout  the  summer  with 
copious  drafts  of  manure-water,  produced 
tremendous  roses.    Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Georg  Arends,  Killarney,  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward  are  a  few  that  I  remember  well,  and 
they  produced  flowers  as  large  as  any  I 
have  seen  shipped  east  from  California. 
We  hadn't  many  good  varieties  of  climb- 
ing roses  in  those  days;  I  can  remember 
only  Dr.   Van   Fleet's  American    Pillar, 
then  comparatively  new,  and  the  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  Crimson  Ramblers.    In  spite 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  shrubs  and  the 
Tea  roses,  the  Climbers  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  me,  principally  because  of 
their  gfeat  masses  of  bloom — one  might 
cut  whole  armfuls  without  impairing  the 
appearance  of  the  plant,  and  as  the  years 
passed,  and  new  and  more  beautiful  climb- 
ing roses  came  into  being,  this  type  of  rose 
became  my  favorite. 

School,  war,  and  twenty-five  years  of 
impermanent  residence  delayed  until 
recently  the  fulfillment  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing desire  to  build  a  garden  of  climbing 
roses.  During  these  years  of  changing 
residence,  I  never  had  space  enough  for 
more  than  a  few  Tea  roses. 

When  my  dreams  came  true  a  few  years 
ago,  and  I  was  permitted  to  settle  down 
into  a  permanent  home,  I  found  roses 
available  that  were  undreamed  of  in  my 
boyhood  days.  I  had  seen  many  of  them 
growing  with  varying  degrees  of  luxuri- 
ance in  many  different  localities  of  the 
country,  and  I  determined  to  have  in  my 
garden  all  the  hardier  large-flowered 
Climbers  that  have  been  introduced  since 
New  Dawn.  I  have  not  done  quite  that 
because  I  remembered,  in  time,  that  my 
father  had  once  belonged  to  the  American 
Rose  Society.  I  joined  the  Society  as  soon 
as  I  discovered  it  still  existed,  there  being 
no  advertisement  of  its  works  in  any  gar- 
den magazine  I  read,  and  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  saved  me  the  first  year's  dues  in 


roses  that  I  was  about  to  buy  and  didn't. 
Results  the  first  year  or  two  were  some- 
what disappointing.  I  put  in  a  few  Ameri- 
can  Pillars  because  I   knew  for  certain 
what  I  could  expect  of  them  and  because 
they  were  my  first  loves.  They  didn't  fail 
me  and  have  never  failed  since — neither 
hurricane  nor  cold  has  disturbed  them. 
New  Dawn,  Copper  Glow  and  Peggy  Ann 
Landon,  and  one  or  two  others  grew  very 
rapidly  and  put  forth  great  masses  of 
blooms  the  second  season,  but  most  of  the 
others  needed  longer  to  establish  them- 
selves. The  new  Climbers  seem  generally 
to  take  longer  to  establish  and  to  be  less 
hardy  than  the  shrub  and  Tea  roses,  but 
they  are  so  beautiful  when  they  do  succeed 
that  they  are  well  worth  any  effort  neces- 
sary to  grow  them. 

Last  winter  (1942-43)  was  rather  a 
difficult  one  for  roses  in  this  section  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1942  we  had  good  rose- 
growing  weather  all  through  October  right 
up  to  the  29th;  there  was  a  light  frost  that 
night,  another  light  frost  the  night  of 
November  5,  and  the  first  "black"  frost 
about  November  14.  I  cut  half  a  dozen 
clean  blooms  from  each  of  two  "sub-zero'* 
Tea  Roses,  Anne  Vanderbilt  and  Red 
Robin,  on  November  3.  On  December  16 
the  temperature  dropped  to  6  degrees 
above  zero,  on  December  17  to  5  degrees 
below,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  to  12  de- 
grees below.  Such  temperatures  almost 
never  hit  us  until  February  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  did  not  get  another  such 
cold  spell  that  winter  until  about  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

The  warm  fall  and  the  excess  cold  in 
December  did  not  give  the  Climbers 
sufficient  time  to  harden  off,  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  them  froze  back  to  a 
hand's  length  from  the  ground.  The 
Brownell,  Horvath,  and  Nicolas  climbers 
all  suffered  the  same  fate;  only  American 
Pillar  and  Paul's  Scarlet  survived  without 
much  damage.  New  Dawn,  Mary  Wal- 
lace, and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  lost  half  their 
growth  in  my  garden,  but  they  did  bloom 
this  year,  whereas  most  of  the  other  large- 
flowered  Climbers  put  all  their  energy  into 
making  new  wood.    At  the  start  of  the 


growing  season,  several  of  the  Climbers 
appeared  to  have  wintered  safely,  but 
when  the  leaves  were  half-grown,  they 
wilted  and  the  canes  wrinkled  up  and 
dried — more  disappointment.  To  make 
bad  matters  worse,  we  have  experienced  a 
drought  in  this  section  this  summer,  the 
rain  deficiency  at  this  writing  being  over 
six  inches,  with  the  result  that  roses,  and 
in  fact  anything  that  grows  in  the  garden, 
had  to  struggle  to  keep  alive. 

My  own  garden  is  built  on  a  sandy 
knoll.  A  foot  of  sandy  loam,  a  foot  of 
gravel,  then  three  feet  of  most  excellent 
builders'  sand,  and  then  hard-pan,  making 
for  perfect  drainage — too  perfect,  in  fact, 
for  anything  but  lilies;  it  takes  plenty  of 
peat  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  expensive 
water  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  shape.  I 
think  this  too-perfect  drainage  is  what 
saved  the  Climbers  in  this  part  of  town, 
for  the  only  rose  completely  destroyed  in 
my  garden  was  a  Jacotte,  and  I  found  the 
soil  washed  away  from  its  upper  roots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  my 
"sub-zero"  Teas  (Brownell)  nor  the  shrub 
roses,  nor  even  the  one  weak-kneed  Talis- 
man showed  more  than  tip  injury.  Why 
were  these  roses  so  much  hardier  than  any 
of  the  other  Climbers? 

Whereas  I  lost  only  one  rose,  my 
father's  experience  was  much  more  dis- 
agreeable. His  garden  faces  upper  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  It  is  about  600  feet  long,  and 
slopes  toward  the  south,  the  lower  end 
about  ten  feet  above  high  water,  and  the 
upper  end  another  forty  feet  higher.  The 
entire  garden,  both  upper  and  lower  sec- 
tions, is  thoroughly  protected  by  shrubs 
and  trees  and  by  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  land  from  all  the  northerly  winds. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  spot  to  grow 
anything,  and  the  flowers  that  thrive 
there  would  further  that  assumption,  but 
in  the  lower  garden  nearly  all  the  climbing 
roses,  and  even  some  of  the  Hybrid  Poly- 
anthas  (Floribundas),  were  completely 
destroyed.  One  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  was 
killed.  New  Dawn  and  Mary  Wallace 
were  frozen  to  the  ground-level,  and  all  the 
newer  varieties  of  large-flowered  Climbers 
were  destroyed.  The  roses  in  the  upper 
garden  were  not  so  badly  hurt,  the  Teas 
came  through  without  loss,  and  the  only 
Climbers  destroyed  were  the  Jacottes. 


Now,  that  lower  garden  has  a  deep, 
rich,  sandy  loam  and  it  gets  all  the  subsoil 
moisture  from  the  side  hill.  Climbers  put 
out  twenty-foot  canes  in  a  season  and  the 
plants  grow  to  enormous  size  in  only  two 
seasons.  The  drainage  is  excellent,  but  I 
believe  the  plants  get  so  much  moisture 
and  are  so  well  protected  that  they  do  not 
harden  off  properly. 

Much  of  what  I  have  written  would 
seem  to  be  an  indictment  of  modern  large- 
flowered  climbing  roses,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  consider  it  as  such. 
Back  in  1934  we  had  a  winter  that  was  a 
humdinger.  Upper  Narragansett  Bay 
froze  a  foot  thick  to  over  a  thousand  yards 
off  shore,  and  we  lost  many  of  our  roses 
that  year.  It  may  be  true  that  these  new 
Climbers  are  not  hardy  enough  to  survive 
all  our  New  England  winters  without  pro- 
tection, but  how  often  do  we  have  such 
winters  as  1934  and  1942?  And  are  they 
not  worth  protecting,  if  it  proves  neces- 
sary? 

I  feel  that  all  these  new  large-flowered 
Climbers  (of  Brownell,  Horvath,  Nicolas, 
and  the  earlier  Van  Fleet)  are  well  worth 
any  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  pro- 
tection we  may  give  them.  This  year  I 
intend  to  remove  the  canes  from  their 
supports  where  possible,  and  to  give  them 
moderate  protection  against  exposure.  If 
I  lose  any,  I'll  try  a  different  method  next 
year.  It  may  take  a  great  deal  more  effort 
than  I've  ever  put  into  their  care,  but 
where  can  you  show  me  a  shrub,  or  a  Tea, 
a  "Floribunda"  or  what-have-you,  that 
will  compare  with  a  well-grown  Copper 
Glow  in  full  bloom? 

— Karl  P.  Jones,  Barrington^  R.  I. 

Have  You  Tried  Greenol? 

In  the  '43  Annual  "The  Black-Spot 
War  Situation"  had  no  use  for  Greenol; 
that  is  heresy  about  here.  There  is  not 
much  black-spot  (if  any),  but  lots  of  rust. 
I  have  been  urged  to  use  Greenol;  one 
commercial  man,  who  had  charge  of  a 
large  public  garden,  told  me  he  controlled 
rust  completely  with  the  said  Greenol. 
Could  it  be  of  use  with  rust  and  not  with 
black-spot? 

— Dr.  Allen  Hamilton,  LaJolla,  Calijornia 
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A  clay  that  will  never  go  out  of  my  mind 
is  one  back  in  May,  1933,  when  I  so  care- 
fully carried  my  few  roses  in  my  lap,  on  a 
motorcycle,  to  exhibit  at  the  Knoxville 
Rose  Show.   How  I  trembled  at  the  show 
at  sight  of  the  hundreds  of  roses  and  all 
the   women!    Those  women,    many   the 
wives  of  doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen 
— now  so  friendly  to  me — all  gave  me  "the 
once  over"  and  I  started  to  take  my  roses 
back  home,  but  something  kept  me  there 
and  I  finally  got  enough  courage  to  enter 
my  blooms.   Never  will  I  forget  the  thrill 
of  the  blue  ribbon,  which  carried  with  it  a 
membership  in  The  American  Rose  So- 
ciety, won  with  my  roses  that  day. 

That  was  the  beginning.    I  have  since 
spent  hours  and  hours  at  the  public  library 
reading   books   on    roses — how  to   grow 
roses,  and  more  and  better  roses.  Many  of 
the  books  were  confusing.    One  said  do 
this,  another  said  don't  do  it.   So  I  tried 
this  and  I  tried  that  until  one  morning 
when  going  into  my  little  garden  I  found 
on  a  bush  of  Etoile  de  Hollande,  instead 
of  a  red  rose,  one  nearly  green.   I  thought 
I  really  had  something  different  and  rushed 
up  the  bloom  to  a  friend  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  who  told  me  the  fertilizer  I 
had  used  had  taken  the  color.  The  plant 
soon  died. 

Well,  the  years  passed  and  my  roses 
won  me  many  ribbons  and  medals,  and 
then  came  the  cup  won  in  an  Air  Mail 
Contest  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Many  people  who  have  asked  me  how 
to  grow  roses  have  since  become  good 
growers,    winning   ribbons   and    medals. 
Sometimes  giving  advice  has  its  draw- 
backs for  there  is  always  the  person  who 
keeps  quiet  if  the  advice  is  successful  but 
it  It  fails  then  you  get  it  "in  the  neck." 
1  here  is  the  annoying  person  who,  when 
an  experiment  is  not  going  well,  or  it  is  an 
oft  year  and  your  garden  is  not  at  its  best, 
IS  prompt  with,   "Why,   my   roses  look 
better  than  these!"    On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  good  soul,  who,  no  matter  the 
condition  of  your  plants,  always  cheers 


you  with,  **Why,  they  look  lovely,"  so 
you  try  again  and  again. 

When  you  keep  on  winning  at  shows 
you  are  asked  to  speak  at  a  garden  club, 
and  then  comes  your  first  time  to  stand 
in  front  of  all  those  ladies  who  grow  just 
as  good   roses  as  you   do.    Your   voice 
trembles  and  your  knees  are  hammering 
away  while  you  think  about  what  you  are 
going  to  say,  or  try  to  read  (I  couldn't 
even  read  my  own  writing  in  front  of  all 
those  people).   Finally  you  get  that  lump 
out  of  your  mouth  and  get  out  a  few  words 
you  can  understand  yourself,  and  then 
this  is  what  the  audience  hears,  or  ought 
to  hear.  "I  order  my  roses  as  early  as  my 
money  allows  after  studying  catalogues 
and  driving  everybody  crazy  at  the  post 
office  (where  I  work)  and  at  home.  Every 
time  I  go  to  a  movie  I  see  a  plant  I  was 
going  to  order  sailing  in  the  air  but  I 
usually  get  it  ordered  before  a  movie  is 
mentioned  again  at  home,  and  then  there 
is  another  plant  on  the  list.    When  the 
roses  arrive,  if  the  plants  are  in  good  con- 
dition they  are  planted  at  once.  If  a  plant 
looks  dry  it  is  planted  in  a  pile  of  hardwood 
sawdust  I  have  back  of  the  house,  which 
is  better  than  leaving  them  in  water.    I 
plant  the  whole  bush  in  the  sawdust,  leave 
it  one  or  two  weeks,  and  then  plant  it  in 
the  ground,  setting  the  plant  so  the  roots 
go  down  and  spread  out.    Soil  is  packed 
around  the  roots  with  my  fingers,  then 
more  soil  is  packed  in  with  the  heel  of  my 
shoe.   Next  a  gallon  of  water  is  poured  in 
the  hole  and  allowed  to  soak  in.  The  rest 
of  the  soil  is  hilled  high  around  the  canes 
and  is  left  on  until  the  plant  has  started 
to  sprout  and  the  soil  then  left  handy  so 
that  if  a  really  cold  spell  warns  I  can  hill 
back  up  around  the  canes. 

"I  place  manure  between  the  rows  of 
roses  after  the  hilling  (this  is  dug  in  as 
spring  comes) ;  next  I  place  tobacco  stems 
on  top  of  the  manure  and  leave  them  until 
ready  to  dig  the  manure  in,  when  the 
coarse  stems  not  yet  rotted  are  broken  up 
and  dug  in  with  the  manure.  Two  weeks 
later  I  sprinkle  the  beds  with  20  percent 


phosphate  until  the  ground  is  white,  dig- 
ging this  in.  As  the  buds  start  to  form 
1  have  used  Stim-u-plant,  or  PlanTabbs, 
five  tablets  to  each  bush,  reducing  this 
to  three  in  about  a  month.  Then  I  let 
my  roses  rest  until  September,  using  three 
tablets  about  the  first  of  the  month.  I  will 
not  use  fertilizer  in  the  fall  because  I  feel 
that  late  feeding  does  more  harm  than  it 
does  good,  causing  winter-kill  or  dieback. 
'Tor  those  who  don't  go  in  for  rose  shows 
I  would  not  recommend  manure  at  all,  as 
manure  is  mostly  nitrogen  and  the  more 
nitrogen  the  faster  the  growth,  and  soft 
plants  do  not  harden  off  enough  before 
cold  weather  sets  in,  then  the  soft  plants 
winter-kill  to  the  hilled-up   part  of  the 


bushes  and  as  spring  opens  up  and  the 
hills  are  removed  dieback  finishes  the 
plant. 

"I  spray  with  cuprocide  for  black-spot, 
using  \}/^  teaspoons  to  2}/^  gallons  of 
water,  adding  2  tablespoons  of  Wesson 
Oil  and  IJ/^  tablespoons  of  arsenate  of 
lead.  As  the  summer  days  get  hotter  the 
cuprocide  is  reduced  to  1  teaspoon  and  the 
arsenate  of  lead  omitted. 

"For  brown  canker  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  simply  cutting  off  the  infected  bark 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  painting  the 
wound  with  Tree  Wound  Paint.  The 
wound  soon  heals  and  the  cane  is  saved." 

— Fred  Huettel,  Knoxville^  Tenn, 


( 


A  Boon  from  the  Ban 


For  the  past  several  years  I  have  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  the  rose-gardens  of 
friends  in  distant  places,  and  also  to  the 
trial  and  display  gardens  of  the  large 
growers  within  easy  traveling  distance  of 
my  home.  This  practice  has  been  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  me  and  has  proved  of 
immeasurable  assistance  to  my  limited 
knowledge  of  roses  and  their  habits.  It 
has  also  kept  me  informed  of  the  new 
introductions  and  their  behavior  under 
varying  conditions.  I  have  met  and 
swapped  information  with  many  amateur 
and  professional  rose-growers.  The  grow- 
ing of  roses  is  a  comparatively  recent 
hobby  with  me,  and  whatever  advice  I  can 
acquire,  through  personal  observation  and 
contact  with  others  more  experienced  than 
I,  has  proved  to  me  most  pleasant  and 
beneficial. 

This  year,  however,  I  have  been  sty- 
mied in  my  rose-inspecting  junkets  by  the 
gas-ban  which  has  been  clamped  down 
upon  us  in  the  Eastern  Seaboard  area.  I 
arn  naturally  no  worse  off  than  any  of  my 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  as  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  very  urgent  need  of  gasoline 
for  our  fighting  forces,  I  am  glad  to  put  up 
with  the  temporary  inconvenience.  Never- 
theless, I  have  missed  these  yearly  ex- 
cursions, and  have  pondered  a  way  to 
overcome  this  situation.  At  last  I  had 
what  to  me  seemed  a  brilliant  inspiration. 


If  I  could  not  visit  rose-gardens,  I  could 
at  least  talk  with  other  rose-growers  who 
were  all  in  the  same  "no  gas"  fix! 

Using  my  American  Rose  Society 
membership  list,  I  looked  up  the  names 
of  members  living  fairly  close  at  hand. 
These  I  called  on  the  telephone.  In  every 
instance  I  got  a  most  welcome  reception. 
Every  member  talked  to  seemed  happy 
that  I  had  called,  and  answered  my  ques- 
tions with  much  interest.  Nearly  every- 
one invited  me  to  visit  their  gardens. 
Where  I  have  been  able  to  travel  by  bus, 
I  have  gone  and  inspected  these  gardens. 
Several  members  have  been  to  visit  mine, 
and  have  offered  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  improvement.  The  pleasure 
in  meeting  these  rose  enthusiasts  has  been 
most  gratifying  and  informative. 

Why  don't  you,  in  these  times  of  re- 
stricted travel,  telephone  members  in 
your  vicinity  and  compare  ideas?  I  know 
from  experience  that  you  will  receive  as 
splendid  a  reception  as  I  did. 

— Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark^  N.  J. 


Although  I  just  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Rose  Society,  I  have  en- 
joyed this  short  acquaintanceship  no  end. 
The  Magazine  is  always  looked  forward 
to  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  waited  so 
long  before  joining. 

— N.  J.  McKenzie,  San  Gabriel,  California 
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Roses  in  Colour  and  Cultivation 


Another  rose  book  has  been  written. 
And  yet  this  is  by  no  means  just  another 
book  on  roses.  It  is  an  outstanding  event 
in  rose  literature.  "Roses  in  Colour  and 
Cultivation"  was  written  by  T.  C.  Mans- 
field, printed  and  published  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  distributed  in  this  country 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Here  in  one 
volume  of  over  300  pages  we  fmd  the  best 
features  of  "Roses  of  the  World  in  Color" 
and  "Modern  Roses"  by  McFarland  and 
"Hennessey  on  Roses." 

There  are  eighty  full-page  color  plates 
made    from    actual    color    photographs. 
This  comprises  the  first  collection  of  rose 
pictures  it  has  been  this  reviewer's  good 
fortune  to  see.  These  include  not  only  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  modern  roses  but 
also  many  of  the  older  species  as  well. 
The  author  contends  that  too  many  rose- 
gardens    are    planted     without    proper 
thought  being  given  to  the  selection  of  an 
harmonious    color    arrangement.      This 
point     he     demonstrates     forcibly     by 
means  of  grouping  contrasting  and  non- 
contrasting  varieties  in  some  of  the  color 
plates.     These    pictures    alone   are   well 
worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

In  the  text  we  find  the  usual  chapter  on 
History,  Suggestions  for  Growing,  Plant- 
ing, Pruning,  Rose  Diseases  and  Pests, 
etc.  The  chapter  on  Propagation  is 
particularly  well  done,  the  author  de- 
scribing the  different  methods  in  a  thor- 
ough, understandable  manner.  This  chap- 
ter is  exceedingly  well  illustrated  and 
should  prove  of  immeasureable  value  to 
the  professional  as  well  as  the  amateur 
rose  grower.  His  methods  of  plant  treat- 
ment, being  written  for  British  consump- 
tion, are  at  times  at  variance  with  Hen- 
nessey, but  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
on  Pruning  is  reminiscent  of  Hennessey 
at  his  best. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  glossary  of  all  the  important  roses 
in  commerce  today.  This  list,  while  not  as 
complete  as  in  "Modern  Roses,"  is  a  most 
comprehensive  one  and  gives  the  name  of 
introducer  and  date,  whether  evergreen 
or  deciduous,  normal  height,  fragrance, 


pruning  instructions,  color,  purpose  and 
months  of  flowering. 

All  in  all  this  new  work  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  and  the  most  instructive 
one  on  the  subject  published  to  date.  It 
is  a  "rnust  have"  for  all  progressive  rose 
enthusiasts. 

— Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  N.  J. 

^^T"  "Roses  in  Colour  and  Cultivation'*  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  for  $3.75  postpaid. 


The  above  picture  of  Blaze  was  taken 
during  the  spring  1943  bloom  and  now 
(August  11)  it  has  six  blooms  on  it,  the 
first  time  it  has  repeated  during  its  ten 
years*  residence  in  our  yard. 

The  young  lady  is  my  daughter  Eliza- 

u        uiP  ^^^"  ^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  girl  thought 
that  all  flowers  were  roses  and  that  all  her 

mother  belonged  to  was  the  Church  and 
the  Rose  Society.  My  husband  has  always 
telt  the  same  way  about  it. 
-Phoebe  Patterson  (Mrs.  A.  M.).  Chattanooga, 

Tenn, 


GIVE  ROSE  BOOKS  FOR 

CHRISTMAS 

On  page  128  is  provided  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  the  world's  best 
rose  literature  in  the  English  language  for  your  friends,  and  also  for  con- 
tinuing your  own  relation  to  the  American  Rose  Society.  You  are  com- 
mended to  the  items  thus  presented,  certain  of  which  may  here  be  touched 
upon. 

The  Cumulative  Index 

This  well-prepared  Index  of  the  first  27  Annuals  has  proved  a  joy  to 
everyone  who  owns  it,  because  it  tells  him  just  where  to  look  for  any  rose 
item  about  which  information  is  desired.  Through  your  use  of  the  borrow- 
ing privilege  as  a  member,  you  can,  once  you  have  this  Index,  have  access 
to  a  truly  American  Rose  Cyclopedia.  Every  Annual  you  own  is  worth 
more  when  you  have  this  Index.    (Check  No.  3.) 

The  Older  Annuals 

As  every  American  Rose  Annual  from  the  first  has  been  a  complete  book 
in  itself,  and  not  the  conventional  repetition  of  incidental  proceedings, 
every  word  in  all  of  the  Annuals  is  live  and  fresh.  The  earlier  Annuals  con- 
tain the  precious  words  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  E.  G.  Hill's  amazing  story  of  his 
rose  life  is  accessible  under  the  title  **My  Lifetime  with  Roses."  (1930 
Annual.)  The  astonishing  story  of  growing  roses  in  water.  Dr.  von  Rath- 
lef's  unique  genealogical  plot,  a  fascinating  review  of  old-world  roses  by  E. 
A.  Bunyard,  and  a  description  and  a  map  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ford's  rose  garden 
can  all  be  had  in  the  1930  Annual  while  copies  remain.  (Only  $1,  postpaid.) 

An  illustrated  review  of  the  American  wild  roses  appears  in  the  1932 
Annual  and  it  comes  very  close  to  being  an  authoritative  statement.  In 
the  same  Annual  is  a  very  beautiful  essay,  "God  and  the  Roses,"  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Fowler.  A  thorough  review  of  the  relation  of  Rosa  gigantea  to  rose 
progress  is  printed  in  this  same  Annual.  (Only  $1,  postpaid.) 

Who  knows  "What  is  a  Chromosome?"  You  would  if  you  read  the 
Erlanson  article  with  its  clear  illustration  in  the  1939  Annual.  The  French- 
man who  is  keeping  on  with  the  work  of  Pernet-Ducher  tells  about  it  in  the 
same  book.  There  is  a  discussion  of  roses  in  the  desert,  and  another  of  dry- 
weather  roses.  The  rose  midge  bothers  many  people,  and  an  illustrated 
story  of  how  to  get  after  it  is  in  this  book.  A  review  of  all  the  Rugosa  hy- 
brids is  printed  in  the  1939  Annual.  (Only  $1,  postpaid.) 

What  finer  Christmas  present  can  be  given  to  a  rose  friend  than  one  or 
more  of  these  older  Annuals,  entirely  fresh  and  unsoiled  as  purchased  from 
the  reserve  stock  mentioned  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet? 

Each  year  these  older  volumes  become  scarcer,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
in  view  of  the  depleted  stock  of  them  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  to  re- 
value them,  as  may  be  noted  on  the  order  blank.  It  may  be  positively  as- 
sured that  no  item  thus  mentioned  will  ever  be  less  valuable,  and  many  may 
easily  prove  worth  double  the  price  you  pay. 
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for  pour  iFtienbsi 


A  membership  in  the  American  Rose  Society  puts  anyone  into  a  world  rose  re- 
lationship without  complication  or  requirement.  You  start  your  friend  with  "What 
Every  Rose-Grower  Should  Know"  in  a  pleasingly  simple  primer.  You  give  him  a  hst 
of  rose  folks — four  thousand  of  them — all  over  the  map.  You  assure  him  six  issues  of 
the  American  Rose  Magazine  and  then  you  get  him  what  has  been  called  the  livest 
rose  book  in  the  world — The  1944  American  Rose  Annual. 

All  this  with  your  /  jiristmas  Card  for  $3.50. 

T)T  yy  If  you  make  it  $5.00,  he  can  have  all  the  above  AI^  >'  two  fresh  copies  of  The 
^      American  Rose  Annual  for  1940  and  1942.  He  willf^o  get  the  1943  Magazine 

as  long  as  we  have  copies.  Where  Else  Can  You  Get  So  Ryich  for  $5.00? 
Check  your  choice  on  the  order  blank  below. 

1  The   Friendly   Rose   Membership    for   $5.00 
(Check  below  in  No.  1.) 

2  Your  own  Renewal  or  a  Christmas  Member- 
ship without  any  compHcations  (Check  No.  2.) 

3  The    Cumulative    Index    as   here    described 
(Check  No.  3.) 


4  As  many  of  the  decreasing  older  Rose  An- 
nuals as  you  may  check  on  the  list  below  at 
the  prices  there  given. 

The  Best  Rose  Books  in  the  World 

5  My  Friend  the  Rose  (Lester).  The  new 
Christmas  rose  book.  A  beauty!  $2.50  post- 
paid. 

^  Modern  Roses  II  (McFarland)  contains  de- 
scriptions of  4833  Roses.  A  necessity  for  any 
rose-lover.  $4.00  postpaid  only  to  members; 
$5.00  postpaid  to  others. 

7  Roses  of  the  World  in  Color  (McFarland). 
Illustrated  by  266  rose  pictures  in  full  color. 
$3.75  postpaid. 


g  Old  Roses  I;  vays) .  A  delightful  book  about 
the  roses  o* '  fsterday.  An  authority  on  old 
roses.   $3.()<,     Sstpaid. 

9  A  Rose  Ody^Sy  (Nicolas).  Interesting  stories 
of  roses  andf*se  people.   $2.50  postpaid. 

10  A  Book  about  Roses  (Dean  Hole).  The 
English  rose  classic,  first  published  in  1869. 
$1.75  postpaid. 

\  \  Climbing  Roses  (Stevens) .  The  only  book  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Climbing  Roses.  $1.00 
postpaid,  while  they  last. 

12  How  to  Grow  Roses  (McFarland  and  Pyle). 
A  helpful  book  for  the  amateur.  Long  a 
"best  seller."   $1.00  postpaid. 

J3  A  Year  in  the  Rose  Garden  (Nicolas).  An 
expert's  advice  to  the  beginner.  $1.00  post- 
paid. 

j^  Roses  in  Colour  and  Cultivation  (Mansfield). 
The  newest  English  book  (see  page  126),  with 
80  color  plates.   $3.75  postpaid. 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


„,  —  ^ 

Mail  me  postpaid,  or  as  directed,  as  checked  belo\^?»T  which  I  enclose  < 

(Check  items  desired,  remitting  total  sum)  ( 


1.  A  Christmas  Membership  Bargain 

for  a  friend □  $5.00 

2.  Your  own  1943  Renewal □  $3.50 

3.  The  Cumulative  Index  .  .  Paper    .  □  $1.00 

(See  page  127)  cioth  .  Q  $1.50 

4.  Older  Annuals  as  checked  below: 
New  prices  effective  Dec.  1,  1943. 
1917,     1918,     1919,     1921, 


$2.50 

1923, 
$5.00 

1928, 
$1.00 

1933, 
$1.50 

1938, 
$1.50 


$3.00 


1929, 
$1.50 

1934, 
$1.00 

1939, 
$1.00 


$5.00 

1924, 
$2.50 

1930, 
$1.00 

1935, 
$1.50 

1940, 
$1.00 


$2.50 

1926, 
$2.00 

1931, 
$1.00 

1936, 
$1.50 

1941, 
$1.50 


1922, 
$2.50 

1927, 
$1.00 

1932, 
$1.00 


1942, 
$1.00 


.  i'    i 


check     .  .    , 

money  order 

5.  My  Friend  the  Rose 

6.  Modern  Roses  II       .    .  Member 

Non-member 

7.  Roses  of  the  World  in  Color    . 

8.  Old  Roses 

9.  A  Rose  Odyssey 

10.  A  Book  about  Roses 

11.  Climbing  Roses,  while  they  last 

12.  How  to  Grow  Roses 

13.  A  Year  in  the  Rose  Garden 

14.  Roses  in  Colour  (English)    .    . 


$. 
$_ 


D  $2.50 

n  $4.00 
n  $5.00 

n  $3.75 

n  $3.00 

n  $2.50 

n  $1.75 
n  $1.00 
n  $1.00 
n  $1.00 

n  $3.75 


To  al    .  n  $ 


Name 


(The  Secretary  will  gladly  mail 
cards  as  nearly  as  possible  at  desired 
make  the  Christmas  present  work.) 

Address 


personal 
ti  nes,  to 
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(ftos^eiec  to  gou 

The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  pub- 
lically   thank   those    persons   who    have 
performed    outstanding    service    in    the 
interests  of  the  Society.  In  each  issue  those 
individuals   or   organizations   who    have 
sent    in    the    most    new    members   since 
January  1,  1944,  will  be  cited.  In  fact,  any 
person   who  significantly  contributes  to 
the  advancement  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  will  be  mentioned  on  this  Honor 
Roll.   Your  nominations  are  solicited. 
This  time  we  pay  tribute  to: 
Miss  Mabel  Moyer,  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  sent  more  than  170  letters 
which   resulted   in   many   new   members 
including  one  life  member. 

Dale  S.  Robinson,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, for  constructive  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  Society. 

S.  L.  Baraf,  Neponsit,  L.  I.,  for  send- 
ing in  6  new  members  during  December. 


Membership  Report  for  1943 

Class  Total  Mem-    Total  Mem- 

bers for  1943  bers  for  1942 

Annual  New 702  590 

Annual  Renewals 2674  2650 

Hon.  Life  Members 22  23 

Hon.  Annual  Members  ....      12  12 

Life  Members 166  123 

Sus.  Members 54  55 

Comm.  Members 35  35 

Research  Members 1  l 


3666        3490 
Membership  Gain  for  1943—176 

Two  More  Volumes  for  the 
Library 

The  American  Rose  Society  Loan  Li- 
brary IS  glad  to  announce  the  gift  of  two 
books,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wm  P.  Sinnock,  of  65  Beaumont  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J.  These  are  now  ready  for 
use  by  the  members. 

102.  Rose   Growing   for   Amateurs.     H     H 

Thomas. 
104.  Roses.   John  Sahlender.  1928. 
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Few  people  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  join  a 
society.  Don»t  make  them  ask,  just  invite  them. 


With  your  indulgence,  as  President  of 
your  Society  I  am  taking  this  means  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  members.  In  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  I  plan  to  use  a 
column  to  discuss  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Society  in  the  hope  that  with  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by 
your  officers,  there  will  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  issues  facing  us  in  these 
troublesome  times.  A  lack  of  complete 
information  on  the  factors  involved,  I 
feel,  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  un- 
warranted criticism  of  personalities,  poli- 
cies and  official  actions  of  your  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Your  officers  are  all  sincerely  interested 
in  roses  and  particularly  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  Rose  Society.  They  are 
giving  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  improve  the  organization  in  every  way 
possible.  The  result  will  be  better  service 
to  you  as  members,  and,  above  all,  it  will 
build  our  society  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  the  undisputed  sponsor  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  in  America. 

As  your  President,  I  will  consider  it  my 
duty  insofar  as  possible,  not  to  allow  the 
society  to  be  conducted  for  the  advantage 
of  a  few  individuals,  but  rather  to  guide 
its  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bership as  a  whole.  An  outline  of  policies 
and  plans  has  been  prepared  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  With 
the  approval  of  these  plans  along  with 
your  cooperation  and  support,  we  hope 
to  forge  ahead. 

Nothing  big  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm.  Your  officers  have  the  en- 
thusiasm to  do  great  things.  They  are 
not  praying  for  lighter  burdens,  but  for 
stronger  backs  to  carry  the  load.  Since 
we  all  are  travelers  along  the  same  road, 
it  behooves  us  to  plan  and  work  together 
for  the  common  cause,  the  ROSE. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to 
increase  our  membership.  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  old  adage  that  in  numbers 
there  is  strength.  Each  member  is  in  a 
position  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
organization    by    encouraging   others   to 


join.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  person  in  the 
Society  who  does  not  have  relations, 
friends,  fellow  club  members,  business 
associates,  customers,  patients,  or  clients 
who  enjoy  roses  but  have  never  been  in- 
vited to  become  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
selling  memberships,  but  rather  one  of 
showing  a  spirit  of  friendliness  by  ex- 
tending an  invitation.  Won't  you  lend  a 
hand  and  help  carry  the  load  in  making 
the  Society  what  we  all  know  it  can  be, — 
10,000  strong? 

Dr.  Van  Fleet's  Wife  and  Sister 

The  very  gentle  lady  who  knew  most 
about  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  himself  a 
very  gentle  man  as  well  as  a  very  great 
hybridizer,  outlived  him.  Her  death  oc- 
curred October  22,  1943. 

In  memorable  visits  to  Bell  Station, 
where  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  work  was  for  a 
while  centralized,  I  came  to  know  Mrs. 
Van  Fleet  and  to  highly  regard  her.  Every 
time  the  Hybrid  Rugosa  rose,  which  he 
named  for  her  because  it  was  the  best 
Rugosa  hybrid  he  knew  of,  comes  freshly 
into  bloom,  I  think  of  this  woman  who 
"saw  the  wheels  go  round"  and  who  was 
deeply  loved  by  all  who  had  to  do  with 
her. 

One  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  sisters,  who  re- 
cently passed  away  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
was  Mrs.  Moses  Lyman.  She  had  very 
strongly  the  Van  Fleet  innate  plant-love. 
At  her  home  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  she 
had  a  garden  which  was  the  deep  admira- 
tion, whenever  he  could  get  to  see  it,  of 
the  writer  of  these  words,  because  every 
plant  seemed  to  know  the  touch  of  the 
woman  who  gave  it  all  nurture.  Mrs. 
Lyman  could  and  did  grow  plants  to 
their  best,  but  she  also  grew  poems,  and 
the  American  Rose  Annual  has  printed 
some  of  these,  each  a  memorial  to  the  Van 
Fleet  spirit.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
issues  of  1923,  1925,  1933,  1935,  1938. 

— J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  Emeritus 
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Boost  the  Rose;  boost  the  membership. 
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"A  thousand  cheerful  omens  give  hope 
of  yet  brighter  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh!*' 

Many  years  ago  this  Christmas  a  won- 
derful friend  gave  me  a  very  iittle  book 
entitled,    The    Best    on   Optimisniy   from 
which  came  this  spirited  thought.    It  is 
only  a   year   since  the  American    Rose 
Society  opened  a  new  chapter  in  its  life 
with  the  initiation  of  a  full-time  Secretary. 
The  surprising  and  gratifying  increase  in 
membership,  in  the  face  of  trying  world 
conditions  since  that  time,  is  a  rich  re- 
ward in  satisfaction  for  those  who  worked 
so  long  to^yard  this  objective.    It  surely 
gives  occasion  for  us  all  to  say,  "a  thou- 
sand cheerful   omens  give  hope  of  yet 
brighter  days." 

The  Society  owes  a  debt  of  profound 
thanks  to  President  Truex  during  whose 
tenure  this  advance  in  its  organization 
occurred.  It  is  lucky  to  have  had  him 
direct  its  activities;  it  is  twice  lucky  in 
his  successor,  Mr.  Erdman,  that  quiet, 
forceful  man  from  Hershey;  thrice  lucky 
in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Allen  of  Cornell 
as  Secretary-Editor. 

Our  machinery  is  in  order  and  in  com- 
petent hands,  and  now  all  we  need  is  a 
show  of  crusading  zeal  on  the  part  of  YOU. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  rose  interest  in  Amer- 
ica just  waiting  to  be  uncovered  by  the 
American  Rose  Society  through  the  per- 
sonal effort  of  its  members.    Those  com- 
munities possessing  regularly  constituted 
rose  societies  are  equipped  with  formal 
facilities  for  the  discovery  and  promotion 
of  such  interest.   On  the  other  hand,  half 
a  dozen  real  enthusiasts  may  band  to- 
gether anywhere  and  whip  up  some  sort 
of  a  rose-study  forum  and  present  timely 
subjects  during  the  season— public  prun- 
ing  demonstrations,    varieties   to   plant, 
general   cultural   practices — anything   to 
get  before  the  gardening  public  new  and 
mterestmg    developments    in    the    rose 
world. 


Dr.  Charles  Vernon  Covell 
Vice-President 

self-sustaining,  the  test  garden  set-up 
needs  overhauling,  these  and  other  things. 
But  there  is  a  first  thing  to  come  first, 
and  It  IS  the  whole-souled  participation  by 
every  member  who  can  see  a  way  to  get 
more  fun  out  of  this  rose  business  by 
seeing  to  it  that  somebody  else  does,  too, 
and  this  through  the  American  Rose 
Society. 

"If  I  Could  Have  But  One** 


There  are  a  number  of  matters  in  the 
organization  proper  which  will  require 
study  and  perhaps  change:  The  magazine 
may  be  made  a  monthly  publication  and 


A  few  weeks  ago,  under  the  title  of  "If 
I  Could  Have  But  One,"  I  asked  the  mem- 
bers to  send  me  the  name  of  the  rose  they 
would  select  if  they  could  have  but  one. 
The  nominations  came  from  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  and  from 
Canada.  The  following  is  the  result- 
Crimson  Glory,  19;  Etoile  de  Hollande,  7; 
1  he  Doctor,  2;  Golden  Dawn,  3. 

The    following    had    one    nomination 
each:     Cuba,    Numa     Fay,    McGredy's 


Ivory,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Killarney, 
Faience,  Shades  of  Autumn,  Boudoir, 
Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  Christopher  Stone, 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  Condesa  de 
Sastago,  Angels  Mateu,  Girona,  Heart's 
Desire,  Duquesa  de  Penaranda,  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredy,  and  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria. 

While  I  know  it  to  be  a  fine  rose,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  dominance  of  Crim- 
son Glory  which  received,  roughly,  40 
per  cent  of  the  votes.  I  am  also  surprised 
that  only  four  of  the  roses  out  of  a  list  of 
twenty-two  received  more  than  one  vote. 
I  should  be  interested  to  know  whether 
these  opinions  represent  observation  over 
a  number  of  years  or  whether  the  splendid 
performance  of  some  variety  this  year  has 
bedimmed  the  record  of  some  other  which 
year  after  year  has  given  fine  results.  In 
this  connection  may  I  repeat  a  medical 
adage;  "Be  not  the  first  to  try  the  new 
nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

— Edward  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Who  Will  Take  Up  This 
Challenge? 

I  have  recently  completed  a  visit  to  all 
the  important  rose  growing  centers  of 
Europe.  This  trip  during  these  war  years 
was,  of  course,  made  by  proxy.  Any  rose 
lover  can  make  the  same  journey  and  en- 
joy meeting  the  foremost  European  rose 
hybridizers  right  now  at  no  expense.  Just 
borrow  "A  Rose  Odyssey"*  from  the  loan 
library  of  the  American  Rose  Society  and 
thrill  to  the  adventure  of  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  through  the  most  famous 
horticultural  capitals  of  the  old  world. 

This  book  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas 
contains  reminiscences  of  numerous  trips 
to  European  rose  centers.  In  it  he  gives 
us  an  intimate  contact  with  the  many 
personalities  responsible  for  the  modern 
roses  which  now  adorn  our  homes  and 
gardens.  This  history  of  the  rose  as  it  is 
today  is  enormously  valuable  to  the 
amateur  rose  grower.  The  author's  keen 
sense  of  humor  permeates  and  flavors  the 
account  of  his  travels,  lends  spice  to  a 
book  of  useful  and  interesting  information. 

I  did  not,  however,  start  out  to  write  a 
review  of  Dr.  Nicolas'  masterpiece  but 


rather  to  see  if  someone  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  write  such  a  work  on  visits  to 
the  rose  growing  centers  in  our  own  land. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  by  Ameri- 
can hybridizers  in  the  last  several  years. 
An  account  of  these  personalities  with  a 
history  of  their  methods  and  accomplish- 
ments would  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  rose  literature. 

There  are  no  doubt  several  who  have 
visited  the  important  establishments  and 
know  all  of  the  leading  rose  people  on  this 
continent.  Will  not  someone  help  en- 
lighten the  vast  number  of  American  rose 
lovers  with  an  account  of  such  a  trip?  I 
know  a  mission  of  this  nature  entails  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  expense,  but  the 
reward  in  praise  and  thanks  should  make 
up  to  a  small  extent  for  the  amount  of 
effort  expended.  May  we  look  forward 
to  this  contribution  to  rose  literature? 

— Edwin  P.  Linnoch,  Newark,  N.J. 

*WhiIe  "A  Rose  Odyssey"  is  now  out  of  print, 
a  few  copies  are  still  in  stock  in  the  Secretary's 
office  at  $2.50,  postpaid. 

We  Can  Beat  It ! 

President  Erdman  has  struck  the  key- 
note of  our  1944  membership  goal — 
"10,000  strong."  This  is  by  no  means  an 
unrealistic  objective.  If  each  present 
member  obtained  only  two  new  ones,  we 
would  more  than  surpass  it.  Don't  be 
selfish  with  the  benefits  the  Society  can 
give.   Let  your  friends  in  on  them. 

A  new  membership  invitation  blank  is 
enclosed  with  each  membership  card. 
Don't  waste  paper  by  throwing  it  in  the 
waste  basket.  Hand  or  send  it  to  some 
friend  or  acquaintance  who  enjoys  roses, 
but  please  sign  your  name  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  you  will  receive  credit  for  doing 
your  part  in  strengthening  the  Society. 

What's  the  Answer 

Mr.  H.  O.  Buoen  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  ap- 
peals to  the  A.  R.  S.  for  comments  with 
respect  to  the  rose  Climbing  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  He  says:  "I  have  one 
that  has  been  a  vigorous  grower  for  5 
years  but  the  blooms  are  practically  nil. 
The  canes  extend  20  to  30  feet."  Who  has 
a  suggestion  for  getting  more  bloom? 
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High,  Wide  and  Handsome 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Allen,  Yuma,  Ariz. 
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From  May  20th  until  September  24th 
of  this  year,  we  had  only  18  days  in  the 
Yuma  area  when  the  maximum  tem- 
perature was  under  100  degrees.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  the  temperatures 
ranged  between  100  and  120  degrees.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  we  can  be  assured  of 
lovely  fall  and  winter  roses. 

One  must  always  remember  Arizona's 
climatic  conditions  can  change  abruptly 
between  areas  only  2  to  3  miles  apart.  De- 
pending upon  "valley"  and  "mesa"  lo- 
cations, the  temperature  varies  as  much 
as  10  degrees.    This  is  most  noticeable 
with  the  more  delicate  plants  and  vines. 
For  instance,  I  have  had  my  Crimson  Lake 
Bougainyillea  almost  ruined  by  freezing. 
Driving  into  Yuma,  only  2  miles  away,  I 
have  found  the   Bougainvilleas  without 
any  indication  of  frost  damage.  However, 
we  have  our  compensating  period  in  the 
valley  areas  during  the  summer  when  the 
10  to  12  degree  difference  is  in  our  favor. 
Another  factor  in   rose  growing   here 
lies   in  the  advantage  certain   localities 
have  in  obtaining  water  from  the  irriga- 
tion canals  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
hose.    Natural  rainfall  is  definitely  out 
since  it  amounts  to  only  3.52  inches  a 
year.   If  hose  irrigation  must  be  used,  the 
growing  of  roses  calls  for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  labor. 

Much  time  and  effort  must  be  expended 
to  build  up  the  soil,  if  it  is  on  the  sandy 
side,  by  the  use  of  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss. 
It  generally  means  digging  out  about  two 
feet  of  sand  over  the  entire  area  and  re- 
placing it  with  a  heavier  type  which  holds 
water  long  enough  to  keep  the  roots  moist. 
If  I  were  to  stress  any  one  practice  that 
will  insure  nice  roses,   especially  in  the 
central  and  southern  regions  of  Arizona, 
It  would  be  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
soil.    Otherwise,  rose  growing  would  de- 
velop into  a  constant  chore  that  would 
discourage  all  but  the  most  determined 
powers.    Even  then,  the  results  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  after  the  first  or 
second  seasons.    Soil  preparation  should 
be  started  in  the  early  fall,  some  weeks 
in   advance  of  the  planting  date.    The 


ground  should  be  thoroughly  worked, 
turning  under  the  fertilizer  at  this  time. 
Before  starting  on  my  garden  I  had  the 
soil  analyzed  by  experienced  operators. 
Following  their  suggestions,  10  pounds  of 
soil  sulphur  and  1  pound  of  16-20  am- 
mophos  were  applied  on  each  120  square- 
foot  area.  This  was  used  with  well  rotted 
dairy  or  goat  manure.  The  ground  was 
turned  twice  and  then  irrigated. 

In  December,  holes  were  dug  from  2  to 
2 J^  feet  deep  and  about  3  feet  in  diameter. 
A  small  shovelful  of  rotted  dairy  or  goat 
manure  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each 
hole,  together  with  a  small  cupful  of  bone- 
or  fish-meal.   From  8  to  12  inches  of  soil 
was  placed  on  top  of  this.  A  well-shaped 
cone  was  built  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole 
upon  which  the  plant  was  set  with  the 
roots  trailing  down  the  sides  of  the  slope 
at  an  angle  of  approximately  45  degrees. 
The  second  year  I  had  the  soil  analyzed 
again.    The  recommendations  called  for 
iy2  lbs.  of  soil  sulphur  per  100  square 
feet,  together  with  2  lbs.  of  treble-super- 
phosphate.  While  this  amount  is  almost 
the  saturation  point  for  soils,  the  very 
high  alkaline  content  here  makes  it  nec- 
essary.   The  effectiveness  of  the  treat- 
ment has  been   most  noticeable  in   the 
tremendous   growth   of  the   plants    and 
their  heavy  and  constant  blooming. 

Many  growers  disapprove  of  the  plac- 
ing of  fertilizer  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 
They  may  be  entirely  correct  but  for  m.e 
the  roses  so  treated  have  always  iDeen 
definitely  superior  both  in  growth  and  in 
bloom  to  those  that  did  not  have  this 
supply  of  nutrients.  It  is  quite  unlikely 
that  they  obtain  any  great  benefit  from 
it  the  first  year,  but  the  main  root  system 
will  reach  the  material  the  second  season 
and  the  plants  seem  to  respond  at  that 
time. 

In  planting,  thoroughly  wetted  peat 
moss  should  be  incorporated  in  the  soil 
that  is  placed  around  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  A  large  handful  is  also  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  roots  before  covering  them 
with  soil.  This  makes  it  possible  to  give 
the  plant  the  necessary  tamping  it  should 


have  to  prevent  air  pockets,  and,  further, 
the  acidity  of  the  peat  moss  aids  in  coun- 
teracting the  alkalinity  of  most  Arizona 
soils. 

Early  planting  is  another  "must"  in 
this  climate  wherever  possible.  For  one 
reason  there  is  much  less  chance  of  the 
roots  of  the  newly  set  plant  drying  out 
during  the  months  when  it  is  becoming 
established.  This  so  often  happens  to  late 
spring  plantings  when  hot  summer  days 
make  early,  unscheduled  appearances. 
The  main  disadvantage  to  fall  planting 
lies  in  the  fact  that  many  western  nurs- 
eries are  unable  to  supply  bare-root  roses 
early  in  the  season.  Late  December  is 
about  the  best  they  can  do.  Sometimes  it 
is  later  than  that  in  years  when  their  plants 
fail  to  become  dormant  early.  However, 
as  a  rule  all  rose  plants  from  these  reliable 
western  nurseries  are  of  such  strong, 
sturdy  growth  that  one  takes  the  risk  of 
spring  planting. 

Plants  grow  12  months  in  the  year 
and  require  more  space  than  in  many 
other  localities.  I  have  no  plants  closer 
than  3  feet  in  the  row  and  the  rows  are 
never  closer  than  5  feet.  Even  this  dis- 
tance is  not  sufficient  for  all  varieties 
for  there  are  many  places  where  I  cannot 
walk  between  the  rows.  Varieties  too 
large  for  such  spacing  in  my  garden  in- 
clude President  Herbert  Hoover,  Essence, 
Raffel's  Pride,  Autumn,  Dame  Edith 
Helen,  Princess  Marina,  World's  Fair  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  A  plant  of  Rosa 
chinensis  var.  mutabilisy  which  came  from 
an  eastern  nursery,  is  really  something. 
It  was  listed  in  the  catalogue  as  growing 
from  2  to  3  feet  high.  I  placed  it  near  our 
driveway  because  of  its  low  growth,  but. 


during  the  first  season  it  reached  a  height 
of  5  feet.  Now,  in  its  third  year  it  stands 
8  feet  high  and  has  a  spread  of  9  feet. 

I  prefer  light  pruning.  The  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  blossom  during  July  and 
August.  The  blooms  have  no  beauty  and 
the  strength  of  the  plant  is  depleted  for 
nothing.  By  snipping  off  the  buds  as  they 
form  during  that  period,  and  by  giving 
the  plants  a  light  trimming  in  September, 
we  can  have  an  abundance  of  bloom  until 
the  heavier  winter  pruning  is  done. 

My  September  pruning  consists  of  cut- 
ting the  branches  back  as  though  I  was 
cutting  off  blooms.  When  cutting  flowers 
I  always  try  to  shape  the  plant.  In  winter 
pruning  I  cut  the  plant  back  about  one- 
third  its  height,  and,  of  course,  take  out 
dead  branches,  unproductive  twigs,  cross- 
growing  shoots  and  "dead  ends."  Many 
winters  are  not  sufficiently  cold  to  pro- 
duce dormancy.  Late  December  and  early 
January  is  our  period  of  slowest  growth 
and  the  heavy  pruning  is  best  done  at 
that  time.  Never  have  I  had  rose  plants 
destroyed  by  frosts,  although  some  of  the 
more  delicate  new  leaf  growth  has  been 
nipped  occasionally. 

Other  than  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as 
to  the  appearance  of  new  varieties,  I  do 
not  let  my  plants  produce  any  bloom  the 
first  year.  I  keep  the  buds  nipped  off  as 
they  form,  and  this  certainly  pays  divi- 
dends in  later  years  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  keep  my  pruning  and  cutting  tools 
sharp  in  order  not  to  leave  any  crushed 
stems.  Also,  it  is  important  that  large 
cuts  be  painted  with  some  type  of  tree 
paint  such  as  emulsified  asphalt. 


The  Annual 

The  1944  American  Rose  Annual  has  had  to  yield  place  to  war  conditions.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  Annual,  which  had  been  very  largely  prepared  by  Mr.  Hat- 
ton  before  his  untimely  death,  could  be  issued  in  the  month  of  January.  After 
getting  together  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  as  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Hatton,  me- 
chanical difficulties,  which  beset  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  printing  industry 
right  now,  were  encountered.  Because  the  draft  has  taken  many  essential  workers 
out  of  immediate  circulation,  production  is  consequently  delayed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Annual  may  appear  in  February,  at  least  as  early  as  last 

year,  j_  Horace  McFarland 
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Reversing  the  usual  practice  of  sum- 
marizing at  the  end  of  an  article,  I  shall 
begin  with  the  salient  features  of  suc- 
cessful rose  culture  in  the  New  Orleans 
Area  : 

1.  Rose-beds  should  be  at  least  6  inches 
above  the  surrounding  ground  level  to 
provide  rapid  run-off  during  periods  of 
torrential  rains;  a  12-inch  elevation  would 
be  even  better. 

2.  If  your  soil  consists  of  clay  or  Mis- 
sissippi River  silt,  and  has  not  been  treated 
chemically,  it  is  probably  strongly  alka- 
line. Apply  a  combination  of  3  pounds 
each  of  sulphur  and  agricultural  gypsum 
to  each  100  square  feet  of  ground  area. 
The  purpose  of  this  treatment  is  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
and  to  make  it  slightly  acid. 

3.  To  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil, 
incorporate  decayed  leaves,  grass,  pine 
needles,  partly  decayed  bagasse,  or  the 
small  particle  of  Spanish  moss  fibre.  Peat 
moss  is  expensive  but  is  excellent  for  the 
humus  part  of  rose  soil  mixtures.  Almost 
any  well  decayed  or  partly  decayed  vege- 
table matter  will  do,  even  well  rotted 
sawdust.  Some  growers  successfully  use 
animal  manures. 

4.  Any  method  that  has  proved  suc- 
cessful should  be  continued,  and  these 
suggestions  are  only  intended  for  the  be- 
ginners or  those  who  have  not  had  good 
results  with  their  former  treatments. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Area  we  have  a 
definite     "best"     planting    season— De- 
cember 15  to  January  15.    Under  favor- 
able conditions  successful  plantings  may 
be  made  as  late  as  March  1.   The  period 
of  most  abundant  bloom  is  normally  be- 
tween April  1  and  May  15,  but  the  best 
quality  flowers  appear  from  about  Octo- 
ber 1  until  a  killing  frost,  which  generally 
occurs    in    mid-December.     The    flowers 
produced  during  the  period  of  high  tem- 
peratures, June  to  September   inclusive, 
are  only  fair  in  quality,  but  keeping  the 
plants  in  good  growing  condition  during 
this  time,  makes  for  choice  fall  blooms  and 
creates  a  good  healthy  plant  to  go  into 
our  very  short  period  of  dormancy. 


Under  our  New  Orleans  conditions, 
roses  are  not  a  difficult  crop,  providing 
the  gardener  is  willing  to  give  them  the 
same  attention  he  would  other  plants  and 
follows  a  few  simple  rules  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  are  necessary  for  good 
results.  Drainage  is  the  principal  prob- 
lem. We  must  always  be  prepared  for  an 
occasional  cloudburst;  therefore  the  beds 
should  be  built  6  to  12  inches  above  the 
surrounding  soil  level. 

In  most  of  the  area  the  soil  is  a  tough, 
buckshot  clay   (Lakeview  section  is  an 
exception).     It    should    be   dug   to    the 
depth  of  a  spade  and  treated  with  sulphur 
and  agricultural  gypsum.  A  good  mixture 
with  which  to  raise  the  bed  is  composed 
of    equal    parts    Mississippi    River    silt 
(commonly  but  erroneously  called  "river 
sand")  and  acid  humus.    Small  amounts 
of  sharp  sand,  bagasse,  partly  decayed 
leaves  or  grass,  small  particles  of  Spanish 
moss,  peat,  etc.,  will  help  the  soil  structure 
and    provide   a   medium    which    is   well 
aerated.   Apply  superphosphate  or  bone- 
meal  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  100 
square  feet  of  ground  area  and  mix  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil. 

When  planting  the  bushes,  pack  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  The  section 
of  the  stem  where  the  understock  and 
scion  are  joined  should  be  covered  about 
2  inches  deep. 

Generally  no  cultivation  is  necessary 
until  the  plants  are  about  ready  to  bloom, 
probably  about  April  1.  Cultivate  the 
soil  very  lightly,  not  more  than  1  to  2 
inches.  Mulch  the  beds  with  oak  leaves, 
pine  needles,  Spanish  moss,  coarse  ba- 
gasse, or  peat  moss,  and  add  to  it  as  nec- 
essary. 

During  the  first  year,  if  the  beds  have 
been  prepared  as  suggested,  fertilization 
IS  not  necessary.  On  established  rose-beds 
the  application  of  4  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  soybean  meal  or  cottonseed  meal 
to  each  plant  on  March  1,  May  1,  August 
1,  and  September  1  will  prove  beneficial. 

Blackspot  is  likely  to  appear  just  about 
as  soon  as  the  first  flowers,  so  the  plants 
should  be  treated  with  dusting  sulphur. 


The  use  of  sulphur  may  be  continued 
safely  until  the  temperatures  go  above  90 
degrees.  When  this  occurs  it  is  advisable 
to  spray  with  some  material  containing 
copper,  such  as  bordeaux  mixture.  Sat- 
isfactory results  are  also  obtained  with 
some  of  the  more  expensive  stainless 
sprays  sold  under  various  trade  names. 

During  dry  periods  in  summer  and  fall, 
frequent  watering  is  essential,  but  wetting 
the  foliage  should  be  avoided.  Water  is 
best  applied  in  the  morning,  and,  if  thor- 
oughly done,  watering  twice  each  week 
will  suffice. 


During  the  first  year,  many  varieties 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  3  to  5  feet.  Severe 
pruning  is  not  advisable  under  our  con- 
ditions. The  location  of  the  rose  plants 
or  beds  in  the  garden  will  determine  the 
height  to  which  they  should  be  cut  back. 
This  pruning  or  cutting  back  is  best  done 
about  January  15.  Clean  out  the  weak  or 
unproductive  wood,  removing  very  old 
and  hard  canes  and  leaving  only  the 
sound  vigorous  growth.  These  strong 
canes  may  then  be  cut  back  as  desired; 
however,  it  is  suggested  that  they  not  be 
cut  lower  than  18  inches. 


I 


Speaking  of  Fragrance 


In  the  Magazine,  some  time  ago  (Vol. 
IV,  No.  7;  p.  177),  Dr.  E.  W.  Burt,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  lacking  angelic  timidity, 
dares  to  say  that  prejudice  against  a  rose 
because  it  lacks  fragrance  is  unfair,  and 
he  wants  no  fragrance  anyway.  In  fact,  he 
will  not  "stoop,  squat  nor  squint"  to  find  it. 

There,  there!  He  entrenches  himself 
behind  the  argument  that  fragrance  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  Annual  from  first 
to  last.  That  is  a  solid-looking  defence, 
though  the  reason  may  be  that  the  snif- 
fers knew  Dr.  Burt  and  feared  him. 

Distance  lends  boldness,  however.  This 
place  is  3000  miles  away  from  New  Bed- 
ford and  his  scalpel  cannot  reach  me,  nor 
am  I  near  enough  to  fear  the  rope  he  would 
use  when  "cheerfully  insisting  on  hanging 
any  so-called  rose  lover  who  will  throw 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  the  ash-barrel  be- 
cause it  has  no  odor.** 

I  threw  it  there  anyway,  just  to  prove 
he  was  only  bluffing.  (The  continent  is 
wide  and  I  am  only  a  "so-called.")  He  says 
persons,  like  babies,  smell  at  roses  in- 
stinctively but  don't  remember  which 
rose  was  fragrant  ten  minutes  after,  and 
yet  few  visitors,  he  notices,  ever  attempt 
to  discover  whether  the  roses  they  see  are 
fragrant.  I  nieekly  suggest  this  apparent 
paradox  was  due  to  the  doctor's  presence 
— they  didn't  dare  sniff"  when  he  was 
looking! 

His  final  argument,  weakest  of  all  (I 
am  still  3000  miles  away!),  is  that  when  he 
sees  a  beautiful  woman  he  does  not  have 
to  smell  of  her  to  know  whether  he  likes 


her  or  not!  Until  he  becomes  acquainted 
he  can't  tell  whether  he  would  "like"  her, 
and  the  liking  would  be  due  to  her  charm 
which  is  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

Should  he  do  as  thousands  of  other  men 
have  done,  send  her  roses,  I  warrant  her 
first  impulse  would  be  to  smell  them.  And 
then  suppose  I  had  sent  some,  too,  his 
being  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  mine  The 
Doctor? 

The  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  too  deeply 
embedded  in  history  ever  to  be  disre- 
garded. While  it  is  true  that  many  rosar- 
ians  look  first  for  form,  most  are  dis- 
appointed if  the  second  requirement,  odor, 
is  lacking. 

Sweetbrier  is  grown  still  less  for  senti- 
ment than  fragrance.  The  freshness  of 
the  early  morning  rose-bed  lies  in  more 
than  color,  even  to  the  "so-called"  who 
sniffs  over  his  pipe. 

But  surely  the  doctor  classes  himself 
among  those  "peculiar  people"  he  men- 
tions, who  have  odd  fancies,  in  roses  and 
insist  on  lynchings,  when  he  objects  to 
roses  in  the  house.  There  will  be  a  wo- 
man's movement  against  him,  sure  as 
aphis,  and  hospitals  will  deny  him  ad- 
mittance when  it  is  known.  He  will  be 
cast  out  into  the  wilderness,  where  even 
Ferdinand  will  ignore  him,  and  certainly 
no  poet  will  do  him  honor! 

He  could  send  me  a  color  photo  of  his 
roses  (he  won't!)  and  I  should  have  every- 
thing. I  can  go  about  mine  in  the  dark, 
and  be  comforted. 

—J.  W.  WiNSON,  Huntingdon,  B.  C,  Canada 
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The  Societies 


The  Georgia  Rose  Society 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  permeates 
the  splendid  December  Bulletin  of  the 
Georgia  Rose  Society  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  the  new  officers  of  the  A.  R.  S.  One 
very  revealing  paragraph  from  a  feature 
article  by  Jacob  (Jake)  H.  Lowrey  is 
quoted  because  it  presents  a  point  of  view 
that  may  be  pertinent  to  a  similar  problem 
in  other  societies. 

"As  it  was,  I  brought  forth  the  pro- 
posal that  we  have  a  separate  one  dollar 
membership  for  those  who  did  not  think 
they   could    afford   the   combined   $3.50 
membership  in  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  the  Georgia  Rose  Society,  as  had  been 
the  case  up  to  that  time.    I  now  wish  to 
admit  that   I  think  I   made  a  mistake. 
Many,  but  by  no  means  all  of  our  one 
dollar  members,   were  transients.    They 
would  join  for  one  year,  then  drop  out. 
Some  of  our  $3.50  members  switched  to 
the  dollar  membership  when  there  was  no 
financial  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 
In  short,  I  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
quite  an  element  of  insubstantiality   in 
our  membership.    As  there  is  only  one 
way  to  correct  that,  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
whenever  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Rose  Society  is  held  that  the  dol- 
lar membership  be  abolished  and  that  we 
return  to  the  $3.50  combined  member- 
ship only." 

The  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 

The  Annual  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  Rose  Varieties  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. About  70  of  the  leading  varieties 
for  the  region  are  succinctly  discussed.  The 
notes  include  the  height,  color,  form, 
vigor,  fragrance,  number  of  blooms  per 
plant,  disease  resistance  and  district 
adaptability.  As  a  favorite  dozen  the 
following  varieties  are  recommended: 
Reds:  Christopher  Stone,  Etoile  de  Hol- 

lande.  General  MacArthur. 
Pinks:  Picture,    Madame    Butterfly,    J. 

Otto  Thilow. 

Yellows:  Ramon  Bach,  Rose  d'Or,  Mc- 

Gredy's  Yellow. 
Multicolor:  Hinrich  Gaede,  Mrs.  Sam 

McGredy,  President  Herbert  Hoover. 


New  England  Rose  Society  Helps 
in  War  Work 

Through  the  eff'orts  of  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Rose  Society, 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Goldschmidt  of  Melrose,' 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Sullivan  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  our  Society  raised  a  fund  of 
$40.00  with  which  to  provide  roses  at 
Christmas  for  the  men  in  the  Lowell 
Hospital  at  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 

Our  Society  is  joining  a  combined  eff'ort 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  (through  the  organization,  which 
they  have  formed,  known  as  the  Garden 
Clubs  Service)  to  provide  flowers  and 
plants  for  the  patients  of  all  the  Military 
and  Naval  Hospitals  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  arranging  for  gardens  in  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  a  very  worthy  work  in  which 
every  rose  society  might  well  have  a  part. 

— George  A.  Sweetser 
President  N.  E.  Rose  Society 

"Gene'*  Pfister  Addresses  the  Tri- 
City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden  Club 

The  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 
Club  celebrated  its  second  anniversary 
with  a  special  program  and  dinner. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected 
for  a  third  term:  Dr.  A.  A.  Plagman, 
President,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Ernest 
Schroder,  Vice-President,  Rock  Island, 
Illmois;  S.  W.  Sanford,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Eugene 
Pfister  of  Highland   Park,   Illinois,   was 
introduced  by  Dr.    Plagman.     For  two 
hours  while  "Gene"  had  the  floor,  there 
was  not  a  dull  moment.   His  talk  was  il- 
lustrated with  a  number  of  kodachrome 
slides  from  his  own  garden  and  from  the 
large  Hershey,  du  Pont,  and  other  gardens. 
/The  Tri-City  Men's  Ros^  and  Garden 
Club  started  two  years  ago  with  25  mem- 
bers and  has  grown  to  85,  of  which  about 
70  were  present,— surprising  how  many 
men  are  enjoying  "coming  down  to  earth." 

—Berg  Madison,  Moline,  III. 


The  A.  R.  S.  is  a  good  thing.  Let  your  friends 
in  on  it. 


Portland  Member  Leads  Work  on 
College  Garden 

The  original  glory  of  the  rose  planting 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  college,  is  being 
recreated  by  the  painstaking  care  and  in- 
terest of  many  of  the  finest  amateur  rose 
growers  in  the  city  of  Portland,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  Victor  Creed,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  college  board  of  trustees 
and  chairman  of  the  building  committee. 
He  is  also  active  in  the  Portland  Rose 
Society  and  the  Men's  Garden  Club. 

Mr.  Creed  and  J.  Forest  Cobb,  chair- 
man of  the  grounds  committee,  along  with 
volunteers  from  church  and  civic  groups 
of  Portland,  have  recently  completed 
cleaning  up  rose  beds  in  the  magnificent 
gardens  and  have  supplemented  the 
original  2400  roses  by  an  addition  of  100 
other  bushes  donated  by  A.  H.  Steinmetz 
of  the  Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co. 

Program  Suggestions  Wanted 

In  these  days  of  restricted  travel  every 
society  is  obligated  to  make  its  meetings 
as  instructive,  entertaining  and  valuable 
as  possible  for  its  members.  This  means 
that  the  strain  on  those  responsible  for 
preparing  the  programs  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  We  may  well  devote  some 
space  in  the  Magazine  to  help  in  this 
problem.  Send  in  your  suggestions  for 
interesting  meeting  material  so  that  other 
societies  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  your 
experience. 

Detroit  Rose  Society 

From  the  Detroit  Rose  Society  comes 
notes  on  the  "rarest  of  rare  gems  for  the 
book  collector  as  well  as  the  rose  con- 
noisseur, the  earliest  French  masterpiece, 
Les  Roses  by  Redoute." 

Redoute,  known  as  the  "Raphael  of  the 
Rose"  was  a  famous  painter  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  painting  the  roses  then  known. 
With  the  botanist,  Thory,  he  published  the 
book  Les  Roses,  where  each  variety  is 
hand  painted.  Both  Thory  &  Redoute 
got  their  inspiration  from  the  Empress 
Josephine. 

Published  in  1802-1820,  Les  Roses  is 
in  the  main  a  collection  of  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  roses  chosen  for  their  beauty.    It 


It  Doesn't  Take  Much  Space  To  Grow  Roses 

A  plant  of  Mary  Wallace  over  a  doorway  at  the 
home  of  A.  D.  Hellwig,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  on 
roses  known.  In  delicacy  of  drawing,  in 
excellence  of  coloring  and  in  fidelity  to 
nature,  it  surpasses  every  other  flower 
book. 

The  drawings  are  portraits,  precise  and 
artistic,  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  roses. 
They  are  not  intended  to  illustrate  a 
systematic  account,  though  the  text, 
written  afterwards  by  Thory,  deals  to 
some  extent  with  the  genus  as  a  whole. 

What's  in  Your  Family  Album? 

The  Society  is  very  low  in  photographs 
with  which  to  illustrate  the  Magazine. 
Why  not  share  your  garden  with  others 
by  sending  in  prints  or  negatives?  There 
must  be  many  good  pictures  in  the  garden, 
travel,  or  personal  photograph  albums 
of  our  members  that  relate  to  rose  growing 
Please  see  what  you  can  find. 
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The  Societies 


The  Georgia  Rose  Society 

I  he  spirit  ofcoopcration  that  permeates 
the  splendid  December  Bulletin  of  the 
Georgia  Rose  Society  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  the  new  ofhcers  of  the  A.  R.  S.  One 
very  revealing  j:)aragraph  from  a  feature 
article  hy  Jacob  (.Jake)  H.  Lowrey  is 
quoted  because  it  presents  a  point  of  view 
that  may  be  pertinent  to  a  similar  problem 
in  other  societies. 

**As  it  was,    1    brought  forth  the  pro- 
posal that  we  have  a  separate  one  dollar 
membership  for  those  who  did  not  think 
they    could    allord    the    combined    S3. 50 
membershi|:>  in  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  the  Georgia  I-^ose  Society,  as  had  been 
the  case  up  to  that  time.    1  now  wish  to 
admit  that    I    think    I    made  a   mistake. 
Many,  but   by  no  means  all  of  our  one 
dollar   meml)ers,    were  transients.     They 
would  join  for  one  year,  then  drop  out. 
Some  of  our  $3.50  members  switched  to 
the  dollar  membership  when  there  was  no 
financial  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 
In  short,  I  soon  disco\ered  that  there  was 
quite  an   element   of  insubstantiality   in 
our   membership.     As  there   is  onlyOne 
way  to  correct  that,  I  w  ish  to  suggest  that 
whenever  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Rose  Society  is  held  that  the  dol- 
lar membership  be  abolished  and  that  we 
return  to  the  $3.50  combined   member- 
ship only." 

The  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 

The  Annual  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  Rose  Varieties  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. About  70  of  the  leading  varieties 
for  the  region  are  succinctly  discussed.  The 
notes  include  the  height,  color,  form, 
vigor,  fragrance,  number  of  blooms  per 
plant,  disease  resistance  and  district 
adaptability.  As  a  favorite  dozen  the 
following  \arieties  are  recommended: 
Reds:  Christopher  Stone,  Etoile  de  Hol- 

landc.  General  MacArthur. 
Pinks:  Picture,    Madame    Butterfly,    J. 

Otto  Thilow. 

Yellows:  Ramon  Bach,  Rose  d'Or,  Mc- 

Gredy's  Yellow. 
Multicolor:  Hinrich  Gaede,  Mrs.  Sam 

McGredy,  President  Herbert  Hoover. 


New  England  Rose  Society  Helps 
in  War  Work 

Through  the  elTorts  of  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Rose  Societ\ , 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Goldschmidt  of  Melrose, 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Sullivan  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  our  Society  raised  a  fund  of 
$40.(K)  with  which  to  provide  roses  at 
Christmas  for  the  men  in  the  Lowell 
Hospital  at  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 

Our  Society  is  joining  a  combined  effort 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  (through  the  organization,  which 
they  have  formed,  known  as  the  Garden 
Clubs  Service)  to  provide  flowers  and 
plants  for  the  patients  of  all  the  Military 
and  Naval  Hospitals  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  arranging  for  gardens  in  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  a  very  worthy  work  in  w hich 
every  rose  society  might  well  have  a  part. 

George  A.  Swhetshk 
President  N.  [£.  Rose  Sociely 

''Gene"  Pfister  Addresses  the  Tri- 
City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden  Club 

The  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 
Club  celebrated  its  second  anniversary 
with  a  special  program  and  dinner. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected 
for  a  third  term:  Dr.  A.  A.  Plagman, 
President,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Ernest 
Schroder,  Vice-President,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois;  S.  W.  Sanford,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Eugene 
Pfister  of  Highland    Park,    Illinois,   was 
introduced    by    Dr.    Plagman.     For   two 
hours  while  "Gene"  had  the  floor,  there 
was  not  a  dull  moment.    His  talk  was  il- 
lustrated with  a  number  of  kodaehrome 
slides  from  his  own  garden  and  from  the 
large  Hershey,  du  Pont,  and  other  gardens. 
The  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 
Club  started  two  years  ago  with  25  mem- 
bers and  has  grown  to  85,  of  which  about 
70  were  present,— surprising  how  many 
men  are  enjoying  "coming  down  to  earth." 

-Berg  Madison,  Moline,  III. 


The  A.  R.  S.  is  a  good  thing.  Let  your  friends 
in  on  It. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Portland  Member  Leads  Work  on 
College  Garden 

The  original  glory  of  the  rose  planting 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  college,  is  being 
recreated  by  the  painstaking  care  and  in- 
terest of  many  of  the  finest  amateur  rose 
growers  in  the  city  of  Portland,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  Victor  Creed,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  college  board  of  trustees 
and  chairman  of  the  building  committee. 
He  is  also  active  in  the  Portland  Rose 
Society  and  the  Men's  Garden  Club. 

Mr.  Creed  and  J.  Forest  Cobb,  chair- 
man of  the  grounds  committee,  along  with 
volunteers  fVom  church  and  civic  groups 
of  Portland,  have  recently  completed 
cleaning  up  rose  beds  in  the  magnificent 
gardens  and  have  supplemented  the 
original  2400  roses  by  an  addition  of  100 
other  bushes  donated  by  A.  H.  Stein metz 
of  the  Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co. 

Program  Suggestions  Wanted 

In  these  days  of  restricted  travel  every 
society  is  obligated  to  make  its  meetings 
as  instructive,  entertaining  and  valuable 
as  possible  for  its  members.  This  means 
that  the  strain  on  those  responsible  for 
preparing  the  programs  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  We  may  well  de\^ote  some 
space  in  the  Magazine  to  help  in  this 
problem.  Send  in  your  suggestions  for 
interesting  meeting  material  so  that  other 
societies  will  be  able  to  bcneht  fVom  your 
experience. 

Detroit  Rose  Society 

From  the  Detroit  Rose  Society  comes 
notes  on  the  **rarcst  of  rare  gems  for  the 
book  collector  as  well  as  the  rose  con- 
noisseur, the  earliest  French  masterpiece, 
Les  Roses  by  Redoute." 

Redoute,  known  as  the  "Raphael  of  the 
Rose"  was  a  famous  painter  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  painting  the  roses  then  known. 
With  the  botanist,  Thory,  he  published  the 
book  Les  Roses,  where  each  variety  is 
hand  painted.  Both  Thory  &  Redoute 
got  their  inspiration  from  the  Empress 
Josephine. 

Published  in  1802-1820,  Les  Roses  is 
in  the  main  a  collection  of  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  roses  chosen  for  their  beauty.    It 


It  Dof.sn't  Take  Much  Space  To  Grow  Roses 

A  plnnt  of  Mary  Wallace  over  a  doorway  <it  the 
home  of  A.  D.  Hellwig,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  on 
roses  known.  In  delicacy  of  drawing,  in 
excellence  of  coloring  and  in  fidelity  to 
nature,  it  surpasses  every  other  flower 
book. 

The  draw  ings  are  portraits,  precise  and 
artistic,  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  roses. 
They  are  not  intended  to  illustrate  a 
systematic  account,  though  the  text, 
written  afterwards  bv  Thory,  deals  to 
some  extent  w  ith  the  genus  as  a  w  hole. 

What's  in  Your  Family  Alburn.^ 

The  Society  is  very  low  in  photographs 
with  which  to  illustrate  the  Magazine. 
Why  not  share  your  garden  with  others 
by  sending  in  prints  or  negatives?  There 
must  be  many  good  pictures  in  the  garden, 
travel,  or  personal  photograph  albums 
of  our  members  that  relate  to  rose  growing 
Please  see  what  vou  can  find. 


1 
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The  Most  Interesting  Rose  in  the  World 

Percy  H.  Wright,  Moose  Range,  Sask.,  Canada 
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To  me  the  most  interesting  rose  in  the 
world  is  the  old  briar,  Harison's  Yellow. 
Is  it  a  Spinosissima,  or  a  hybrid?  Where 
did  it  get  its  yellow  color?  Where  did  it 
get  its  hardiness  and  freedom  from 
diseases?  Why  does  it  vary  so  in  propor- 
tion of  seeds  set?  Why  are  its  seeds  so 
hard  to  germinate? 

Harison's  Yellow  and  Persian  Yellow 
are  about  the  only  sources  of  yellow  color 
available  to  the  breeder  of  hardy  roses, 
and  the  pollen  of  Persian  Yellow  is  so  rare 
and  so  imperfect  that  the  number  of  hy- 
brids which  it  has  fathered  can  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Then,  when 
a  descendant  is  secured,  it  will  be  either 
sterile,  as  is  the  Rosa  rugosa  X  Persian 
Yellow,    Agnes,    or    will    transmit    sus- 
ceptibility to  blackspot,  as  did  the  *  grand- 
pere"  of  all  the  Pernetianas,  Soleil  d'Or. 
Harison's  Yellow  would  be  a  much  more 
promising  parent  of  yellow  roses.    Its  ex- 
tremely active  and  abundant  pollen  has 
been  found  acceptable  to  almost  any  rose. 
The  fairly  deep  yellow  pigmentation  and 
other  good  plant  characters  would  also 
make  it  desirable. 

However,  in   my  experience  at  least, 
Harison's  Yellow  does  not  often  give  a 
very  large  part  of  its  yellowness  to  its  off- 
spring. When  R.  Macouni  was  pollinated 
with  it,  a  number  of  new  varieties  were 
produced,  all  single  except  one,  and  the 
color  was  either  white  at  the  start  or  a 
pale  bicolor  that  soon  faded  to  white. 
Neither  the  pink  of  our  native  wild  rose 
nor  the  yellow  of  Harison's  Yellow  was 
sufficient  to  make  much  impression  upon 
the  flower  color  of  the  hybrids,  except 
perhaps  for  a  few  hours  after  opening    I 
also  put  pollen  of  Harison's  Yellow  upon 
the    stigmas    of    R.    spinosissima    var. 
altaica,   and  obtained  one  single,   inter- 
mediate in  color  between  the  parents,  and 
two  semi-doubles.   While  both  had  larger 
flowers  than  Harison's  Yellow,  the  color 

^k  ^  ^  i  ^^'  ^^  ^"^^'  ^^^  yellow  was  not 
absent,  but  it  was  concentrated  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  where  it  was  scarcelv 
seen.  -^ 

Other  descendants  of  this  rose  enigma 
are  Orinda,  originated  by  Miss  Isabella 


Preston  at  Ottawa,  and  Harison's  Orange, 
Harison's  Lemon,  and  Harison's  Profuse,' 
developed  by   Stephen    F.    Hamblin,   of 
Lexington,  Mass.   Of  these  the  first  three 
are  paler  editions  of  their  mother  parent, 
and  the  fourth  is  white  with  a  faint  blush 
of  pink  on  first  opening.   The  first  three 
were  undoubtedly  pollinated  by  ordinary 
Scotch  roses,  and  the  fourth  probably  by 
some  narrow-leaved  species  that  is  hardier 
than  the  Scotch  roses  and  hardier  than 
Harison's  Yellow  itself.    Here,  in  the  far 
north  of  Saskatchewan,  Harison's  Profuse 
and  Ottawa's  Huron  {R.  spinosissima  X 
R.  cinnamomea)  are  the  only  hardy  double 
white  roses  I    know,  and  of  these  two 
Harison's  Profuse  is  much  superior.    In 
fact,  it  is  the  feature  of  my  rose  garden. 

One  of  the  parents  of  Harison's  Yellow 
IS  perhaps  that  old  rose  which  should  get 
a   more  definite   name.    Double   Yellow 
Scotch.  But  this  rose  seems  to  pass  on  to 
its  children  even  less  yellow  than  Harison's 
variety.    Hence  it  is  diflTicult  to  believe 
that  the  other  parent  was  not  also  a  yel- 
low rose.    One  thinks  at  once  of  Persian 
Yellow,  but  I  for  one  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  Persian  Yellow  is  a  parent. 
The  pollen  of  Harison's  is  far  too  viable 
and  active,  to  suggest  such  a  parentage. 
It  IS  also  too  fertile  as  a  seed  parent  when- 
ever congenial  pollen  is  present.    There 
are   distinct  differences    in    plant   char- 
acters   between    Harison's    and    Persian 
Yellow  such  as  leaf  color  (Persian  a  very 
pale  green,  Hanson's  very  dark),  vesture, 
and  resistance  to  disease.   Of  course  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  the   Foetidas  other 
than  Persian  Yellow,  and  probably  other 
than  Austrian  Copper,   may  have  been 
the  second  parent.  A  single,  fertile  variety 
of  R.fcetida  pollinated  by  Double  Yellow 
Scotch  might  conceivably  have  given  rise 
to  Harison's  variety. 

Harison's  Yellow  is  really  more  arctic 
in  Its  adaptation  than  either  of  these.  Not 
only  IS  It  hardier,  but  in  autumn  its  bark 
colors  up  sooner,  and  to  a  deeper  tone, 
it  also  drops  its  leaves  sooner.    On  the 

Z  t^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^  incredible  that  it 
could  be  a  pure  Spinosissima,  but  not  on 
account  of  its  petal  color.   A  species  that 


could  produce  a  Double  Yellow  Scotch 
might  possibly  produce  a  rose  as  yellow 
as  Harison's.  Harison's  Yellow  is  very 
different  in  habit;  it  is  more  erect  and  not 
nearly  so  finely  branched  at  the  base. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  number  of 
leaflets  is  different.  Again,  its  hips  are 
not  black,  as  in  Scotch  roses,  but  brown, 
intermediate  between  black  and  red. 

I  have  another  descendant  of  Harison's 
Yellow,  the  result  of  putting  its  pollen  on 
either  R.  blanda  or  R.  laxa  Retz.  (I  have 
lost  track).  The  seedling  has  inherited 
the  bark  color  of  Harison's  Yellow  with 
still  more  intensity,  so  that  the  bark  is 
red,  not  only  in  autumn  and  winter,  but 
through  the  summer  while  growing  most 
rapidly.  It  strongly  suggests  R.  xanthina, 
for  it  has  the  same  leaflet  number,  which 
is  greater  than  either  parent.  I  would 
suspect  R.  xanthina  of  being  the  other 
parent  of  Harison's  Yellow  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  less  hardy  here  than  even 
R.  spinosissima.  Does  there  exist  a  strain 
of  R.  xanthina  which  is  yellower  and 
hardier  than  the  type  commonly  grown  in 
American  gardens,  and  as  hardy  or  hard- 
ier than  Harison's  Yellow?  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  get  it  to  use  in  breeding  work. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Neglect 

Another  rose  year  gone — with  me,  the 
best  year  I've  had;  from  April  to  De- 
cember, what  roses!  To  be  sure,  they  were 
neglected,  but  judging  by  the  size  of 
bloom  and  length  of  stem,  it  was  the  right 
kind  of  neglect.  They  were  not  given  the 
usual  summer  thinning  this  year,  because 
I  had  no  time.  My  husband  removed  the 
spent  flowers,  and  they  were  sprayed 
once  a  week  with  Ortho  Rose  Spray  (3  in 
1)  and  Fungtrogen.  They  were  pruned 
high,  and  the  flowers  had  more  petals  and 
were  larger  than  when  pruned  low. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  year's  good 
roses  was  the  result  of  my  having  dis- 
carded those  varieties  whose  habits  did 
not  please  me,  but  the  high  pruning  was 
reason  No.  2.  Here  in  California  a  rose 
cannot  stand  being  cut  back  at  just  any 
time  of  year,  because  the  cut  invites 
trouble.  The  fewer  leaves  removed  in  hot 
weather,  the  better  the  bush  grows.  If  I 
cut  a  cane  at  all,  I  cut  it  clear  to  the  base, 
and  I  never  prune  after  growth  starts  in 


spring. 


— Mrs.  H.  Scrutton,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Ever  blooming  Ramblers 

Stephen  F.  Hamblin,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Since  some  of  the  Large-flowered 
Climbers  are  both  hardy  and  recurrent  of 
bloom,  it  would  seem  possible  to  produce 
Ramblers  with  repeated  bloom  in  sum- 
mer and  late  autumn.  So  far  the  results 
of  breeding  have  not  been  striking,  and 
further  work  must  be  done.  The  two  wild 
parents  of  our  Ramblers  are  Rosa  wich- 
uraiana  and  R,  multifloray  the  first  ex- 
emplified by  Dorothy  Perkins  and  the 
second  by  Crimson  Rambler.  But  these 
bloom  only  once,  and  spend  all  summer  in 
making  enormous  new  canes  for  next 
year.  Some  of  this  energy  should  be 
turned  into  flowers. 

Certain  forms  of  the  R.  wichuraiana 
group  do  have  a  scattered  flower  or  two 
in  autumn,  usually  late  in  September  in 
the  North.  The  best  of  these  is  Lady 
Blanche  (Walsh,  1913).  This  variety  does 


give  quite  a  quantity  of  very  double  white 
flow^ers  in  October.  Of  all  the  Walsh  group 
it  is  most  unusual  in  this  character. 

Of  the  R.  multijlora  type,  several  forms 
are  advertised  as  "everblooming."  Flower 
of  Fairfield  (Ludorf,  1909)  is  a  sport  of 
Crimson  Rambler  with  supposed  recur- 
rent bloom.  There  are  some  dark  red 
flowers  in  late  summer,  but  not  many  of 
them.  Hiawatha  Recurrent  (Sauvageot, 
1931)  ofl'ers  the  single  carmine  Hiawatha 
flowers  in  panicles,  but  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  There  have  been  other  "re- 
current Ramblers,"  but  they  make  little 
stir  in  the  rose  world.  There  are  climbing 
forms  of  the  Dwarf  Polyantha  sorts,  as 
CI.  Gloria  Mundi,  CI.  Orleans,  CI.  Rod- 
hatte.  Either  these  remain  dwarf  and 
bloom  like  a  Polyantha,  or  climb  vigor- 
ously and  forget  to  flower  a  second  time. 
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/^o.a  wicburaiana^  one  of  the  Parents  of  the  Dorothy  Perkins  type  of  Rambler 


The  Lambertiana  Ramblers  are  truly 
everblooming  and  very  hardy.   They  give 
elongated  panicles  of  small  single  or  semi- 
doubJe  flowers  at  the  end  of  many  new 
shoots  from  June  to  frost.    The  effect  is 
Ike  giant  panicles  of  Summer  Phlox.   At 
least  25  named  forms  have  been  in  the 
trade,  but  their  popularity  is  waning,  for 
the  Large-flowered  Chmbers  are  far  more 
sho\yy.     Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Lam- 
bertianas    are:    Heinrich    Conrad    Soth 
(Lambert,   1919),  single  rosy  red;  Peter 
Rosegger    (Lambert,    1914),    coral-rose; 
Schiller    (Lambert,     1913),    clear    pink; 
Von   Lihencron  (Lambert,   1916),  white. 
1  heir  parentage  is  very  complex,  but  the 
plants  are  like   Crimson    Rambler  with 
smaller  flowers   (usually  single)   in  very 
large  elongated  panicles. 

The  next  group  shows  some  break  from 
the  R.  muh'iflora  plant.  The  flowers  are 
larger  vyith  fewer  in  the  cluster,  and  the 
foliage  IS  slightly  like  that  of  the  Hybrid 
1  eas,  but  the  plants  not  strong  growers. 


Each   new  shoot  in  summer  terminates 
with  a  cluster  of  flowers,  so  the  Tea  char- 
acter begins  to  show.    Oldest  of  these  is 
Trier  (Lambert,  1904),  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  Aglaia  (a  large  yellow  Multiflora 
cliniber  of  Musk  parentage)  and  Mrs.  R. 
O.  Sharman-Crawford,  HP.    The  flowers 
are  quite  double,  pale  pink,  fading  white, 
like  a  pale  Dorothy  Perkins,  with  some 
continued  bloom.    But  the  plant  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  nor  is  it  as  hardy  as  the 
usual  Ramblers.   There  are  seedlings  and 
sports,  such  as  Louise  Hopkins  (Hopkins, 
1923),  a  very  double,  white  variety.  Trier 
was  used  as  a  parent  again  and  produced 
many  Hybrid  Musk  forms,   truly  ever- 
blooming,  but  not  hardy  where  the  tem- 
perature drops  to  zero. 

Phyllis  Bide  (Bide,  1923),  which  is  a 
hybrid  of  Perle  d'Or,  HPol.  x  Glorie  de 
Uijon  CT.,  IS  the  one  truly  everblooming 
Rambler  with  small  HT.  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  It  flowers  from  June  to 
the  time  of  the  first  hard  frost.  The  color 
IS  a  variable  yellow-pink,  quite  orange  in 


bud,  but  fading  to  pale  pink.  It  is  the 
**Sweetheart'*  size  of  flower,  and  there  are 
always  some  on  the  plant.  Of  course  it  is 
not  quite  as  cold  resistant  as  a  true 
Rambler,  because  there  is  much  Tea  in 
its  parentage.  Souv.  de  Mme.  Jules  Pages 
(Reiter,  1937)  is  similar.  This  was  ob- 
tained by  crossing  Phyllis  Bide  with  the 
small  red  Polyantha,  Eblouissant.  It  is 
very  popular  and  free-blooming  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  originated,  but  must  have 
some  protection  in  zero  winters. 

Chiquita  (Moore,  1937)  is  another 
California  seedling  of  complex  parentage. 
It  was  produced  by  crossing  Sierra  Snow- 
storm with  Miss  Barbara.  It  is  a  Rambler 
with  Cecile  Brunner  flowers  of  orange 
tint,  quite  like  Phyllis  Bide  in  effect.  It  is 
a  strong  grower  and  continuous  bloomer 
in  California,  but  it  is  tender  in  cold  ch- 
mates.  Of  the  trio,  Phyllis  Bide  seems 
hardiest  and  best  for  northern  states.  A 
very  similar  variety  is  Carolyn  Dean 
(R.  S.  Moore,  1941),  which  is  also  a  hy- 
brid of  Miss  Barbara  x  Sierra  Snowstorm, 
and  is  thus  a  sister  of  Chiquita.  It  has 
single  orange-flame  flowers  in  clusters, — a 
Phyllis  Bide  with  single  flowers.  But  this 
variety  is  also  for  mild  climates,  for  very 
cold  winters  slow  it  down  to  a  weak  grower. 
Sierra  Snowstorm  (Moore,  1936)  a  Gloire 
des  Rosomanes  x  Dorothy  Perkins  hy- 
brid, is  of  interest,  for  it  is  truly  recurrent 
of  bloom  and  oiR,  wichuraiana  parentage. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  single,  much 
like  the  wild  R.  wichuraiana,  and  they 
appear  in  small  panicles  all  summer.  In 
New  England  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  strong  grower  or  very  hardy  even 
though  it  is  very  vigorous  in  California. 

The  climbing  forms  of  Cecile  Brunner 
and  of  Clotilde  Soupert  are  strong  and 
persistent  bloomers  in  mild  climates.  In 
regions  with  cold  winters  they  remain 
dwarf,  or  if  they  produce  long  canes  these 
bloom  only  once.  Now  we  have  offered 
climbing  forms  of  some  of  the  larger  Poly- 
antha sorts,  as  Auguste  Kordes  (CI. 
Lafayette)  (red).  Comet  (salmon)  and  CI. 
Eva  Teschendorff  (white).  These  bloom 
well  in  June  (if  not  winterkilled)  and  make 
strong  canes  for  the  next  year,  but  pro- 
duce little  summer  bloom.  In  addition 
there  are  offered  such  varieties  as  Wil- 
helm,  Robin  Hood,  Eva  and  Schwerin,  all 


red  in  color,  and  showing  some  summer 
bloom.  However,  because  of  their  Musk 
ancestry  they  are  tender  in  very  cold 
winters. 

Apparently,  as  yet,  the  recurrent  type 
of  Rambler  is  not  entirely  hardy,  and 
the  truly  hardy  varieties  have  little  sum- 
mer bloom.  The  first  real  union  of  these 
two  characters  of  hardiness  and  repeated 
bloom  is  in  Phyllis  Bide,  and  this  climber 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  northern 
garden  because  of  its  summer  bloom. 

Roses  of  Steel 

Yes,  steel  roses  actually  exist,  and  the 
Society's  office  is  the  present  repository 
of  two  admirable  specimens.  They  were 
made  by  Mr.  Ted  Woods  of  Market 
Street,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey,  who  de- 
scribes his  astonishing  work  as  follows: 

"The  making  and  painting  of  sheet 
steel  roses  has  been  my  hobby  for  years. 
I  have  exhibited  at  many  shows,  the  latest 
being  at  Hearns  Auditorium,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  14th  Street,  New  York,  October 
25  to  November  6.  .  .  .  Some  blooms  that 
I  have  taken  in  to  be  refinished  have 
weathered  the  elements  in  my  front  gar- 
den for  almost  two  years,  and  are  little 
the  worse,  though  they  have  been  at- 
tacked by  hornets,  spiders,  Jap  beetles, 
wind,  snow  and  hot  sunshine." 

Mr.  Woods  is  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  and  has 
quite  perfectly  made  permanent  the 
flowers  he  admires.  While  now  in  the 
sixties,  he  began  in  the  north  of  England 
as  a  ship's  carpenter,  sailed  the  seas  for 
years,  and  eventually  brought  his  family 
from  Lancashire,  England."  He  has  not 
explained  just  how  he  happened  to  take 
up  the  unique  art  of  making  roses  of  metal. 

One  specimen  he  sent  can  easily  be  rec- 
ognized as  Charlotte  Armstrong  in  style, 
and  its  petals  are  beautifully  colored.  The 
leaves  are  not  as  green  as  nature  makes 
them,  but  nevertheless  are  rose  leaves. 
This  strange  art  is  not  only  novel  but  has 
possibilities  for  further  development  and 
use.  Accurate  and  permanent  reproduc- 
tions of  our  present  day  varieties  would 
make  an  interesting  exhibit  100  years 
hence  and  they  would  be  invaluable  for 
identification  purposes. 
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Rosa  urchuraiana,  cnh  of  the  Pakknis  or  the  Dokothv  Pizkk.ns  type  of  Rambler 


The  Lanibcrtiana   Ramblers  are  triilv 
everblooming  and  very  hardy.   They  give 
elongated  panieles  of  small  single  or  semi- 
double  flowers  at  the  end  of  many  new 
shoots  from  June  to  frost.    The  elFect  is 
like  giant  panicles  of  Summer  Phlox.    At 
least  25  named  forms  have  been  in  the 
trade,  but  their  popularity  is  waning,  for 
the  Large-flowered  Climbers  are  far  more 
showy.     Perhaps  the   best   of  the   Lam- 
bertianas    are:    Heinrieh    Conrad    Soth 
(Lambert,    1919),  single  rosv  red;  Peter 
Roscgger    (Lambert,     1914),    coral-rose; 
Schiller    (Lambert,     1913),    clear    pink; 
Von    Lihencron   (Lambert,    1916),  white. 
I  heir  parentage  is  verv  complex,  but  the 
plants   are   like   Crimson    Rambler   with 
smaller   flowers    (usually  single)    in   verv 
large  elongated  panicles. 

The  next  group  shows  some  break  from 
the  H.  multifiora  plant.  The  flowers  are 
larger  \yith  fewer  in  the  cluster,  and  the 
l()liage  IS  slightly  like  that  of  the  Llybrid 
leas,  but  the  plants  not  strong  growers. 


Each    new  shoot   in   summer  terminates 
with  a  cluster  of  flowers,  so  the  Tea  char- 
acter begins  to  show.    Oldest  of  these  is 
frier  (Lambert,  1904),  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  Aglaia  (a  large  vellow  Multifiora 
chniber  of  Musk  parentage)  and  IVIrs.  R. 
Ci.  Sharman-Crawford,  HP.    The  flowers 
jire  quite  double,  pale  pink,  fading  white, 
like  a  pale  Dorothy   Perkins,  with  some 
continued  bloom.    But  the  plant  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  nor  is  it  as  hardy  as  the 
usual  Ramblers.   There  are  seedlings  and 
sports,  such  as  Louise  Hopkins  (Hopkins, 
1923),  a  very  double,  white  varietv.  Trier 
was  used  as  a  parent  again  and  produced 
many   Hybrid    Musk   forms,   truly  ever- 
l)l()()ming,  but  not  hardy  where  the  tem- 
perature drops  to  zero. 

PMlis  Bide  (Bide,  1923),  which  is  a 
Ivvbrid  of  Perle  d'Or,  HPol.  x  Glorie  de 
Uijon  Cr.,  IS  the  one  truly  everblooming 
Rambler  with  small  HT."  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  It  flowers  from  June  to 
the  time  of  the  first  hard  frost.  The  color 
IS  a  variable  yellow-pink,  quite  orange  in 
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bud,  but  fading  to  pale  pink.  It  is  the 
"Sweetheart"  size  of  flower,  and  there  are 
always  some  on  the  plant.  Of  course  it  is 
not  quite  as  cold  resistant  as  a  true 
Rambler,  because  there  is  much  Tea  in 
its  parentage.  Souv.  de  Mme.  Jules  Pages 
(Reiter,  1937)  is  similar.  This  was  ob- 
tained by  crossing  Phyllis  Bide  with  the 
small  red  Polyantha,  Eblouissant.  It  is 
very  popular  and  free-blooming  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  originated,  but  must  have 
some  protection  in  zero  winters. 

Chiquita  (Moore,  1937)  is  another 
California  seedling  of  complex  parentage. 
It  was  produced  by  crossing  Sierra  Snow- 
storm with  Miss  Barbara.  It  is  a  Rambler 
with  Cccile  Brunner  flowers  of  orange 
tint,  quite  like  Phyllis  Bide  in  effect.  It  is 
a  strong  grower  and  continuous  bloomer 
in  California,  but  it  is  tender  in  cold  cli- 
mates. Of  the  trio,  Phyllis  Bide  seems 
hardiest  and  best  for  northern  states.  A 
\ery  similar  variety  is  Carolyn  Dean 
(R.  S.  Moore,  1941),  which  is  also  a  hy- 
brid of  Miss  Barbara  x  Sierra  Snowstorm, 
and  is  thus  a  sister  of  Chiquita.  It  has 
single  orange-flame  flowers  in  clusters, — a 
Phyllis  Bide  with  single  flowers.  But  this 
variety  is  also  for  mild  climates,  for  very 
cold  winters  slow  it  down  to  a  weak  grower. 
Sierra  Snowstorm  (Moore,  1936)  a  Gloire 
des  Rosomanes  x  Dorothy  Perkins  hy- 
brid, is  of  interest,  for  it  is  truly  recurrent 
of  bloom  and  of/?,  wichuraiana  parentage. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  single,  much 
like  the  wild  R.  wichuraiana,  and  they 
appear  in  small  panicles  all  summer.  In 
New  England  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  strong  grower  or  very  hardy  e\en 
though  it  is  very  vigorous  in  California. 

The  climbing  forms  of  Cecile  Brunner 
and  of  Clotilde  Soupert  are  strong  and 
persistent  bloomers  in  mild  climates.  In 
regions  with  cold  winters  they  remain 
dwarf,  or  if  they  produce  long  canes  these 
bloom  only  once.  Now  we  have  ofLered 
climbing  forms  of  some  of  the  larger  Poly- 
antha sorts,  as  Auguste  Kordes  (CI. 
Lafayette)  (red).  Comet  (salmon)  and  CI. 
Eva  Teschendorf  (white).  These  bloom 
well  in  June  (if  not  winterkilled)  and  make 
strong  canes  for  the  next  year,  but  pro- 
duce little  summer  bloom.  In  addition 
there  are  offered  such  varieties  as  Wil- 
helm,  Robin  Hood,  Eva  and  Schwerin,  all 


red  in  color,  and  showing  some  summer 
bloom.  However,  because  of  their  Musk 
ancestry  they  are  tender  in  very  cold 
winters. 

Apparently,  as  yet,  the  recurrent  type 
of  Rambler  is  not  entirely  hardy,  and 
the  truly  hardy  varieties  have  little  sum- 
mer bloom.  The  first  real  union  of  these 
two  characters  of  hardiness  and  repeated 
bloom  is  in  Phyllis  Bide,  and  this  climber 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  northern 
garden  because  of  its  summer  bloom. 

Roses  of  Steel 

\'es,  steel  roses  actually  exist,  and  the 
Society's  office  is  the  present  repository 
of  two  admirable  specimens.  They  were 
made  by  Mr.  Ted  Woods  of  IVlarket 
Street,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey,  who  de- 
scribes his  astonishing  work  as  follows: 

"The  making  and  painting  of  sheet 
steel  roses  has  been  my  hobby  for  years. 
I  have  exhibited  at  many  shows,  the  latest 
being  at  Hearns  Auditorium,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  14th  Street,  New  York,  October 
25  to  November  6.  .  .  .  Some  blooms  that 
I  have  taken  in  to  be  refinished  have 
weathered  the  elements  in  my  front  gar- 
den for  almost  two  years,  and  are  little 
the  worse,  though  they  have  been  at- 
tacked by  hornets,  spiders,  Jap  beetles, 
wind,  snow  and  hot  sunshine." 

Mr.  Woods  is  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  and  has 
c|uite  perfectly  made  permanent  the 
flowers  he  admires.  While  now  in  the 
sixties,  he  began  in  the  north  of  England 
as  a  ship's  carpenter,  sailed  the  seas  for 
years,  and  eventually  brought  his  family 
from  Lancashire,  England."  He  has  not 
explained  just  how  he  happened  to  take 
up  the  uniqucart  of  making  roses  of  metal. 

One  specimen  he  sent  can  easily  be  rec- 
ognized as  Charlotte  Armstrong  in  style, 
and  its  petals  are  beautifully  cok^red.  The 
leaves  are  not  as  green  as  nature  makes 
them,  but  nevertheless  are  rose  lea\'cs. 
This  strange  art  is  not  only  novel  but  has 
possibilities  for  further  development  and 
use.  Accurate  and  permanent  reproduc- 
tions of  our  present  day  varieties  would 
make  an  interesting  exhibit  100  years 
hence  and  they  would  be  invaluable  for 
identification  purposes. 
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Observations  on  resistance  or  suscep- 
tibility to  the  blackspot  disease  were 
made  during  July  and  September.  In  com- 
paring this  report  for  1943  with  a 
similar  one  for  the  preceding  year,  it  will 
be  noted  that  comparatively  few  varieties 
have  changed  their  relative  rank.  Some 
roses  reported  resistant  in  1942  were 
slightly  susceptible  in  1943.  Some  new 
varieties  not  included  last  year  have  been 
added  to  this  list. 

HYBRID  TEAS 
Resistant 


Very 
Boudoir 
Lilette  Mallcrin 
Lucy  Marie 
Mandalay 
McGredy's  Salmon 
Mme.  Jean  Gaujard 
Mme.  Jules  Bouche 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn 


Susceptible 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Bosley 
Neige  Parfuin 
Prince  Bernhard 
Rosaleen  Dunn 
Rose  Bampton 
Shades  of  Autumn 
Ville  de  Paris 


Anne  Vanderbilt 
Charlotte  Armstrong 
Condesa  de  Sastago 
Editor  McFarland 
Flambeau 
Fred  Edmunds 
Heart's  Desire 
King  Boreas 


Lissy  Horstmann 

Lowell  Thomas 

Mary  Hart 

Mirandy 

Mme.  Marie  Curie 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Soeur  Therese 


Very  Slightly  Susceptible 
Comtesse  Vandal  Miss  America 


Dainty  Bess 

Dicksons  Red 

Elite 

Empire  State 

Fama 

Fantastiquc 

Grande  Duchesse  Char 

lotte 
Grenoble 
Kardinal  Piffle 
Katherine  T.  Marshall 
Magic  Red 
M.B. 


Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 

Mrs.  Lovell  Swisher 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 

Narzisse 

Padre 

Pearls.  Buck 

Pink  Princess 

Radio 

Rocket 

Rouge  Mallerin 

Sunkist 

Texas  Centennial 


Adoration 
Betty  Uprichard 
Brandywine 
Break  o'Day 
Bright  Wings 
B.  W.  Price 
California 
Carillon 
Charlotte 
Cynthia  Brooke 
Golden  Harvest 
Hector  Dcane 
Hinrich  Gaede 
Lady  Mandc ville 
Lily  Pons 


Susceptible 

Mark  Sullivan 

Mary  Margaret  McBride 

McGredy's  Sunset 

Mme.  Virgilio  Pirola 

Neville  Chamberlain 

Pan  America 

Patrick  Anderson 

Peach  blow 

Riviera 

Rose  d'Or 

Satan 

Souv.  de  Mme.  Cham- 
bard 

The  Chief 

V  for  Victory 

Yellow  Faience 


Triomphe  Orleanais 
White  Aachen 


POLYANTHAS 
Resistant 
Chatillon 
Echo 
Ruth  Shamburger 

Very  Slightly  Susceptible 
Gruss  an  Aachen  Koralle 

^deal  Red  Sweetheart 

Susceptible 
Poulsen's  Pink 

HYBRID  POLYANTHAS  (FLORIBUNDAS) 

Resistant 
A.  Grille  Mexico 

Holstein  World's  Fair 

Very  Slightly  Susceptible 
Cheer  Pinocchio 

Kirsten  Poulsen  Red  Ripples 

Susceptible 
Donald  Prior  Joyous 

Gypsy  Smiles 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS 
Resistant 
Anna  de  Diesbach  Magna  Charta 

Very  Slightly  Susceptible 
Clio  Mrs.  John  Laing 

Frau  Karl  Druschki         Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
General  Jacqueminot 

Susceptible 
George  Dickson 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Resistant 
Birdie  Blye  Gruss  an  Teplitz 

r.  J.  Grootendorst  Hansa 


Ten  thousand  strong?    We  can  beat  that 

by  June  with  the  string  of  pitchers  and 

pinch  hitters  we  have! 


Restricted  Availability  of  Fermate 

Several  members  of  the  A.  R.  S.  have  evidenced  an  interest  in  "Fermate" 
following  the  appearance  of  the  article  on  this  promising  new  fungicide  on  pages 
108-109  of  the  November-December  issue  of  the  Magazine.  "Fermate"  will 
not  be  generally  available  this  season,  but  a  limited  amount  may  be  released  for 
experimental  use.  It  is  suggested  that  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  conduct 
a  careful  test  and  keep  records  get  in  touch  at  once  with  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Quality  Counts 

This  past  season  it  has  been  particu- 
larly interesting  to  compare  my  bushes 
with  the  same  varieties  blooming  in  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  On  the  whole, 
I  found  those  which  grew  well  there  did 
better  for  me,  but  I  did  have  a  few  sur- 
prises. One  was  the  number  of  older  va- 
rieties which  are  now  scarcely  in  com- 
merce and  yet  bloomed  remarkably  well 
in  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  original  plantings  of  W.  E.  Nicker- 
son  and  Mme.  Nicolas  Aussel  were  so 
outstanding  that  Katherine  Marshall  was 
the  only  newer  variety  that  could  com- 
pare with  them.  Luckily,  these  are  still 
in  commerce,  and  I  have  ordered  some. 
Another  that  is  now  off  the  market  and 
that  definitely  should  be  revived  is  Cap- 
tain F.  Bald.  The  original  plantings  are 
still  in  the  garden.  The  bushes  are  among 
the  healthiest  to  be  seen,  and  there  are 
very  few  reds  that  can  surpass  it  in  pro- 
fuseness.  Surprisingly  enough,  Captain 
F.  Bald  looked  even  better  than  Etoile 
de  Hollande. 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  rose  clubs 
of  the  country  would  do  well  to  visit  their 
public  rose  gardens  in  groups  and  examine 
some  of  the  older  varieties  which  may 
prove  exceptional.  If  a  consensus  of  the 
opinion  resulting  from  these  tours  was 
published  in  the  Magazine,  the  members 
would  get  a  better  idea  of  the  types  best 
suited  for  their  own  locality.  Further- 
more, nurseries  would  have  a  better  basis 
for  keeping  varieties  in  the  trade.  The 
fads  of  the  day  are  soon  forgotten;  the 
varieties  of  real  worth,  regardless  of  age, 
live  on. 

— S.  L.  Baraf,  Neponsit,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


From  a  Puzzled  Nurseryman 

Recently  I  received  an  interesting  order 
for  two  dozen  roses  with  the  following 
specifications:  "They  must  have  long, 
pointed  buds,  with  clear,  non-fading  color, 
be  double,  fragrant  and  have  long-keeping 
qualities.  They  must  grow  on  long  stems, 
have  heavy,  disease-resistant  foliage,  far 
enough  from  the  blooms  to  keep  the  bugs 
from  crawling  from  the  leaves  to  the  flow- 
ers, and  last,  but  not  least,  be  contin- 
uously in  bloom  and  immune  to  all  dis- 
eases and  pests." 

I  have  been  looking  for  such  a  rose  for 
many  years  but  haven't  found  it  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  so  if  you  hear  of  it  running 
loose  in  the  East,  I  would  appreciate  your 
notifying  me! 

— C.  H,  Stocking,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rose  Sunday  at  the  Vatican 

O,  within  my  heart  rejoices 
As  I  watch  the  Golden  Rose 

Showing  lights  from  many  candles. 
While  the  Pope  quietly  goes 

And  blesses  its  fragrant  beauty 
With  the  prayer  he  always  knows. 

As  a  sign  of  joy  and  gladness, 

The  young  priest  bears  the  treasure 

From  the  past  into  the  future. 
Sacrificing  in  full  measure 

Upon  the  altar  of  the  cross. 
While  masses  are  sung  for  pleasure. 

The  Golden  Rose  of  censed  beauty 
Is  passed  on  to  worthy  men — 

The  men  who  lose  themselves  in  duty, 
And  have  hope  to  liwe  again. 

— Phoebe  Patterson,  Chattanooga,  Tcnn. 
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The  Parnel  Rose  Garden,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Rose  Time  in  Auckland 

Syd  R.  Bird,  Henderson,  New  Zealand 


Today,    Sunday,    November    14,    the 
National  Rose  Society  of  New  Zealand 
held  its  Annual  Field  Day  at  the  Auck- 
land Civic  Rose  Garden,  and  most  va- 
rieties  were  at  their  best.    There  were 
blooms    of    President    Herbert    Hoover 
which  must  have  made  visiting  Americans 
feel    mighty    proud    of    this    wonderful 
American  rose.  Talisman  was  also  attract- 
ing all   admirers.     Large   beds   of  Shot 
Silk,  Betty  Uprichard,  Etoilede  Hollande, 
Angele  Pernet  and  Golden  Dawn  were  in 
fine  form.  Smaller  groups  of  Sneur  Therese 
were  so  good  that  nurserymen  will  surely 
be   asked   for  this   high-class  decorative 
next  winter. 

Blooms  of  Condesa  de  Sastago  were 
like  super-sized  Talismans  and  were  an 
inspiring  sight.  EfTekt,  Director  Rubio, 
Dazla,  Padre,  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet, 
Crimson  Glory,  Rouge  Mallerin,  and 
Editor  McFarland  gave  an  excellent  ac- 


count of  themselves.  Gaiety  and  Li  Bures 
nearly  forgotten,  do  splendidly  here. 

At  the  Members'  Display  of  the  Na- 
tional Rose  Society  of  New  Zealand,  of 
which  I  was  one  of  the  judges,  the  rose 
William  Moore  won  the  championship, 
with  that  justly  popular  exhibition  and 
garden  variety,  Una  Wallace,  close  be- 
hind. Crirnson  Glory  was  not  up  to 
standard  this  time,  for  some  reason. 

A  rose  I  want  to  see  more  of  is  Le- 
mania.  So  far  it  is  very  fine,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  perfume  strong  enough  for 
any  lover  of  dark  red  roses.  I  hope  it  will 
reach  the  high  standard  set  by  the  mar- 
velous Crimson  Glory,  which  here  quickly 
makes  a  vigorous  free-flowering  shrub. 
Etoile  de  Hollande  also  blooms  almost  the 
year  round  in  Auckland,  and  its  perfume 
IS  something  to  dream  about. 

Here's  hoping  all  is  well  with  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society.   Good  wishes  for  1944. 


Books  from  Mr.  Hatton's  Library 

thalKed  toThf  r.^'^^'^^  ^-  u"''""  ^"''"^  '^'  '^'^  ^"^  horticultural  books 
SocLtv    -^^^^  Secretary  Hatton  have  been  given  to  the  American  Rose 

society.    1  hose  that  pertain  especially,  or  largely,  to  roses  have  been  added  to  the  loan 
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library.  The  remainder  will  be  kept  for  reference  in  the  Society's  office,  but  they  may 
be  borrowed  on  special  request  by  any  member. 

The  following  JDOoks  have  been  added  to  the  library;  all  numbers  above  104  repre- 
sent new  acquisitions: 

Book  Author  Date 

1.  A  Book  About  Roses Dean  Hole 1911 

3.  Commercial  Rose  Culture Eber  Holmes 1926 

6.  Parsons  on  the  Rose S.  B.  Parsons 1917 

7.  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose  Growing Capt.  George  C.  Thomas 1920 

10.  Roses,  Their  History  and  Development Pemberton 1908 

11.  Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them McFarland's  revision 1924 

12.  Roses  and  Rose  Growing R.  G.  Kingsley 1924 

13.  Roses  for  All  American  Climates Capt.  George  C.  Thomas 1924 

14.  Roses  for  English  Gardens Jekyll  &  Mawley 1902 

15.  Successful  Rose  Culture Chesia  C.  Sherlock 1924 

16.  The  Book  of  the  Rose Rev.  Foster  Melliar 1905 

17.  The  Rose Ellwanger 1912 

18.  The  Rose  Book H.  H.  Thomas 1913 

19.  The  Rose  in  America McFarland 1926 

21.  Roses  and  Their  Culture S.  C.  Hubbard 1926 

23.  Rose  Gardening Hampden 1925 

28.  SuN-DiALS  AND  RosES  OF  Yesterday Alicc  Morse  Earle 1922 

29.  Everblooming  Roses Georgia  Torrey  Drennan 1912 

37.  Select  List  of  Roses  and  Instructions  for  Prun- 

ing Nat.  Rose  Society  (Eng.) .  1935  and  1940 

43.  Modern  Roses  H McFarland 1930 

48.  The  Book  of  Roses Dr.  G.  G.  Lewis 1932 

49.  What  Every  Rose  Grower  Should  Know McFarland 1931 

50.  Modern  Roses  in  Australasia B.  V.  Rossi 1930 

59a.  The  Rose  Garden.  Tenth  Edition W.  Paul 1903 

63.  The  Amateur  Gardener's  Rose  Book Dr.  Julius  Hoffmann 1905 

70.  Bigger  and  Better  Roses  for  Garden,  House,  and 

Exhibition Major  G.  F.  Mappin 1935 

(Both  English  and  American  Editions) 

79.  Roses  of  the  World  in  Color J.  Horace  McFarland 1936 

90.  Roses H.  R.  Darlington 1911 

92.  A  Book  of  Roses J.  Ramsbottom 1939 

(With  plates  in  color  by  Redout  e) 
101.  The  Scented  Garden Eleanor  Sinclair  Rhode 1936 

104.  Roses John  Sahlender 

105.  How  to  Grow  Roses Robert  Pyle 1925 

106.  The  Plant  Doctor Cynthia  Westcott 1937 

107.  China,  Mother  of  Gardens E.  H.  Wilson 1929 

108.  Planting  Hunting  Vol.  1  &  2 E.  H.  Wilson 1927 

109.  The  Gardener's  Friend  and  other  Pests Chappell  &  Hunt 1931 

110.  More  Aristocrats  of  the  Garden E.  H.  Wilson 1928 

111.  Aristocrats  of  the  Garden E.  H.  Wilson 1926 

Volumes  that  will  be  kept  for  reference  in  the  office: 

Book  Author  Date 

HoRTus  Second L.  H.  Bailey  and  Ethel  Zoe  Bailey . .  1941 

My  Growing  Garden McFarland 1915 

Truly  Rural Richardson  Wright 1935 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums Alex  Cumming,  Jr 1939 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany Asa  Gray 1874 

The  Living  Pageant  of  the  Nile Robert  Forrest  Wilson 1924 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts Mabel  Osgood  Wright 1928 

Our  Gardens S.  Reynolds  Hale 1899 

A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country R.  A.  Willmott 1928 

Ernest  H.  Wilson,  Plant  Hunter Edward  Farrington 1931 

America's  Greatest  Garden,  The  Arnold 

Arboretum E.  H.  Wilson 1925 

The  Winter  Diversions  of  a  Gardener Richardson  Wright 1934 

Pioneers  of  Plant  Study Ellison  Hawks 1928 

New  England  Wild  Flowers William  Whitman  Bailey 1897 

A  Year  in  My  Garden Prof.  Paul  W.  Dempsey 

From  a  Sunset  Garden Sydney  B.  Mitchell 1932 

Another  Garden  Notebook Alfred  Putz 1935 
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THE  AMERICAN  ROSE   MAGAZINE 

Review  of  Views 


1    have  been  asked  by  the  editor  to 
inaugurate   a    new    department    in    the 
American  Rose  Magazine.  For  each  issue, 
I   will  take  down  at  random   from   my 
library  shelves  a  volume  of  an  old  Annual. 
This  I  will  check  over  carefully  and  sub- 
mit my  findings  in  the  form  of  a  brief  re- 
view   for    the    benefit    of    the    readers. 
There  are  no  doubt   many  subjects   in 
the  books  that  will  appeal  to  the  new 
members    and    many    members   of  long 
standing  in  the  Society  may  find  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  rereading  some  of  these 
older  Annuals. 

The  1939  American  Rose  Annual.* 

For  the  rose  grower,  be  he  one  of  many 
years  of  experience  or  the  rankest  ama- 
teur, this  issue  of  the  Annual  has  much  of 
interest.  There  are  articles  on  rose  grow- 
ing in  many  parts  of  this  continent,  in 
different  climates,  and  under  varied  soil 
conditions.  "Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the 
Far  North"  tells  of  roses  flourishing  in  a 
latitude  of  40°.  "Dry-Weather  Roses," 
**Roses  in  the  Desert,"  and  "Real  Garden 


Roses  for  the  South"  describe  methods 
evolved  by  amateurs  for  their  respective 
localities. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  just  how 
/OSes  are  propagated  and  produced  read 
"A  Study  of  the  Hybridization  and  Hered- 
ity of  Roses"  by  Jean  Gaujard,  successor 
to  the  late  Pernet-Ducher,  and  "Pioneer- 
ing Among  the  Roses"  by  our  own  M.  H. 
Horvath  of  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Pest  cont  is  treated  thoroughly  in 
"Fungicides  r  Roses"  by  L.  M.  Massey 
of  Cornell  \  iiversity  and  in  reports  on 
the  Rose  Midge  by  both  amateurs  and 
professionals.  Dr.  Weigel  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
contributors  in  this  series. 

All  this  and  many  more  worthwhile 
features  are  to  be  found  in  the  1939  An- 
nual. In  fact,  I  became  so  absorbed  in 
rereading  this  copy  that  I  had  difficulty 
in  finding  the  time  to  write  the  review. 
Pleasant  and  profitable  reading  to  you  all. 
—The  Rose  Hobbyist,  Newark,  N.  J. 

♦Copies  of  the  1939  Annual  are  still  available 
from  the  American  Rose  Society,  postpaid  for 
.pi  .vH). 


There  was  a  man,  so  I've  been  told, 
Who  had  some  roses  fair. 
He  knew  their  names,  he  loved  them  well. 
He  gave  them  every  care. 

One  day  an  Idea  came  to  him, 
This  man  so  wondrous  wise. 
He  said  'Til  gather  fame  and  wealth, 
I  II  start  to  hybridize. 

"Til  show  the  world  the  greatest  rose 

That  It  has  ever  seen. 

And  maybe  I  will  be  the  first 

To  find  a  blue  or  green. 

"ril  get  a  patent  on  it  first 

And  some  pretentious  name. 

And  have  some  gaudy  pictures  made 

To  advertise  the  same." 

Chromosomes  and  genes  and  such 
To  him  were  simply  rot. 
He  knew  that  he  was  just  as  smart 
As  Nicolas  or  Dot. 

And  so  he  started  on  his  quest 
To  breed  the  wonder  rose. 
He  hybridized  ten  thousand  blooms 
From  fifty  different  rows. 

He  crossed  the  yellows  with  the  reds, 
The  pmks  and  whites  as  well. 
He  planted  seeds  in  miles  of  pots 
Which  made  his  greenhouse  swell. 


THE  DIZZY  HYBRIDIZER 


But  when  in  spring  the  blooms  came  out 

There  was  no  ecstasy. 

For  not  a  one  was  worth  a  hoot 

As  he  could  plainly  see. 

But  when  the  summer  came  again. 

Hi*  faith  undaunted  still, 

H^  crossed  and  crossed  and  crossed  some  more 

Though  his  results  were  nil. 

Year  after  year  this  luckless  wight 
Qontinues  on,  they  say. 
And  even  now  can't  understand 
Why  they  come  out  that  way. 

Now  accidents  sometimes  occur, 
And  you  may  find  a  gem 
By  crossing  blindly  in  the  dark 
With  this  and  that  and  them. 

But  if  you  know  your  Mendel  well, 
And  your  genetics,  too. 
Your  chromosomes  and  genes  and  such 
Will  mean  a  lot  to  you. 

So  study,  don't  depend  on  luck, 
With  all  the  brains  you've  got 
And  you  may  equal  Mallerin 
Or  Per  net  or  a  Dot. 

— The  Poet  Roseate 


As  a  courtesy  to  your  friends,  invite  them  to 
become  members  of  the  A.  R.  S. 


The 
/American  Rose  Magazine 


VOL.  V,  No.  8 


MAR. -APR.,  1944 


C.  R.  McGlNNES 
Treasurer  American  Rose  Society  1941  - 1944 
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Carrying  On 


Harry  L.  Erdman,  President 

We  have  again  lost  a  good  friend  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  our  Society  in  the 
death  of  Treasurer  C.  R.  McGinnes  who 
passed  away  at  his  home  near  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  on  February  21,  1944.    He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  host  of  close 
friends,  and  I  know  I  am  carrying  out  the 
wishes   of  every   member   in   conveying 
to    his    family,  and    especially  to  Mrs. 
McGinnes  whom  many  of  you  know,  our 
sincerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Ernest  Vize,  814  Parr  Place,  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  to 
complete  Mr.  McGinnes'  unexpired  term 
Since  Mr.  Vize  is  Comptroller  of  the 
Berks  County  Trust  Company  of  Read- 
ing, he  IS  well  qualified  to  handle  the 
hnances  and  investments  of  the  Society. 
He  has  been  a  member  for  13  years  and 
has  served  as  President  of  the  Reading 
Rose  Society,  which  is  a  sustaining  club 
member. 

At  a  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Trustees 
held  in  Harrisburg  on  February  12,  it  was 
telt  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting  this  summer.    Since 
there  are  a  number  of  matters  that  require 
the   consideration   of  the   Society   as   a 
whole,  It  was  decided  that  we  should  hold 
such  a  meeting  sometime  before  Septem- 
ber   10,    1944,    in   either   Harrisburg   or 
Hershey,  whichever  community  can  pro- 
vide   the    best    accommodations    under 
present  conditions.  Definite  plans  and  de- 
tails will  be  announced  later. 

The  Secretary-Editor  was  authorized  to 
discontinue  the  advertising  in  the  Annual 


and  to  accept  it  in  the  Magazine  as  soon 
as  practical  arrangements  can  be  made. 
The  question  of  monthly  publication  of 
the  Magazine  was  also  discussed,  but  it 
was  decided  that  we  continue  the  bi- 
n:onthly  publication  for  the  present  be- 
cause of  restrictions  on  paper,  etc. 

Cornell  University  was  again  allotted 
the  sum  of  $200  for  the  continuance  of 
rose  investigations  conducted  there.  Au- 
thority was  given  to  develop  a  series  of 
lectures  illustrated  with  Kodachrome 
slides  to  be  used  at  meetings  of  local 
societies  and  garden  clubs. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
study  the  Test  Garden  problem  and  sub- 
mit suggestions  or  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  this  program.  The 
suggestion  of  offering  prizes  for  obtaining 
memberships  was  rejected.  As  President, 
I  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  membership 
committee.  These  instructions  are  now 
being  carried  out  and  you  are  asked  to 
volunteer  your  services  on  the  committee 
through  your  district  councilor. 

I  extend  greetings  to  the  293  of  you  who 
have  joined  the  Society  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February  of  this  year.  It 
IS  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you,  and  while  I 
know  your  association  in  the  Society  will 
help  to  increase  your  pleasure  ingrowing 
roses,  I  hope  that  you  will  offer  helpful 
suggestions  for  improving  the  work  of  the 
Society. 

The  American  Rose  Society  has  been 
honored  by  the  request  to  appoint  a 
representative  on  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion which  will  determine  a  recipient  for 
the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Garden  and  Horti- 
culture Award  of  $1000  and  a  gold  medal. 
Your  Secretary,  Dr.  Allen,  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  will  meet  with  the  committee. 


Please  Correct  your  Copy 

Dr.  E.  W.  Burt  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  writes:  *Tn  the  Proof 
of  the  Pudding  in  the  1944  Annual  I 
there  is  an  error  which  is  probably  due 
^u  "?j  P^^^  handwriting,  but  which 
should  be  corrected  in  justice  to  the 
rose  as  well  as  to  me. 

"In  reporting  Brownell's  Orange 
Everglow,  I  wrote,  Tt  does  rebloom;' 
but  in  the  Annual  it  reads,  *It  does  no^ 
rebloom.'  " 


3ln  Mtntomm 


Clyde  R.  McGinnes,  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  died  at  his  home 
in  Cumru  Township  near  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  21,  1944,  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  "Mac"  as  he  was  known 
to  his  friends  and  business  associates  al- 
ways possessed  a  love  for  growing  things, 
particularly  roses.  He  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  the  South  where  his  father  taught 
him  plant  lore  and  where  he  learned  to 
love  nature. 

As  a  young  man,  he  started  his  first 
rose  garden  in  his  backyard,  where  he  had 
space  for  about  100  plants.  One  of  the 
varieties  in  this  early  garden  of  which 
he  was  particularly  fond,  was  Bessie 
Brown. 

In  1926,  he  moved  to  the  country  and 
started  his  present  hillside  rose  garden, 
which  now  contains  one  of  the  finest  pri- 
vate collections  of  roses  in  the  country, 
among  which  are  many  rare  shrub,  species, 
and  old  tea  roses,  as  well  as  hybrid  per- 
petual, polyantha,  climber,  and  many  old 
and  new  hybrid  tea  varieties.  The  garden 
contains  some  5,000  rose  plants  in  over 
2,000  varieties.  It  covers  11  acres  and 
has,  besides  roses,  a  fine  collection  of 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  ornamental  flow- 
ering trees,  evergreens,  and  perennials. 
Varieties  not  obtainable  in  this  country 
were  imported  from  Ireland,  France, 
England,  and  Holland. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Rose 
Society   of   England,   and  the  Canadian 


tS^' 


Rose  Society;  served  as  Trustee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  for  many  years, 
and  since  1941  was  its  Treasurer. 

He  assisted  in  editing  the  section  on 
rose  species  in  the  latest  edition  of 
"Standardized  Plant  Names"  working 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  built  up  an  extensive 
library  on  the  rose,  importing  many  rare 
and  out-of-print  books  on  rose  growing 
and  gardening  from  English  book  shops. 

The  Reading  Rose  Society  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  his  enthusiasm.  He  organized 
this  Society  in  1932,  with  a  very  small 
group  of  local  people,  and  in  1941  was  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  a 
Municipal  Rose  Garden  in  Reading's 
City  Park. 

He  followed  his  rose-growing  interest 
entirely  as  an  amateur,  solely  for  the  love 
of  the  rose.  During  his  lifetime  he  came 
to  know  many  famous  persons  in  the  rose 
world  and  prized  highly  his  associations 
with  them.  Many  of  these  became  close 
personal  friends  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  his  garden. 

Through  the  years  he  had  the  devotion 
and  able  assistance  of  his  wife  in  caring 
for  his  roses.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  his 
friends  to  know  that  she  will  continue  to 
maintain  his  famous  garden. 

In  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  "Mac"  will 
live  on  and  continue  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  who  love  roses. 

— Ernest  Vize,  Reading,  Pa. 
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Mr.  McGinnes*  Hillside  Garden 
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Roses  in  the  Garden  Picture 

Virginia  G.  Cavendish,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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Of  all  the  material  available  for  building 
outdoor    pictures,  no   plant  family  pre- 
sents so  many  possibilities  as  that  of  the 
rose.    No  matter  what  the  effect  desired, 
there  is  in  the  large  rose  assemblage  a 
plentiful   array   of  suitable   subjects   for 
the  most  exacting  demands.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  the  climate,  be  it  hot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry,  severe  or  mild,  whether  the  soil 
be  sweet  or  sour,  sandy,  loamy  or  clayey, 
there    are    always   roses  that  will  make 
themselves  at  home  there. 

If  a  ground  cover  is  wanted,  nothing  is 
more  effective  than  the  Climber  Mermaid, 
with  its  polished  foliage  and  its  dramatic 
and  recurring  blossoms.   And  if  there  is  a 
pool  nearby  where  its  beauty  may  be  re- 
flected, and  its  petals  drop  and  float,  then 
the  effect  is  sheer  magic.    In  more  severe 
climates  where  Mermaid  is  not  depend- 
ably   hardy,    the    old    Aviateur  Bleriot 
serves  the  same  purpose  exceedingly  well, 
and  provides  exceedingly   fragrant,  soft 
apricot  blossoms  to  enliven  its  burnished 
foliage.    If  color  is  wanted  later  on  in  the 
season,  thrifty  perennials  such  as  the  fall 
asters,  day-lilies  and  bee-balm  will  live 
happily  in  the  spaces  between  the  ram- 
bling canes,  to  contribute  their  color  at  the 
desired   time,   while   not   detracting  one 
whit  from  the  effect  of  the  roses  at  any 
time. 

Many  of  the  Polyanthas  make  excel- 
lent hedges,  the  choice  of  variety  depend- 
ing on  the  scale  of  the  planting.  Gruss  an 
Aachen  is  excellent  for  a  low  hedge,  w  hile 
varieties   like    Betty    Prior   or   Holstein 
serve  admirably  for  a  higher  hedge.  They 
give  a   long  and   unremitting  period  of 
beautilul  bloom,  well  suited  for  cutting. 
For  early  spring  pictures,   nothing  is 
more  charming  than  the  soft  yellow^  foun- 
tain of  Rosa  Hugonis,  underplanted  with 
bronze    and    wine-red    pansies.    For  the 
much  sought  after  summer  bloom  in  the 
shrub  border,  Joyous  Cavalier,  Eva,  F.  J. 
Grootendorst  and  others  will   furnish  a 
long  period  of  interest.     For  specimens 
standing  alone  on  the  lawn,  many  of  the 
species  roses  are  invaluable.    For  winter 
interest,  the  red  bark  of  R.  Hugonis  and 
the  showy  fruits  of  types  like  R.  canina 
and  R.  multiflora  are  useful— prolonging 


the  garden  picture  through  the  dull  days 
of  winter. 

Where  fragrance  is  a  particular  de- 
sideratum the  far-too-seldom  planted 
Climber,  Evangeline,  vies  with  the  wild 
grape  bloom  for  pulse-stirring  honors, 
while  R.  Eglanteria  brings  enchantment 
to  hot  summer  mornings  with  its  subtle 
aroma.  For  the  flower  arranger,  there  is 
the  wine-red  foliage  of  R.  rubrijolia,  the 
black  fruits  of  R,  spinosissima,  the  long 
slim  buds  of  Mermaid  and  the  varied 
blooms  of  the  many  hybrid  teas,  afl  adding 
up  to  a  wealth  of  color  and  form  and  a 
richness  of  material  found  in  few  other 
plant  groups. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  a  back- 
ground or  a  boundary,  and  here  the  use  of 
climbing  roses  is  particularly  happy.  The 
less-rampant  varieties  such  as  Jacotte  and 
Gardenia,  grown  on  tall  posts  with  rope 
swags    between,    achieve    new    beauty, 
while  their  more  obstreperous  fellows  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way  if  severe  pruning 
IS  practised.   If  additional  color  is  desired 
Heavenly  Blue  morning-glories  wifl  team 
happily  with  the  roses  on  the  posts,  and 
will  twine  along  the  swags  to  produce  an 
exciting  rhythm  in  the  garden  picture. 
This  type  of  garden  enclosure  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  effectively  delimiting  the  gar- 
den area,  without  cutting  off  the  air  cir- 
culation. 

Many  of  us  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  an  unsightly  wall  w  hich  mars 
our  garden  plan,  and  we  may  have  be- 
moaned our  inability  to  cover  it  suflficient- 
ly  with  foliage  to  soften  or  subdue  it. 
Here    we   can   take   a   lesson    from    the 
English,  and  tram  Silver  Moon  flat  on  the 
offending  surface,  taking  care  to  secure 
the  prodigiously  thrifty  canes  very  firmly, 
^'^.fn.  amazingly  short  time  the  entire 
wall  will  be  covered  with  gorgeous  foliage, 
and   our   ugly  duckling  will   have  blos- 
somed into  a  glamorous  swan! 

But,  though  the  uses  of  the  rose  are 
inhnite  it  is  in  the  realm  of  the  teas  and 
the  hybrid  teas  that  the  richest  garden 
pictures  can  be  created.  From  the  first 
bronze  foliage  in  the  early  spring  through 
the  lush  bloom  of  June,  the  smaller 
blossoms  of  summer,  and  the  resurgence 


of  bloom  in  the  fall,  the  exquisite 
forms,  the  glorious  colors  and  the  soft 
fragrance  of  the  teas  and  their  hybrid 
cousins  bring  joy  to  the  rose  lover  and 
the  uninitiated  alike.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy, 
Soeur  Therese,  The  Doctor,  Edith  Nellie 
Perkins,  Etoile  de  HoIIande,  Mme. 
Cochet-Cochet — these  and  many  an- 
other intriguing  name  sing  a  pied-piper 
song  of  enchantment  that  makes  any  who 
listen  deaf  to  all  but  that  siren  tune. 

And  so,  whatever  you  would  plant,  or 
where,  there  are  roses  to  fill  your  every 
need,  and  in  abundance. 


The  Errant  Memory 

The  enjoyment  of  growing  roses  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  keeping  plant  records, 
so  that  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  and  development  of  each 
individual  plant  under  certain  treatments 
and  conditions  can  be  secured.  The 
records  should  include  a  list  of  the  varie- 
ties planted,  a  schedule  of  operations  and 
the  weather  conditions,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  should  be  simple  and  easy  to 
keep. 

In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
when  the  plants  in  any  garden  were 
watered,  sprayed,  fertilized,  etc.,  a  set  of 
forms  can  be  drawn  up.  These  should 
have  spaces  for  filling  in  the  number  and 
name  of  the  variety,  where  obtained, 
when  and  where  planted,  when  and  with 
what  fed  and  sprayed,  when  watered, 
when  pruned,  and  its  production. 

As  it  is  very  easy  to  under-  or  over- 
estimate the  attention  given  to  the  plants 
or  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, the  keeping  of  records  will  show  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  various  opera- 
tions and  whether  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  rainfall  exists,  together  with  an  in- 
telligent check-up  on  the  plant  growth. 
This  enables  one  to  give  corrective  meas- 
ures if  necessary,  to  offset  any  unsatis- 
factory development. 

Besides  being  of  great  assistance  in 
the  improved  culture  of  roses,  the  keeping 
of  plant  records  is  the  best  possible  way 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
rose;  to  gain  an  increased  knowledge, 
love  and  enjoyment  of  roses  and  to  have 
lots  of  fun  in  the  adventure. 

— Harry  E.  Lindley,  Yukon,  Florida 


A  Rose  Garden  as  a  Memorial? 

Inevitably,  as  the  World  War  proceeds, 
American  communities  will  want  to  do 
honor  to  those  who  have  given  **the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion"  for  their  coun- 
try. It  has  been  suggested  that,  suitably 
located  and  with  assured  maintenance,  a 
rose  garden  is  a  most  admirable  memorial. 

The  American  Rose  Society  offers  its 
good  offices  in  this  respect.  Those  who 
consider  a  rose  garden  for  memorial  pur- 
poses need  to  take  into  account  first  a 
suitable  location  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  many  people  in  the  community 
thus  to  be  dignified.  It  should  also  be 
permanent,  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
means  that  instead  of  being  given  over  to 
the  less  permanent  hybrid  tea  roses,  it 
could  well  have  a  frame  of  species  and 
hardy  climbing  roses,  so  that  there  would 
be  year-round  dignity  and  beauty. 

It  will  be  wise  for  those  who  are  con- 
templating a  rose  garden  as  a  memorial, 
to  communicate  with  the  nearest  land- 
scape architect  and  intelligently  consider 
proposed  locations  and  prepare  designs. 
It  is  always  desirable  that  such  a  garden 
(and  there  should  be  hundreds  of  them) 
reflect  the  best  practicable  design  and 
methods  of  landscape  art.  Members  who 
have  at  hand  the  Cumulative  Index  will 
find  on  page  15  of  that  painstaking  work  a 
long  list  of  places  in  which  such  gardens 
have  already  been  established.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Consulting  Rosarians  can  also 
be  used,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  the  use 
of  the  data  thus  suggested,  plus  the  Loan 
Library,  full  and  adequate  information 
can  readily  be  obtained. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  Emeritus 

The  Human  Side  of  Roses 

Private  First  Class  A.  W.  Raymond  is 
stationed  with  the  Army  in  Ireland,  but 
that  didn't  stop  him  from  sending  flowers 
to  his  wife  and  their  new-born  son  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

When  Private  Raymond  was  informed 
that  he  soon  was  to  become  a  father,  he 
appealed  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
"Please  do  me  the  special  favor  of  sending 
my  wife  three  roses,  red  ones,  the  day 
after  she  has  her  baby,"  he  wrote.  The 
roses  arrived  at  the  Reading  home  of  the 
soldier's  family  when  Alfred,  Jr.,  was  two 
davs  old. 
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Meeting  Shortages  of  Spray  Materials 

L.  M.  Massey,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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Continuing  shortages  of  materials  and 
restrictions  in  their  use  complicate  the 
problem  of  disease  and  insect  control  in 
the  rose  garden,  and  the  situation  will 
probably  get  worse  before  it  is  better. 
But  far  from  being  cornered  the  gardener 
can  still  provide  his  plants  with  adequate 
protection  if  he  will  face  the  problem,  do 
a  bit  of  planning,  and  make  proper  use  of 
the  materials  available  to  him. 

The  supply  situation  is  even  more 
difficult  than  it  was  last  year.  Rotenone 
and  pyrethrum  are  now  practically  off  the 
market,  and  copper  materials  and  lead 
arsenate  are  less  plentiful.  Dealers' 
stocks  are  low,  small  lots  of  certain  chemi- 
cals are  hard  to  find,  and  shipping  diffi- 
culties have  increased. 

So  much  for  our  difficulties.  On  the 
credit  side,  supplies  of  sulfur  and  nicotine 
are  plentiful  and  these  old,  reliable  ma- 
terials will  go  far  towards  meeting  our 
disease  and  insect  control  problems.  We 
can  probably  get  lead  arsenate,  so  the 
picture  is  not  too  black  after  all,  but  it  is 
urgent  that  orders  be  placed  early  and 
immediate  delivery  accepted. 

It  is  essential  that  we  make  proper  use 
of  what  we  have  and  avoid  false  economy. 
Proper  timing,  the  key  to  success  with  all 
materials,  now  becomes  more  important 
than  ever,  and  there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise in  thoroughness  of  application. 
Adequate  protection  demands  complete 
coverage  of  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
To  attempt  economy  by  using  reduced 
quantities  or  dosages  will  probably  mean 
wasting  what  we  do  use. 

The  gardener  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  essential  features  presented  by  each 
disease  and  pest  with  respect  to  its  con- 
trol.   Up-to-date  information  on  most  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  Annuals  and 
Magazine;  and  if  not  there,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  your  State  Experiment  Station 
will  bring  prompt  replies  to  your  ques- 
tions.    You  will  know  from  past   expe- 
rience what  pests  and  diseases  regularly 
must  be  met.    Thus  your  procedure  is 
clearly  outlined.    Success  is  determined 
by  the  skill,  understanding  and  persis- 
tence with  which  the   necessary  control 
measures  are  carried  out. 


Perhaps  a  few  reminders  will  be  help- 
ful.   For  black-spot  control  a  protective 
coating  of  the  fungicide  must  be  on  the 
leaves,  both  surfaces,  in  advance  of  each 
and  every  period  when  the  foliage  is  wet 
continuously    for    six    hours    or    longer. 
This   means   spraying   or   dusting   before 
rains.    In  all  spraying,  and  especially  for 
mildew,   a  good   wetting  and   spreading 
agent  should  be  incorporated  in  the  spray. 
Rust  control   is  especially  exacting  with 
respect  to  timing  and  thoroughness; ap- 
plications of  dust  or  spray  should  begin 
with  the  development  of  the  first  leaves 
following  the  dormant  season  during  which 
the  plants  are  pruned  and  the  old  leaves 
systematically  removed. 

In  most  gardens  two  or  more  infesta- 
tions of  aphids  may  be  expected  annually. 
The    key    to    control  is  alertness  in  de- 
tecting the  very  first  lice  to  appear  so 
that  you  may  at  once  strike  hard  by  mak- 
ing two  or  three  thorough  applications  of 
spray  or  dust,  at  three-day  intervals,  to 
kill  them  before  they  multiply.    To  use 
nicotine  or  other  contact  insecticide  in  all 
applications   of  spray    or   dust,  whether 
needed  or  not,  is  wasteful  and  expensive. 
Use  It  only  if,  and  when,  needed.   Unless 
you  have  a  chewing-insect  problem,  you 
do  not  need  a  stomach  poison  such  as  lead 
arsenate. 

Proper   timing   for   disease  control   is 
exacting    and    depends    much     on    the 
weather.    Even  so,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  select  the  best  time  for  any  given  ap- 
plication.   Dusting  is  best  done  in  the 
early  morning  or  evening  when  the  air  is 
quiet.     Sprays   are   best   applied   in   the 
morning  during  rising  temperatures.  Nic- 
otine sprays  and  dusts  are  most  effective 
if  applied  when  the  temperature  is  80°  F. 
or  higher. 

Finally  the  life  of  your  sprayer  or 
duster  can  be  extended  by  keeping  it 
clean  and  in  first-class  repair.  You  prob- 
ably cannot  get  a  new  one  for  the  dura- 
tion, but  you  can  get  repair  parts. 


Progress  in  Rose  Investigations 

A.  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 


Say  It  with  roses:  A  red  rose  means  love;  a 
white  rose,  innocence;  a  pink  rose,  beauty  or 

r^lc^^*  ^^^"""^  ''°^^'.  ^"®''*^®  *^^  jealousy;  a  dark 
cnmson  rose,  mourning. 


Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  all  trained 
workers  to  war  industries  or  to  the  armed 
forces,  the  Experiment  Station  is  never- 
theless continuing  its  study  of  garden 
roses  on  a  streamlined  basis.  The  com- 
pletion of  two  experiments  has  made  it 
possible  to  remove  a  large  number  of 
bushes  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  needed  to  properly  care  for  the  ex- 
perimental plots. 

The  results  of  certain  cultural  experi- 
ments were  published  in  Bulletin  334  in 
1941.  This  is  to  be  followed  in  the  near 
future  by  a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  a 
study  to  check  Mallerin's  report  on  the 
control  of  black-spot  through  the  use  of 
potash  fertilizer.  Started  in  1938,  the  tests 
included  more  than  1500  bushes  of  hybrid 
tea  and  floribunda  roses. 

Another  publication  is  being  prepared 
on  Roses  and  Weather.  This  study, 
covering  the  period  from  1938  through 
1943,  included  roses  of  five  types  and 
numerous  varieties.  Observations  are 
confined  to  conditions  at  Blacksburg. 

Growth  Habits  of  Roses  is  the  subject 
of  another  paper,  now  being  considered 
for  publication.  This  study  is  an  attempt 
to  show  by  silhouettes  the  relative  shapes 
of    numerous    shrub    varieties    growing 


under  like  conditions  at  Blacksburg.  In- 
formation on  flowering  habits,  foliage, 
and  diseases  is  arranged  in  tabular  form. 

Plans  for  the  post-war  period  are  pro- 
gressing in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Ad- 
ditional land  has  been  set  aside  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  rose  experiments,  the 
changes  to  be  made  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit.  In  order  to  make  the  rose  work  as 
efl^ective  as  possible,  a  new  plan  is  being 
made  for  the  entire  area.  This  plan  will 
permit  a  more  uniform  grouping  of  the 
roses,  which  will  not  only  simplify  the 
matter  of  keeping  records,  but  will  also 
render  the  whole  planting  more  interest- 
ing to  visitors.  Species  roses  from  various 
states  will  be  featured   in  one  section. 

The  extensive  rose  experiments  at 
Blacksburg  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  following 
nurserymen: 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  Calif.;  Bob- 
bink  «&  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  Bosley  Nurs- 
ery, Mentor,  O.;  The  Conard-Pyle  Company, 
West  Grove,  Pa.;  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Howard  &  Smith,  Montebello,  Calif.;  Jack- 
son &  Perkins  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y.;  Para- 
mount Nurseries,  West  Grove,  Pa.;  Stell  Nursery 
Company,  Tyler,  Tex.;  Verhalen  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Scottsville,  Tex.;  Virginia  Rose  Gardens, 
HoIIins,  Va. 
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New  Dawn  in  Mr.  McGinnes*  Garden 
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Meet  The  New  Trustees 


JUDGE  E.  P.  MILLS 
Shreveport,  La. 

Judge  Mills  was  born  at  Falls  Church,  Vir- 
ginia. After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Washington,  p.  C,  George  Washington  and  Tu- 
n"^'  )r'7'vcrsities,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Hittsiield,  Massachusetts,  and  later  in  Louisiana. 
He  practiced  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  until  1920 
when  he  was  appointed  District  Judge,  an  ofTice 
that  he  holds  at  present.  He  married  Nell  Col- 
bert of  Gibsland,  Louisiana. 

During  the  first  World  War,  he  served  as  a 
Major  in  the  Infantry.  Being  interested  in  city 
improvement,  he  worked  as  Director  of  the 
bhreveport  Beautification  Foundation. 

Five  years  ago  he  gave  up  golf  for  roses  and 
has  never  regretted  the  swap.  He  says  that  every- 
body  beat  him  at  golf,  but  not  so  in  growing  roses. 
Now  et  s  give  him  a  chance  to  talk:  "I  have 
achieved  my  ambition  to  demonstrate  that  fine 
roses  can  be  grown  in  the  deep  South.  Of  course, 

Im  t  I'^u  ^^f '^  ''''^"y  failures,  but  my  garden  of 
6(){)  healthy  plants  includes  practically  all  of  the 
very  best  proven  varieties.  It  has  encouraged 
many  others  to  take  up  the  pleasant  recreation. 

•  I  uT^  •  ."""w^^^  American  Rose  Society  an 
invaluable  aid.  My  rose  education  has  come  from 
reading  the  books  in  its  library,  the  magazines 
and  annuals,  current  and  back,  and  many  rose 
trips  to  the  gardens  of  its  members. 

••I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  elected  a  trustee 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  my  hmitations  will 
try  hard  to  be  of  some  value  to  the  Society." 

The  fragrance  of  the  "Tea"  rose  suggests  the 
odor  of  crushed  fresh  tea  leaves. 


J.  HENRY  JOHNSON 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

XI  *l^  ^V/?''y  Johnson  was  born  near  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  His  parents  were  Robert  N.  and  Louise 
h ranees  Johnson  and  his  ancestry  was  English 
and  Scottish.  After  growing  up  on  a  farm,  he  en- 
tered the  retail  drug  business  early  in  life,  studied 
pharmacy,  and  was  registered  as  a  pharmacist  in 
Ohio.  He  was  married  to  Maud  Esther  Blank  of 
bpringheld,  Ohio. 

•  I^'1'^*'^A  "f^^'^  became  a  life  insurance  salesman 
in  \^m  A  tew  years  later  he  became  Oklahoma 
Mate  Manager  for  a  leading  eastern  life  insurance 
company  and  continued  in  that  post  for  thirty 
years  He  served  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Lite  Underwriters  Association  for  several  years 
and  held  offices,  including  the  first  vice-presi- 
dency, in  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. He  now  has  retired  from  active  business. 
He  continues  however,  as  a  member  of  the  board 
ol  directors  of  a  national  bank  and  as  president  of 
a  Jederal  savings  and  loan  association. 

Mr.  Johnson  long  has  been  active  in  church 
and  CIVIC  allairs  in  his  home  town  of  Oklahoma 
Uty.  He  IS  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club  and  the 
Men  s  Dinner  Club  and  a  trustee  of  Oklahoma 
City  University.  His  major  civic  interest  has 
been,  and  is,  promotion  of  the  cause  of  public 
health.  He  has  been  for  twenty-five  years 
treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma  Tuberculosis  Societv 
and  also  IS  treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Health 
Association. 

He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Rose 
bociety  and  served  as  its  president  in  1940  In 
that  year  the  society  was  host  to  the  convention 
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of  the  American  Rose  Society  and  dedicated  the 
municipal  rose  garden  in  Will  Rogers  Park,  Okla- 
homa City.  The  Society  sponsored  the  garden. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  the  Pacific  Rose  Society.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  growing  of  exhibition 
types  of  roses  and  has  won  numerous  blue  ribbons, 
a  medal  on  points,  and  a  medal  for  "Queen  of  the 
Show."  He  has  addressed  flower-growing  clubs 
on  rose  culture. 

C.  E.  PFISTER 

Mundelein,  III. 

"Gene"  Pfister,  as  everybody  knows  him,  was 
born  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  the  son  of  an  Evangelical 
Lutheran  minister,  and  lived  most  of  his  early 
life  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Lane  Technical  High  School  in  Chicago  and 
went  to  work  in  the  printing  business.  He  joined 
the  Navy  and  served  until  1919  when  he  became 
associated  with  the  Magill-Weinsheimer  Com- 
pany of  which  he  is  now  Vice-President.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  daughter. 

For  some  time  he  has  lived  in  Highland  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago.  Recently  he  moved  to  Mun- 
delein, Illinois,  where  he  has  considerably  more 
space  to  grow  his  roses — and  a  good  big  victory 
garden,  annuals,  perennials,  glads,  dahlias,  flow- 
ering trees  and  shrubs.  He  is  planning  to  have  a 
greenhouse  and  do  some  hybridizing. 

He  says:  "I  started  to  grow  roses  because 
everybody  said  that  they  couldn't  grow  good  roses 
in  the  area,  and  the  challenge  appealed  to  me  be- 
cause I  always  dreamed  of  the  day  when  I  could 
establish  a   fair  sized  garden  and   grow  roses." 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Men's  Gar- 
den Club  of  Highland  Park  and  served  as  its 
first  President  during  the  years  of  1940-41-42. 
He  served  as  Director  and  President  of  the 
Illinois  Section  of  the  Men's  Garden  Clubs  of 
America,  also  as  a  director,  1st  Vice-President, 
and  Chief  Rosarian  of  the  Men's  Garden  Clubs  of 
America.  In  1942  he  was  Convention  Chairman 
when  Highland  Park  was  host  to  the  first  Na- 
tional Victory  Garden  Conference.  He  has  been 
the  O.  C.  D.  Victory  Garden  Chairman  in  High- 
land Park  and  served  on  the  Illinois  State  Victory 
Garden  Committee. 

Until  moving  he  had  been  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Park  District,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 


C.  E.  Pfister 

City  Planning  Board.  He  was  also  on  the  Manage- 
ment Comrnittee  of  the  Highland  Park  U.  S.  O. 
and  other  civic  bodies.  Mrs.  Pfister  is  also  very 
active  and  has  just  completed  her  term  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Girl  Scouts.  He  is  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Wayne  Rose  Society  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  has  lectured  and  written 
extensively  on  roses,  from  the  amateur  view- 
point. 

As  Chief  Rosarian  of  the  Men's  Garden  Club 
of  America  he  leads  36  Club  Rosarians  located  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  who  test  certain  new 
varieties  and  report  their  results  to  him.  His 
garden  contains  about  600  varieties,  old  and  new, 
and  each  year  he  tests  many  of  the  new  intro- 
ductions. 


Double  Harness 

Fred  Edmunds,  Curator,  International  Rose  Test  Gardens,  Portland,  Oregon 


It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  amongst  the  million  or  more  cus- 
tomers annually  buying  roses  from  our 
commercial  growers,  at  least  five  per- 
cent are  sufficiently  interested  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  membership  in  the 
American  Rose  Society  affords.  A  modest 
five  percent,  bringing  in  fifty  thousand  new 
members,  would  also  in  turn  greatly  im- 
prove the  service  our  society  is  now  able 
to  render.  It  would  also  place  us  numeri- 


cally about  on  a  par — in  proportion  to 
population — with  the  National  (British) 
Rose  Society;  leaving  out  any  differences 
of  "ability  to  pay." 

Anyone  interested  in  rose  culture  who 
has  traveled  abroad  cannot  help  noticing 
the  close  cooperation  existing  between  the 
amateur  and  commercial  grower;  while  we 
at  home  seem  to  have  built  up  a  wall  of 
suspicion  between  the  two,  apparently 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  be 
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more  vitally  interested  in  producing  bet- 
ter roses  than  the  commercial  grower.  It 
should  be  plain  to  everyone  that  while  the 
amateur  unlucky  enough  to  purchase  a 
**dud"  is  merely  "stuck"  for  the  price  of 
a  plant  or  two,  the  nurseryman  may  find 
himself  compelled  to  consign  many  thou- 
sands to  his  brush  pile. 

The   suspicion   between   amateur  and 
professional  is,  unfortunately,  sometimes 
fostered  by  irresponsible  growers,  seeking 
to  enhance  their  own  stock  in  trade  by 
disparaging  what  abler  competitors  offer 
in  novelties  and  rose  improvement.   This 
vociferous  type,  happily  few  in  numbers 
and  usually  short-lived,  is  readily  recog- 
nized  by  its  preposterous  claims  in  ad- 
vertising, which  are  more  reminiscent  of 
patent  medicine's  palmy  days  before  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  grew  teeth,  than 
legitimate  salesmanship. 

A    visit   to   any   test   garden  here,  or 
abroad,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  immense  amount  of  time,  care  and 
money  spent  on  a  new  rose  before  it  is 
finally  offered  to  the  public.  Only  a  very 
few  of  the  thousands  of  seedlings  produced 
are    selected    by    hybridists    as    having 
promise  enough  to  send  away  for  test,  and 
of  these  but  a  small  percentage  get  upon 
the  market  after  two  or  three  years  of 
trial.    Even  then  differences  of  climate  in 
a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States 
may    produce    quite    different    results. 
There  are  few  universal  roses  and  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  to  which  our  nurs- 
erymen are  paying   increased   attention, 
lies  m  regional  selection.    Catalogues  of 


the  future  may  definitely  list  and  restrict 
certain  varieties  to  limited  areas.  Roses 
for  instance  that  reach  their  highest  per- 
fection in  the  cool  moist  air  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  may  prove  disappointingly 
fleeting  in  Eastern  summer  heat,  while 
"hot  weather"  roses  may  be  expected  to 
lose  color  and  open  imperfectly  under  re- 
verse conditions. 

Well,  what  does  all  this  lead  up  to?  A 
closer  cooperation  between  the  amateur 
and  professional  grower,  of  course.  No 
one  whose  position  brings  him  in  close 
contact  with  both  can  escape  the  con- 
viction that  all  alike  are  seeking  that  same 
elusive  goal — more  and  better  roses. 

The  average  commercial  grower — good 
businessman  or  not — has  roses  in  his 
heart  or  he  would  probably  be  in  some 
other  business.  Groceries  and  hardware 
are  just  as  alluring  to  some  men  and  cer- 
tainly offer  as  good  financial  returns  at 
less  risk. 

The  national  scope  of  the  rose  man's 
advertising  is  vast  enough  for  a  small  box 
in  his  publication,  calling  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  American  Rose  Society 
membership,  to  get  results.  On  the  other 
hand  a  fellow  cannot  be  expected  to  spare 
valuable  space  in  boosting  an  antagonist, 
or  at  least  adverse  critic  of  his  best  efforts 
at  rose  improvement. 

Both  have  the  requisite  machinery  of 
organization.  Let  the  heads  of  these  get 
together  towards  laying  plans  to  pull  in 
double  harness  and  build  between  them  a 
super-society  embracing  all  lovers  of  the 
rose. 


The  Effect  of  Repeated  Free2ing  and  Thawing 

George  N.  Asm,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


In  the  article  "How  Frost  Damage  Oc- 
curs" by  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen  and  G.  N.  Asai, 
which  appeared  in  the  1943  American 
Rose  Annual,  evidence  was  presented  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  minimum 
temperature  reached  and  the  degree  of 
injury  sustained  by  the  rose  canes.  How- 
ever, from  past  experiences  there  seemed 
to  be  other  factors  which  also  affect  the 
degree  of  injury.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  affect  of  repeated 
freezing  and  thawing. 

During  the  course  of  a  single  winter. 


several  cold  periods  of  varying  intensity 
may  occur,  resulting  in  repeated  freezing 
and  thawing  of  rose  canes.  Freezing  and 
thawing  may  also  result  from  changes  in 
temperature  between  night  and  day,  etc. 
and  by  temporary  interception  of  the 
sun's  rays  by  clouds  on  cold,  bright 
days. 

Some  evidence  has  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  such  repeated  freezing  and  thawing 
causes  more  injury  to  plants  than  a  single 
freeze.  Other  evidence,  has  seemed  to  be 
contradictory. 


To  test  the  effect  of  repeated  freezing 
and  thawing,  rose  canes  of  the  variety 
America  were  frozen  once,  twice,  and 
four  times  and  allowed  to  thaw  each  time 
at  40°  F.  One  set  was  frozen  at  10°  F. 
and  the  other  set  at  3°  F.  The  canes  were 
then  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 


to  allow  for  the  development  of  the  brown 
color  which  normally  develops  in  injured 
tissues.  After  one  week  the  canes  were 
examined  microscopically  to  determine 
the  degree  of  injury.  If  bud  and  callus 
growth  failed  to  take  place,  the  cane  was 
considered  dead. 


TABLE  1. 
The  effect  of  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  on  the  degree  of  injury. 


Number  of 
freezings 


Freezing  Temperature 


10°  F. 


3°  F. 


4  to  6%  of  the  cells  in  the  cortex 
dead.   Bud  and  callus  growth  ex- 
cellent.   Canes  green. 

6  to  12%  of  the  cells  in  the  cortex 
dead.  1  to  2%  of  the  cambium 
cells  injured.  Bud  and  callus 
growth    excellent.     Canes   green. 

25  to  40%  of  the  cortical  cells 
dead.  Numerous  cells  in  the 
phloem  and  cambium  dead.  Growth 
of  buds  and  callus  good.  Canes 
green. 


Bud  and  callus  growth  fair.  In- 
jury severe  in  the  cortex  and  pith. 
Canes  green  on  the  outside  with  a 
few  small  brown  spots. 

No  bud  or  callus  growth.  Canes 
brown. 


No  bud  or  callus  growth.     Canes 
brown. 


It  is  evident  from  the  data  in  Table  1 
that  the  degree  of  injury  is  directly  cor- 
related with  the  number  of  freezings  and 
thawings.  When  frozen  at  3°  F.  one 
freezing  did  not  result  in  the  death  of  the 
canes,  whereas  freezing  and  thawing  two 
and  four  times  did.  When  frozen  at  10° 
F.,  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  did  not 
kill  the  canes,  but  the  degree  of  injury,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  cells  killed, 
was  greater  than  when  frozen  only  once. 

When  canes  are  frozen  only  once,  the 
number  of  cells  injured  increases  as  the 
temperature  is  lowered.  Death  of  the 
canes  occurs  when  a  certain  percentage  of 
cells  are  killed.  Thus,  for  a  single  freeze, 
there  is  a  critical  temperature  at  which 
the  canes  are  killed.  However,  for  freez- 
ing at  a  given  temperature,  the  number  of 
cells  injured  increases  with  the  number  of 
freezings  and  thawings.  If  the  number  of 
cells  killed  at  each  freezing  is  small,  then 
repeated  freezing  and  thawing  may  not 
cause  the  death  of  the  cane.  If,  however, 
the  number  of  cells  injured  at  each  freez- 
ing is  large,  the  cane  may  be  killed  even 
though  the  temperature  is  considerably 


above  the  point  necessary  to  seriously  in- 
jure the  cane  in  a  single  exposure. 

In  the  garden,  injury  to  rose  canes  may 
be  progressive  throughout  the  course  of 
the  winter  if  repeated  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing occurs.  This  is  especially  so  if  the 
freezing  temperature  approaches  the  kill- 
ing temperature  for  a  single  freezing.  In 
other  words,  winter  injury  may  be  severe 
even  when  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
to  the  critical  killing  point,  because  of  the 
accumulative  effect  of  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing. 


New  Varieties  Win  Society 
Awards 

The  variety  *'Mirandy"  won  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  for  the  Armstrong  Nurs- 
eries, Ontario,  California  as  based  on  the 
first  year's  trial. 

"Crimson  King,"  "Golden  Harvest," 
and  "Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte,"  won 
Silver  Medal  Certificates  for  the  Conard- 
Pyle  Company  of  West  Grove,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  their  second  year  of  testing. 
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How  to  Plant  a  Rose 


1.  Open  package  on  arrival  and  moisten  packing 
material  if  dry.    Plant  immediately. 


2.  "Heel  in"  plants  if  immediate  planting  is  im- 
possible and  nearly  cover  with  soil. 


'■  o^'f  inrutrots.'°  — -"''''*-  ^"ot-    Cut      4.  Spread  out  the 


root  system. 


5.  Work  the  soil  carefully  around 


roots. 


^'  £7  ''''n!^^^  ^"^  ^^°"'d  be  well  firmed.   Water 
before  filhng  in  remainder  of  soil. 
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7.  Prune  back  tops  taking  out  all  weak  or  in-      8.  Leave  soil  mounded  around  base  until  buds 
jured  wood.  start  to  develop;  then  remove. 


Pruning 


The  primary  purpose  of  pruning  is  to  make  the  plant  do  what  is  required  of  it.  The  object  of  the 
practice  is  to  control  the  growth  in  order  to  develop  attractively  shaped  and  productive  plants.  When 
this  aim  is  kept  in  mind,  the  details  of  pruning  are  greatly  simplified. 

The  steps  m  spring  pruning  of  bush  or  bedding  roses  are  as  follows:  1.  Cut  out  all  dead  or  injured 
wood.  2.  Remove  weak  or  poorly  developed  shoots.  These  produce  only  weak  non-flowering  growth 
that  competes  with  the  stronger  canes  for  water,  nutrients  and  fight.  3.  Cut  back  the  strong  vigorous 
canes  to  make  the  bushes  reasonably  uniform  in  height,  but  remove  no  more  of  the  healthy  wood  than 
is  desirable  for  the  appearance  of  the  bed  or  plants.  Make  the  cut  slanting  and  about  }4  '}^-  above  a 
bud  that  preferably  points  outward.  This  produces  a  more  open  type  of  growth.  Coating  the  cut 
surfaces  with  asphalt,  grafting  wax  or  similar  wound  dressings  is  desirable. 
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The  Membership  Committee 

President  Erdman  has  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Vernon  Covell  general  chair- 
man  of  the  Membership  Committee  as  authorized  at  the  last  Trustees' Meetfng 
Each  Councilor  has  been  appointed  chairman  for  his  or  her  district.  A  represent!^ 
nZ  T  '^'  C«"^"^'«?^  ;S  needed  in  each  locality.  Won't  you  express  y^wS- 
Coundlo'rT"'  ""^  Committee  by  offering  your  assistance^o  your  DiS 

Please  see  map  and  list  oj  District  Councilors 


More  Members —Why? 

Charles  Vernon  Covell,  General  Chairman,  Membership  Committee 


This  modern  day  is  distinguished  or 
plagued  by  universal  application  of  the 
technique  of  high  pressure  salesmanship 
irom  breakfast  food  to  lubricating  oil. 
From  morn  till  night  and  through  it,  we 
are  dinned  with  appeals  to  buy  something 
without  which  our  lives  will  be  barren 
wastes  wherein  no  flowers  will  grow. 

Our  Rose  Society  is  about  to  apply  it- 
sdf  to  a  quiet,  determined,  sustained 
ettort  to  increase  its  membership.  This  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  "drive;**  no  one  is 
to  be  sold  anything.  It  is  a  simple,  earnest 
crusade  to  assist  others  toward  brighter 
sweeter  lives. 

Rose  growing  is  a  wonderful  game,  a 
tine,  clean,  everlasting,  inexhaustable 
pleasure  for  all  who  engage  in  it.    There 


^^e  thousands  of  Americans  who  know 
this  but  who  do  not  know  that  there  exists 
this  American  Rose  Society  of  ours, 
membership  in  which  will  not  add  to  their 
pleasure,  it  will  multiply  it! 

A  substantial  growth  in  the  society 
stature  will  effect  a  marked  increase  in  its 
tacihties,  more  research,  more  local  clubs, 
deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
rose  problems,  greater  service  to  the 
members,  and  above  all,  more  fun  for 
everybody. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  American 
Rose  Society  members  to  fare  forth  with 
a  bright  light  of  rose  evangalism  in  their 
eyes,  armed  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
convert  will  not  be  making  a  purchase,  he 
will  be  securing  an  endowment! 


Council  Districts  and  Councilors 

2   P^vlT F^l"^"^^''''''' ^n&'°",??*^'  Worcester  6,  Mass. 

s   Mtri.  A  K^  ^^^  ^^^^  Avenue,  Dayton.  Ohio 

9.-  D^v  o  b'Wat'son  \ll\l  A.^^^°I^  St'ree  JbIu;  Ysir„d,  111. 

10.  Charles  A  Gkoves  Sf  S   f 2th^7""f '  ?T'*  \  ^'''^- 
1 1    Hao«^  t  ^^^"^^^^ lvl4  b.  12th  Street,  St.  Joseoh  Mo 

11.  Harrv  L.  Daunov  26  Farnham  Place.  Metairie,  R.  R  b.  No  3 
1-)   u/             A4   T'  New  Orleans,  La.  * 

^^^^■S^'^^''^m%%^^^^^^^  Ore. 


American  Rose  Society  Council  Districts 

Don't  Select  Plants  by  the  Picture  on  the  Label 

E.  A.  PiESTER,  Elizabeth  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  marvelous 
warehouse  where  one  of  the  sections  is  al- 
lotted to  rose  bushes.  They  are  carefully 
graded,  sorted  and  packed  in  fiber  in  tiers 
of  long  racks  almost  to  the  roof  more  than 
twenty  feet  above.  The  place  is  ventilated 
and  air  conditioned  for  temperature  and 
moisture.  There  are  enough  rose  bushes 
there  to  produce  a  rose  next  year  for  one 
of  every  two  men,  women  and  children  in 
these  United  States.  In  a  normal  year 
there  are  twenty  times  as  many  more  rose 
plants  sold  to  eager  heart-throbbing  buyers 
dreaming  of  abundant  blooms  full  of  rose 
color  and  fragrance. 

The  many  inquiries  that  are  sent  in  and 
the  complaints  voiced  at  every  meeting 
where  roses  are  discussed  is  convincing 
evidence  that  too  many  rose  buyers  do 
not  succeed  in  fulfilling  their  dreams.  The 
buyer  of  a  rose  bush  has  a  right  to  expect 
well-grown  plants  dug  and  handled  ac- 


cording to  well-established  general  nurs- 
ery practice.  Whether  freshly  dug  or 
winter  stored  is  a  matter  largely  depend- 
ent upon  locality, — either  may  be  good  or 
bad.  The  plants  should  be  so  packed  for 
shipment  as  to  preserve  moisture  within 
the  package. 

The  purchaser  should  inspect  roses 
immediately  when  delivered  to  see  that 
canes  and  roots  are  not  dry,  shriveled  and 
brittle  because  of  poor  packing  or  delays 
in  shipment.  Do  not  hold  the  dealer  re- 
sponsible for  your  delay  in  placing  an  order 
which  he  may  try  to  fill  from  what  is  left 
after  his  stocks  have  been  repeatedly 
handled  and  dried  by  the  rising  tempera- 
tures of  late  spring. 

The  American  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion recognize  six  grades  of  rose  plants 
but  only  three  figure  in  what  we  may  call 
the  regular  nursery  rose  trade.  The 
"jumbos"  or  extra  large  are  mostly  for  the 
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Three  Grades  of  Rose  Plants 

Left  to  right:  No.  3  grade,  No.  2  grade. 
No.  1  grade^different  varieties. 

greenhouse  trade  and  not  too  well  adapted 
to  general  garden  planting.  The  No  1 
grade  must  have  3  or  more  canes,  at  least 
18  mches  long  (18-24).  No.  Ij^ grade 
plants  must  have  at  least  two  canes  that 
are  over  18  mches  and  the  No.  2  grade 
must  have  two  canes  or  more  that  are  at 
least  15  mches  long.  There  is  no  require- 
ment on  size  or  diameter  of  canes  and 
actually  most  stock  is  somewhat  oversize 
as  graded  by  the  better  nurseries. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  two 
thmgs  are  obvious;  the  first  is  that  even  a 
Mo  2  grade  plant  can  be  a  rather  good- 
looking,  well-branched  bush,  and  second, 
that  there  is  a  natural  difference  in  the 
habit  of  growth.  The  middle  one.  Com- 
monwealth, No.  2  grade  is  naturally  a 
bushy  variety,  the  No.  1  on  the  right  is  of 
erect  habit  ike  Poinsettia  and  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  No.  3  grade  must  have  2  or  more 
branches  8  inches  or  more  in  length  and 
the  No  4  grade,  1  branch  from  8  to  12 
mches  long.  These  are  definitely  sub- 
standard, undersized  plants.  They  may 
grow  but  their  chances  of  being  successful 
are  slight.  These  are  the  sizes  that  can  be 
jammed  into  a  carton  with  a  bit  of  excel- 


sior and  sold  at  bargain  rates.  Probably 
they  were  healthy  plants  when  they  left 
the  nursery  packing  house  and,  even 
though  their  tops  and  their  roots  were 
severely  chopped  off,  would  have  a  fair 
chance.  However,  a  few  weeks  in  a  de- 
partment store,  grocery  store,  or  sidewalk 
stand  have  probably  finished  them. 

I    have   watched    people   buying   rose 
plants  in  a  grocery  store,  carefully  select 
one  with  a  brilliant  colored  picture  on  it 
but  pay  no  attention  to  the  plant  that 
could  easily  be  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent window  to  be  shriveled  and  brown- 
ish black.  Even  the  started  buds  had  died 
back.   I  have  shown  these  plants  at  many 
club  meetings  and  was  surprised  that  so 
many  did  not  realize  that  such  a  plant  had 
absolutely  no  chance  of  growing.  The  fact 
that  the   customer   made  the   selection 
completely  absolves  the  merchant  of  any 
responsibility  at  such  a  bargain  hunter's 
paradise  where  "you  lays  yo'  money  and 
takes  yo'  pick." 

When  gardeners  learn  that  dead  plants 
cannot  be  brought  back  to  life,  no  matter 
how  good  the  soil,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  of  us.  It  is  time  that  gardeners  bought 
rose  plants  by  standard  grade  and  size 
just  as  they  do  eggs,  cotton  goods  or  shoes. 

Rose  Day  Planned 

Dr.  W.  J.  Robbins,  director  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  has  kindly 
offered  to  cooperate  with  the  Second 
District  of  the  American  Rose  Society  in 
holding  the  second  annual  Rose  Growers' 
Day  at  the  Garden.  A  tentative  date  of 
Tuesday,  June  13,  has  been  set. 

The  program  this  year  will  follow 
closely  that  of  last  in  which  there  was  a 
panel  of  feature  speakers  and  a  lively 
round  table  discussion  period. 

During  the  morning  there  was  an  in- 
spection of  the  rose  garden  which  contains 
a  remarkable  collection  of  nearly  8,000 
plants  in  hundreds  of  varieties.  Talks  and 
an  old-fashioned  "bring-your-own"  picnic 
lunch  were  held  in  the  shelter  of  oak  trees 
adjoining  the  rose  garden. 

It  is  hoped  that  travel  conditions  this 
year  will  be  improved  and  that  not  only 
American  Rose  Society  members  in  New 

•uc    }^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"  adjoining  states 
will  find  It  possible  to  attend. 

More  complete  details  will  appear  in  the 
next  bulletin. 
—Paul  F.  Frese,  New  York  State  Councilor, 

American  Rose  Society 


Review  of  Views 

The  1931  American  Rose  Annual* 

Everyone  living  in  the  eastern- 
central  portion  of  the  United  States 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  parts  of 
Michigan  and  Kentucky)  should  most  cer- 
tainly own  a  copy  of  the  1931  American 
Rose  Annual.  A  symposium  of  18  articles 
written  by  amateurs  (even  as  you  and  I), 
tells  of  rose  growing  vicissitudes  in  this 
difficult  part  of  our  vast  country.  This 
first-hand  knowledge,  written  by  people 
right  on  the  spot  is  worth  far  more  than 
all  the  elaborate  guess-work  and  generali- 
ties of  distant  "experts."  This  informa- 
tion is  as  good  today  as  when  w  ritten  and 
is  extremely  valuable  to  all  growers  in 
that  section.  In  this  volume  we  also  find 
hints  for  growing  roses  in  Kansas,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  even  Ontario, 
Canada. 

As  most  all  readers  w  ill  know,  there  has 
been  put  upon  the  market  in  recent  years 
a  new  strain  called  sub-zero  roses.  But 
do  these  same  readers  know  of  the  great 
amount  of  experimental  work  done  by  the 
originators  before  these  roses  were  offered 
for  sale?  "Rose-Breeding  in  Rhode 
Island"  by  the  Brownells,  explains  the 
methods  used  in  perfecting  these  hardy 
Hybrid  Teas.  Other  extremely  important 
chapters  on  rose-breeding  are  offered  by 
Father  Schoener  and  Captain  Thomas 
who  gave  us  the  "Bloomfield"  family. 
These  articles  are  both  timely  and 
necessary  reading. 

On  the  subject  of  rose  disease.  Dr.  L.  M. 
Massey  describes  investigations  conduct- 
ed at  Cornell  University  and  presents 
his  findings  in  a  practical  manner.  Most 
of  the  bunk  on  rose  canker  is  exploded  by 
our  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Hatton,  in  'The 
Canker  Scare."  A  unique  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  rose  bugs  is  described  by  Miss 
Ruth  Ericson.  Mrs.  Hurd  of  Connecticut 
gives  her  ideas  of  taking  care  of  a  small 
rose  garden  while  Dr.  G.  J.  Raleigh  sets 
forth  his  views  on  'The  Modern  Way  of 
Feeding  Roses."  This  extremely  im- 
portant subject  is  treated  in  an  intelligent 
and  thorough  manner  and  should  be 
studied  by  those  who  wish  to  improve 
their  rose  plantings. 

For  those  who  love  the  old-time  roses 
we  have  a  most  authoritative  description 


American  Beauty  HP. 


of  "The  Old  Roses  of  California"  by 
Francis  E.  Lester.  Mr.  Lester,  a  true 
lover  of  the  old  roses,  is  author  of  that  de- 
lightful recent  tribute  "My  Friend  The 
Rose."*  Other  information  on  the  same 
subject  is  presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cox 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  and  Prof.  Stephen  F. 
Hamblin. 

And  last  (but  not  least)  the  late  E. 
Gurney  Hill,  the  grand  old  man  of  roses 
writes  entertainingly  of  "My  Lifetime 
With  Roses."  Anyone  who  has  planted 
the  E.  G.  Hill  rose  will  want  to  read 
origination.  Have  you  ever 
the  Mme.  Ferdinand  Ja- 
Probably  not,  yet  it  has  been 
about  the  most  popular  rose  in  America. 
Mr.  Hill's  article  tells  its  better-known 
title.  Surely  there  is  a  wealth  of  splendid 
material  in  the  1931  American  Rose 
Annual.    Do  not  pass  up  a  single  article. 

— The  Rose  Hobbyist 


about  its 
heard  of 
min  rose? 


*Copies  of  the  1931  Annual  may  be  had  from  the 
Secretary's  Office  at  $1.00  postpaid.  "My 
Friend  The  Rose"  is  also  avaihible  at  $2.50  a  copy. 


Fossils  found  at  Florissant,  Colo.,  indicate 
that  there  were  roses  on  this  continent  40  million 
years  ago. 

Utah  Rose  Society 
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Pacific  Rose  Society  to  Hold 
Show 

The  Pacific  Rose  Society  will  hold  its 
sixth  annual  Rose,  Flower  Arrangement 
and  Victory  Garden  Show  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  April  22  and  23,  1944,  at  the 
world-famous     Rose     Bowl,     Pasadena, 
California.    This   show    will    feature  the 
best  of  the  well-known  varieties  of  roses 
as  well  as  the  newest  introductions.     In 
keeping  with   the  request  for  more  and 
better  victory  gardens  this  year,  the  show 
will  feature  vegetables  from  victory  gar- 
dens of  the  vicinity. 

Another  highlight  of  this  show  will  be 
the  flower  arrangements  which  are  al- 
ways outstanding  and  give  visitors  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  to  use  beautiful 
roses  in  their  homes. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  show  manager,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Walters,  1044  Olive  Lane, 
La  Canada,  California. 

Fort  Smith  Rose  Society 

Congratulations  to  the  members  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Rose  Society!  A  clipping  from 
the  "Southwest  American"  shows  that 
they  sold  $25,000  worth  of  War  Bonds. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Fort  Smith  has  just 
organized  a  new  park  advisory  council  of 
five  women,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Moss  Carroll, 
President  of  the  Fort  Smith  Rose  Society 
is  one  of  those  named.  This  is  a  real 
honor,  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Fort  Smith  Society  is  already 
discussing  plans  for  a  memorial  rose 
garden.  Again  we  say,  congratulations! 


Potomac  Rose  Society 

Perhaps  other  societies  have  a  coopera- 
tive system  for  ordering  plants,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  as  a  body.  The  Potomac  Rose  So- 
ciety has  been  doing  it  for  several  years 
and  reports  great  success.  By  pooling 
their  orders,  the  members  effect  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  cost.  Other  societies 
interested  in  their  method  of  handling 
orders  might  like  to  write  for  particulars 
to  Mr.  J.  Mark  Alberton,  606  Aspen 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Membership  gain  for  1944  on  March  1  was  254. 


War  Memorial  Planned  in 
Kansas  City 

Some  time  ago  the  President  of  the 
Kansas  City  Rose  Society,  Mrs.  James 
O'Connor  Hunt,  dreamed  up  a  plan  with 
a  two-fold  purpose  for  further  develop- 
ment in  the  Municipal  Garden.  Many 
requests  had  come  to  her  from  mothers 
and  close  relations  of  boys  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  present  war,  wanting  to 
contribute  roses  to  be  planted  as  a 
memorial. 

After  consulting  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tect of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  L.  Loose,  donor  of  the 
Loose  Memorial  Park  in  which  the  present 
Municipal    Rose   Garden   is   situated,   a 
definite  plan  was  formulated  whereby  an 
addition  to  the  present  garden  might  be 
dedicated  to  the  heroes  of  this  war.  Then 
taking    the    formal    request    before   the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  she  was 
assured  of  their  hearty  cooperation.  They 
agreed  to  do  the  grading,  lay  the  concrete 
walks  and  build  the  wall    outlining  the 
memorial  in  time  for  spring  planting. 

The  center  bed  (225  ft.  sq.)  will  con- 
tain all  white  roses,  surrounded  by 
border  beds  containing  960  sq.  ft.  which 
will  be  planted  in  all  red  roses.  The  plan 
has  met  with  great  enthusiasm  not  only 
by  members  of  the  Rose  Society,  but  by 
the  general  public  as  well. 

Tri-City  Rose  Week 

From  Dr.  A.  A.  Plagman,  the  President 
and  general  spark  plug  of  that  live-wire 
Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden  Club  of 
Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and  Moline, 
come  notes  on  some  preliminary  plans  for 
a  real  rose  event.  They  hope  to  have  the 
Mayor  of  each  city  issue  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  week  of  June  4  as  Rose 
Week.  One  or  more  shows  will  be  held. 
It  sounds  like  a  grand  idea. 

Congratulations — 

To  the  Pacific  Rose  Society  on  its  last 
issue  of  the  "News."  Its  contents  are 
interesting  and  varied,  and  will  be  found 
worthwhile  reading  for  all  gardeners. 

The  editors  should  be  commended  for 
putting  out  such  a  splendid  publication. 


An  Idea  from  the  Seattle 
Rose  Society 

According  to  "Rose  Petals,"  the  official 
organ  of  the  Seattle  Rose  Society,  a  Panel 
Discussion  on  Rose  Problems  is  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  program.  Their 
usual  procedure  is  to  hold  a  question  and 
discussion  period  among  the  members  of 
the  panel  which  is  followed  by  questions 
to  them  from  the  floor.  Dr.  Earle  W. 
Benbow,  Secretary,  says  some  lively  ac- 
tion can  be  expected  when  viewpoints  and 
experiences  differ. 

Kodachrome  Slides  and  Lecture 

Mr.  F.  C.  Miller  of  Maryville,  Missouri, 
who  is  a  rose  grower  of  no  mean  ability, 
has  taken  one  hundred  Kodachrome  slides 
of  his  garden.  These  views  are  about  the 
finest  I  have  seen  and  vividly  illustrate  in 
natural  color  what  an  amateur  with  skill 
and  patience  can  do  in  growing  the  Queen 
of  Flowers.  A  description  of  the  films 
accompanies  the  slides  and  makes  an 
illustrated  lecture  which  is  suitable  for 
garden  clubs  and  others  interested  in  rose 
growing.  Many  clubs  have  already  viewed 
this  remarkable  exhibit  and  any  others 
can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Simply  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Miller. 

The  writer  is  most  enthusiastic  in  rec- 
ommending these  films  and  wishes  to 
thank  this  progressive  gardener  for  his 
splendid  eff'orts  and  generous  spirit  in 
making  them  available  to  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society. 

— Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


La  France,  the  variety  upon  which  the  hybrid 
tea  class  was  founded,  was  introduced  in  1867 
and  is  still  grown. 


More  Corrections 

On  page  219,  1944  Annual,  Mr. 
Claud  T.  Barnes'  comment  on  Santa 
Anita  should  read:  "The  best  cropper 
of  100  varieties,  etc." 

On  page  226,  eighth  line,  the  total 
of  new  roses  for  26  years  is  3,627  and  an 
annual  average  of  135  instead  of  the 
figures  given. 


A  Reply 


In  the  latest  number  of  the  Rose  Maga- 
zine a  correspondent  complains  that  his 
CI.  Herbert  Hoover  does  not  bloom  but 
throws  out  canes  10-20  feet  long. 

There  are  two  explanations  which  may 
tend  to  show  why  this  happens.  There  are 
two  elements  in  a  rose,  the  vegetative 
which  is  concerned  with  growth,  and  the 
sexual  which  is  concerned  with  bloom.  In 
the  HT.  we  can  assume  that  these  two  are 
so  balanced  that  the  rose  grows  and 
blooms. 

When  the  HT.  develops  long  canes,  it 
becomes  a  Climbing  HT.  The  long  canes, 
which  indicate  the  preponderance  of  the 
vegetative  character,  inhibit  the  expression 
of  the  sexual  or  flowering  phase  with  the 
result  that  you  have  nice  long  canes  but 
no  blooms. 

One  grower  of  a  reblooming  climber  at- 
taches a  tag  to  each  plant  he  sends  out, 
instructing  the  buyer  to  cut  off  any  cane 
which  has  attained  the  length  of  three 
feet  and  has  not  blossomed.  This  however 
is  not  a  Climbing  HT.  type. 

If  the  inquirer  will  cut  ofl"  all  the  canes 
which  do  not  bloom  he  will  then  have  an 
ordinary  HT.  and  blooms.  In  New  Eng- 
land winter  does  that  for  us. 

Again  the  location  of  the  bud  used  in 
the  production  of  his  plant  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  non-blooming.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  when  a  branch  which  is  to 
bloom  starts  from  the  larger  cane,  it  is 
first  vegetative,  and  as  it  grows  the  end 
becomes  sexual  and  blooms.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  if  the  bud  is  taken  from  the 
end  of  the  branch  nearest  the  parent  cane, 
the  plant  will  have  more  growth  than 
bloom,  and  if  taken  too  near  the  end,  will 
have  good  blooming  habit  but  be  a  weak 
plant.  Those  who  hold  to  this  theory,  bud 
from  the  middle  for  the  best  plants. 

Of  course  if  the  plant  is  budded  from  a 
non-blooming  cane,  you  may  get  very 
few  blooms  but  good  growth. 

I  have  tried  out  a  lot  of  climbing  hybrid 
tea  varieties  and  have  practically  dis- 
carded them  for  this  climate.  A  climbing 
HT.  will  bloom  and  climb  if  there  is  old 
wood.  In  New  England  the  winters  kill 
back  the  canes  so  that  the  plant  never 
gets  old  wood.  Probably  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes the  plants  get  old  wood  enough  to 
bloom  and  climb,  but  not  here. 

— E.  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 
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UtofitesE  to  Hott 


— Dr.    a.    a.    Flagman    of  Davenport, 
Iowa 

— Mr.  J.  Glenn  Logan  of  Topeka,  Kansas 

—Mr.   Axil    E.    Hultman   of  Warren, 
Pennsylvania 

— Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania 

—Mr.     E.    a.    Piester    of    Hartford, 
Connecticut 

— Mr.    C.    E.    Pfister    of   Mundelein, 
Illinois 

— Mr.  Niels  J.  Hansen  of  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland 

For  two  or  more  new  members  between 
January  1  and  March  1. 


—Mr.    M.    M.   Staley   of  Watertown, 
South  Dakota 

For  six  new  members 


— The  Vallejo  Rose  Society 
— The  Tacoma  Rose  Society 
For  four  or  more  new  members 


— The    Santa    Clara    County 
Society 

For  renewing  all  1943  members 


Rose 


— The  Bobbink  and  Atkins  Company 
of    East     Rutherford,     New     Jersey 

For  devoting  prominent  space  in  their 
1944  Catalog  to  the  American  Rose 
Society  and  the  services  it  has  to  offer. 

Penn  State  Publishes  Results  of 
Rose  Testing  Project 

The  results  of  a  most  comprehensive 
variety  test  of  hybrid  tea  roses  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  as  paper  No.  1216 
of  their  Journal  Series.  Professors  £.  I. 
Wilde  and  R.  P.  Meahl  were  responsible 
for  the  work  which  was  carried  on  durine 
1943.  ^ 

In  all,  184  varieties  were  included  in 
the  trial,  and  the  voluminous  data  they 
present  are  very  revealing.  The  selection 
of  the  varieties  for  the  trial  was  based 
primarily  on  their  performance  as  given 
by  rosarians  in  the  **Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding." The  list  includes  both  old  and 
new  varieties. 


II  - 
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Observations  were  recorded  on  winter 
injury,  black-spot  resistance  as  well  as 
production  and  fragrance.  The  varieties 
are  conveniently  listed  in  a  large  table  that 
gives  the  number  of  plants  in  the  test,  the 
total  production  for  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  the  aver- 
age production  per  plant  for  the  season, 
the  number  and  quality  of  buds,  the  rela- 
tive fragrance,  degree  of  black-spot,  and 
pertinent  remarks.  There  is  also  a  sum- 
mary which  gives  the  general  conclusions 
resulting  from  the  data  and  a  list  of  the 
fifty  best  garden  roses  based  upon  their 
performance  in  the  trial. 

This  publication  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  rose  growers  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
interest  to  persons  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well. 

A  New  Bulletin  from  Arizona 

Dr.  Rubert  B.  Streets,  Associate  Plant 
Pathologist,  is  the  author  of  a  26  page 
bulletin  on  "Diseases  of  Roses  in  Arizona" 
issued  by  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
While  the  paper  deals  primarily  w^ith  the 
rose  diseases  found  in  Arizona,  many  of 
them  are  prevalent  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

To  enable  the  rose  grower  to  recognize 
the  different  diseases  and  thereby  apply 
the  proper  control  measures,  a  convenient 
key  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  bulle- 
tin. By  following  through  this  key  sys- 
tematically, it  is  possible  for  even  the  most 
inexperienced  person  to  determine  the 
type  of  disease  that  may  be  affecting  his 
plants. 

The  bulletin  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  showing  the  distin- 
guishing symptoms  of  the  various  maladies. 
While  most  of  these  pictures  are  not 
pretty  to  look  at,  they  do  give  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  cause  of  certain  rose 
troubles.  It  is  a  bulletin  that  will  be 
found  useful  as  a  ready  reference  by  any 
rose  grower. 

Another  Book  for  the  Library 

Mr.  Roy  Hennessey,  Hillsboro,  Oregon, 
has  generously  given  the  Loan  Library  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  "Hennessey  on  Roses." 
This  is  now  available  as  No.  1 12. 
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Cover,  The  GJory  of  the  Rose 

Mme.  Jules  BoucHE.  Introduced  by  Croibier 
in  1911.  Pharisaer  crossed  with  an  unknown 
seedling. 

More  than  2000  years  ago  the  Greek  lyric 
poetess,  Sappho,  likened  the  rose  to  the  most 
beautiful  of  maidens  and  christened  it  the 
"Queen  of  Flowers." 


Past  President  Honored 

America's  most  important  horticultural 
award  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Richardson 
Wright  at  the  115th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
May  1.  The  George  Robert  White  Medal 
of  Honor,  made  possible  through  a  fund 
established  by  the  late  George  White  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Bradbury,  is 
awarded  annually  "To  the  man,  woman 
or  institution  in  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  other  country,  that  has  done  the 
most   in  recent  years  in  the  interest  of 
horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense." 

Mr.  Richardson  Wright,  Editor  of 
House  &  Garden  for  30  years,  has  received 
many  national  distinctions  in  this  field 
among  these  a  gold  medal  in  1937  from' 
the  American  Iris  Society  and  the  Arthur 
Hoyt  Scott  Garden  and  Horticultural 
Awards  in  1942. 

^  Mr.  Wright  was  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society  during  1933  and  1934. 
We  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  him 
for  this  outstanding  achievement. 


Before  looking  into  the  future  let  me 
give  you  what  to  me  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing report.   I  am  very  happy  to  state  that 
at  the  close  of  business,  May  5,  we  had  a 
membership  surpassing  the  total  for  the 
entire  year  of  1943.    This  gives  us  the 
largest  membership  roll  of  any  year  since 
^^u^'  ,^e^  names  are  being  added  to  the 
rolls   daily,   thanks   to   our   membership 
committee  and  the  folks  who  are  sending 
the^  names   of  friends   for   membership. 
Let  s  keep  up  the  good  work. 

I  know  that  all  the  members  join  me  in 
saying,  "Greetings,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  303  of  you  who  have  joined  our 
ranks  in  the  past  two  months.  We  hope 
you  will  find  increased  pleasure  in  growing 

T^^Ai'ln  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^^^  P^^^  '^  the  affairs 
f.  ^Vl-  ^^^^^ty»  an<J  thereby  enjoy  new 
friendships  in  sharing  the  pleasure  of  the 
rose. 

With  this  issue  we  are  saying  good-by 
to  this  form  of  the  magazine.  The  next 
issue  will  be  somewhat  smaller  in  over-all 
size,  about  5K  x  ly^  inches,  suitable  for 
the  pocket  or  handbag  if  you  wish  to 
carry  it  with  you  on  your  way  to  work  or 


With  an  Eye  to  the  Future 

Harry  L.  Erdman,  President 


on  rose  pilgrimages.  Though  smaller  in 
size  It  will  by  no  means  be  smaller  in  con- 
tent. In  addition  to  more  rose  informa- 
tion. It  will  also  contain  advertising  of  the 
various  products  of  growers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  interest  to  rose 
growers.  This  was  ordered  by  your  Board 
of  Trustees  some  time  ago  and  the  plan 
IS  to  carry  all  advertising  in  the  magazine 
and  discontinue  it  in  the  Annual. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  widen  the 
scope  of  information  for  you  by  enlisting 
the  assistance  of  the  best  rose  growers  in 
different  regions  of  the  United  States. 
1  his  will  enable  us  to  give  you  more  accu- 
rate information  and  details  of  rose  prob- 
lems for  the  section  of  the  country  which 
may  be  of  particular  interest  to  you  We 
hope  you  will  like  it. 

We  are  making  progress  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  meeting  this  fall. 
Ihis  will  have  to  be  held  later  than  pre- 
viously suggested  because  hotel  facilities 
are  unobtainable  at  the  time  desired  A 
tentative  date  of  October  4,  at  Harrisburg, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Trustees  for 
approval,  and  details  will  be  given  later 


AT 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

June  13,  1944 

Arranged  in  Cooperation  with 

THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

^Second  District,  New  York  State> 

PROGRAM 

10.30  A.M. — Inspection  of  the  Rose  Garden,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Bobbink 

and  his  associates 
11.30  A.M.— "The  Newer  Varieties  of  Roses:  Their  History  and  Promise" 

Everett  A.  Piester,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn. 

12  noon    — "Control  of  Rose  Diseases  Under  Wartime  Conditions" 

L.  M.  Massey,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Head  of  Department, 

Cornell  University 
12.30  P.M.— Picnic  Lunch  (The  Garden  will  serve  a  cold  drink) 

2.00  P.M. — Round-Table  Discussion  for  Rose  Growers 

R.  C.  Allen,  Secretary  of  The  American  Rose  Society,  Moderator 

In  the  event  of  rain,  the  program  and  lunch  will  take  place  in  the  Museum  Building. 

As  an  aid  in  making  arrangements  for  the  outdoor  seating.  The  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  will  appreciate  your  returning  the  registration  blank  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  in  District  2  and  surrounding  districts  if  you  plan  to  attend  the 
program.   There  is  no  charge  j or  registration. 


New  Rose  Label  Free 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  attractive,  legible  and  permanent  label  for  rose 
varieties.  If  there  is  enough  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  a  definite 
demand  for  such  labels,  the  Society  will  attempt  to  provide  them. 

The  new  label  is  made  of  a  plastic  that  is  completely  resistant  to  all  types  ot 
corrosion.  It  is  attractive  in  design,  and  the  printing,  which  is  on  both  sides  of 
the  label,  is  yellow  on  a  black  background  thus  giving  maximum  legibility  without 
being  objectionably  conspicuous.  . 

Another  important  feature  is  that  it  contains  more  information  about  the  rose 
than  is  ordinarily  found  on  a  label.  Besides  the  name  which  is  in  large  letters,  the 
hybridizer,  the  parentage  of  the  variety  and  its  year  of  introduction  are  included 
in  smaller  type.  The  present  plan  calls  for  stocking  labels  for  varieties  that  are 
in  common  use,  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on,  labels  for  the  less  common 
varieties  can  also  be  provided.  They  are  designed  for  hanging  ^  the  plant  with  a 
piece  of  wire  or  for  attaching  to  any  type  of  marker  or  stake.  They  are  priced  at 
ten  cents  each  or  $1.00  a  dozen  if  12  or  more  of  one  name  are  ordered. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Baraf,  an  enthusiastic  Long  Island  member, 
a  supply  of  these  labels  is  being  provided  to  be  used  as  samples.  One  will  be  sent 

free  to  anyone  who  wishes  it.  t  .  i  i  l  \  u  \ 

Write  the  Secretary  today  for  your  sample,  and  let  us  know  what  your  label 
requirements  will  be  for  this  fall.  Please  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp,  or  better  yet,  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
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iniV  ^^^^'■^^"ce  with  the  invitation  in  the 
1944  Annual  for  comment  on  "Proof  of  the 
Puddmg'*  rose  reports,  I  respectfully  ven- 
ture to  submit  my  views.  As  a  prelimin- 
ary statement,  I  hasten  to  state  very 
frankly  that  I  am  a  mere  thorny  novice 
with  roses  although  I  like  them  verv 
much.  "^ 

Burdened  as  I  am  with  much  ignorance 
the  first  thing  I  miss  in  the  "Pudding** 
data  IS  some  sort  of  standard,  or  par 
against  which  to  measure  the  consensus  of 
opinions  on  the  new  varieties.    For  ex- 
aniple,  a  group  of  reports  may  have  estab- 
lished a  rating  of  80%  for  the  new  "X" 
No  doubt  that  is  very  good,  but  what 
puzzles  me  is— how  does  it  compare  with 
say.    Radiance    or    Hollande?     My    ex- 
perience being  quite  limited,   and   just 
having    received    a    copy    of   the    1944 
Annual  lollowing  my  recent  joining  the 
bociety  and  therefore  meeting  the  "Pud- 
ding   data  for  the  first  time,  a  compara- 
tive value  on  the  same  basis  for  varieties 
1  know  a  little  about  would  be  helpful  to 
me,  and,  possibly,  to  others. 

The  conflicting  reports  on   the  same 
varieties  bothered  me  a  bit,  and  I  have 
tried  to  reason  out  the  cause  therefor. 
Oood  men  and  true  have  reported  from 
widely  separated  areas  on  the  new  offer- 
ings, some  reporters  giving  the  "thumbs 
up     sign   while   others   quite   definitely 
wanted  to  give  their  plants  of  the  same 
varieties  the  "bum's  rush**  pronto!  As  an 
interested  bystander  1  question  myself: 
what  goes  on  here?  How  would  old  Diog- 
enes and   his   lamp  reconcile  these  con- 
trasting opinions,  all  of  which  undoubted- 
ly  represent  the  experience  of  growers 
wlio  know  good  roses? 
.    Letting  my  thoughts  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject for  awhile,  1  think  I  see  considerable 
value  in  the  "Pudding**  data  which  al- 
though  now  somewhat  submerged  could 
be  brought  to  the  surface  by  presenting 
the  information  in  a  different  manner.    I 
believe  too  many  variables  are  introduced 
in  trying  to  consolidate  reports  from  all 
areas  into  one  rating,  generally  speaking. 
Ihere  may  be  some  roses  which  will  per- 
form admirably  anywhere.    If  so,  that's 
hne.   But  some  others  may  do  themselves 
proud    only    here   or   there.     Therefore 
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how    about    presenting    the    "Pudding" 
statistics  subdivided  by  areas.    A  com- 
bined  nation-wide  average  of  30%   for 
some  certain  variety  would  not  appeal 
T-^c  J''."'^^  ^ut  if  it  showed  an  average 
of  73%  in  one  area,  maybe  85%  in  an- 
other area,  but  a  complete  "flop**  in  all 
other  areas,   why  not  let  the   facts   be 
brought  to  light  in  such  a  way  that  the 
rose   lovers   in   those   certain    favorable 
areas  may  enjoy  the  newcomers,  even  if 
you  and  I  cannot.     Being  new  at  rose 
growing,  and  no  doubt  naive  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  older  growers,   my  comments 
may  not  have  much  value— but,  in  the 
Annual,  you  asked  for  it! 

I  do  not  question  the  reports  of  any  of 
the  growers  who  contribute  to  the  "Pud- 
ding.    I<equiring,  as  it  does,  their  careful 
observation     of    the     specimen     plants 
throughout  the  whole  year,  I  think  they 
perform  a  fine  service  for  us  all.   As  gar- 
deners with  many  other  plants  they  must 
have  plenty  of  other  things  to  do  besides 
periodic   inspecting  and   recording   how 
these    patients**  are  doing.    They  surely 
have  my  thanks! 

Whether  in  addition  to  a  sub-division 
of  results  obtained  with  various  new  va- 
rieties in  the  diff^erent  geographical  areas, 
further  information  is  readily  obtainable 
to  make  possible  equitable  comparisons  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
form  of  report  adopted  by  the  Society 
which  the  testing  growers  are  requested  to 
rill    out.     (Did    someone    once    remark, 

i^ools  rush  in  whereangels  fear  to  tread**'?) 
My  comment  as  to  what  the  Society*s 
form  should  include,  sincerely  meant  to 
be  helpful,  grows  out  of  a  desire  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  reports  on  the  same  va- 
rieties.   The  reason  for  the  difference  in 
results  may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
variables  always  present.  I  mention  below 
those  which  occur  to  me;  others  will  no 
doubt  occur  to  you. 

Difference    in    geographical    location. 
Kind  of  soil. 

Location  of  nursery  where  plants 
vvere  started,  in  relation  to  foca- 
tion  of  grower's  garden;  that  is 
were  southern  nursery  plants 
brought  north,  northern  nursery 
plants  brought  south,  etc. 


Were  the  specimen  plants  of  identical 
age  upon  leaving  the  nursery? 

Were  they  equally  sturdy  upon  leav- 
ing the  nursery? 

Were  they  all  planted  in  test  gardens  at 
the  same  general  time?  That  is, 
were  they  Fall  planted  or  Spring 
planted? 

Other  useful  information  is  already 
evidently  on  the  Society's  forms,  as  for 
example,  the  number  of  years  of  test 
covered  by  the  test  grower's  reports.  If  I 
was  sure  it  was  not  just  my  imagination  at 
work,  I  would  state  that  the  second  sea- 
son's performance  of  many  of  my  roses 
seems  considerably  better  than  the  first 
year's.  If  I  was  sure  of  this  always  being 
true,  I  would  suggest  that  first  year  re- 
ports on  a  new  variety  be  somewhat  dis- 
counted compared  with  reports  covering 
longer  periods.  What  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  the  reports  be  given  different  weights 
depending  upon  the  length  of  time  the 
plants  have  been  under  observation. 
These  weights  might  be  scaled  something 
like  1  for  a  one-year  coverage,  2  for  two 
years,  and  so  on.  The  growers  have 
furnished  this  period  of  time  information 
in  their  experience  reports,  so  this  would 
not  add  to  their  duties.  Analysis  of  the 
reports  in  this  respect  falls  upon  the 
Society  or  its  representative  who  com- 
piles the  averages.  From  my  short  time 
ownership  of  the  1944  Annual  I  have 
noticed  some  peculiar  percentages  (like 
69.6)  given  as  averages,  and  from  this  I 
presume  that  some  system  of  "weighting" 
is  already  in  effect. 

I  realize  that  there  will  always  be  minor 
differences  between  individuals  of  the 
same  type,  whether  roses,  automobiles,  or 
even  members  of  my  own  family.  Among 
a  couple  hundred  roses  I  have  here,  there 
are,  in  some  instances,  several  plants  of 
one  variety,  yet  within  these  groups  of 
plants  of  the  same  variety  some  of  them 
do  better  than  others.  These  differences, 
usually  not  great,  do  not  bother  me,  but 
the  wide  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the 
test  growers  regarding  some  one  particular 
variety  they  are  all  observing,  and  have 
reported  on,  has  aroused  my  interest  and 
prompted  me  to  write  this  in  connection 
with  your  invitation  to  comment  on  the 
"Pudding"  data. 

About  the  suggestion  that  varieties 
under  test  should  be  restricted  to  a  five- 


year  period,  my  thought  is — that  is 
plenty  liberal  enough,  if  not  too  liberal. 
I  am  such  an  impatient  rascal  myself  that, 
if  in  two  seasons  a  plant  does  not  behave 
creditably  or  promisingly,  I  get  rid  of 
it.  I  lose  some  fancy  names  from 
among  the  labels  in  the  garden,  by  my 
practice,  but  replacements  with  the  old 
reliables  more  than  makes  up  for  their 
loss.  Five  years,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  long 
a  period  to  expect  a  grower  to  play  nurse 
to  recalcitrant  plants  that  will  not  thrive 
in  his  location.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
specimen  proves  itself  worthwhile  in  two 
seasons,  I  suggest  that  it  immediately  be 
graduated  to  a  Hall  of  Honor.  Incidental- 
ly, I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the 
Society  accumulate  and  publish  a  list  of 
the  top-scorers  since  the  "Pudding"  pre- 
sentations began. 
March  30,  1944. 

Tribute  to  Roses 

A  rose  is  such  a  lovely  thing, 
Its  petals  soft  as  down. 
With  fragrance  fit  to  soothe  a  king, 
And  Jewel-like  colors  of  renown! 

See  this  yellow  beauty  here? 
Lovelier  shade  I  have  not  seen, 
Gloriana  need  not  fear. 
Her  beauty  well  might  grace  a  queen. 

Roses  red  are  a  delight. 

Rivals  of  all  flower  land. 

Crimson   Glory,   Grenoble  and   Night — 

These  are  roses  always  grand! 

If  you  like  a  lighter  hue. 

Why  not  choose  a  glowing  pink? 

Rapture  and  Briarcliff  are  two. 

That    are    beauties,    don't    you    think? 

What  more  perfect  can  there  be. 
Than  a  rose  of  spotless  white? 
Snowbird  is  a  joy  to  see 
Glossy,  waxen — a  dazzling  sight! 

Oh,  the  world's  a  better  place. 
When  in  men's  gardens  roses  grow, 
They  speak  of  peace  and  love  and  grace, 
Instead  of  hate  and  war  and  woe! 

— Mildred  McInnich,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


There  are  530  rose  ▼arieties  that  owe  their 
origin  directly  or  indirectly  to  General  Jacque- 
minot. 
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When    one    contemplates    building    a 
house,  the  services  of  an  architect  are 
generally  sought;  or  you  go  on  your  own 
and  end  up  with  a  "jerry"-built  shack.  So 
it  is  in  planning  a  rose  garden;  for  success 
seek  the  advice  of  those  people  in  your 
own  immediate  vicinity  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  garner  their  views.   You  will 
find  rosarians  willing  and  eager  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  what  they  have  learned. 
Consider  the  location  of  the  prospective 
rose  planting  and  try  to  have  it  protected 
from  stiff  winds.   The  wind  is  one  of  the 
rose's  greatest  enemies,  but  by  windbreaks 
and  ta.ller  plantings  this  can  be  overcome. 
A  lattice  is  a  simple  method  of  correction. 
The  soil  should  also  be  studied  for  some 
idea  of  its  makeup.   It  may  be  heavy  clay 
or  loose  and  sandy  in  nature.   Both  could 
stand  the  additions  of  humus  worked  in 
several  months  in  advance  of  planting. 
It  may  be  acid  or  alkaline,  and  these  con- 
ditions can  be  corrected  by  adding  lime 
carbonate  (ground  limestone)  for  the  acid 
type  and  sulphur  for  the  alkaline.  Usually 
a   handful   of  lime   carbonate  per  bush 
worked  into  the  soil  will  do  for  the  acid 
type  and  about  a  pound  of  sulphur  per  50 
square  feet,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  alkalinity,  will  suffice   for  the  alkahne 
type.    Don't  get  too  technical;  roses  are 
very  tolerant  of  soil  conditions,  but  we 
should  try  to  suit  their  needs. 

The  varieties  of  roses  found  suitable 
tor  your  particular  locations  are  to  be 
purchased  from  reputable  dealers  in  top- 
grade  plants,  and  put  into  the  ground  at 
the  proper  season.  Steer  clear  of  the  bar- 
gains as  they  prove  too  costly  in  the  long 
run.  Either  cut  the  bushes  back  to  about 
6  inches  to  an  outpointing  eye  or  have  the 
dealer  do  it  for  you.  Paint  the  cut  ends 
with  some  one  of  the  various  asphalt  emul- 
sion products  to  seal  them  against  the  en- 
trance of  disease  and  insect  pests. 

You  are  now  ready  to  plant  the  bushes 
on  a  suitable  day.  Be  careful  at  all  times 
to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Dig  a  hole  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  roots  without 
crowding.  Don^t  prune  the  roots  to  make 
them  ht  the  hole  or  let  someone  tell  you 
that  It  IS  necessary.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  root-pruning;  rather  it  is  root-ruining 


You  should  cut  off  cleanly  any  broken  or 
bruised  roots  but  leave  the  others  alone. 
Mound  up  soil  in  the  center  of  the  hole  to 
support  the  plant  where  the  roots  join  the 
mam  stem  and  see  to  it  that  the  bud  union 
will  be  one  inch  above  the  soil  level  after 
the  job  is  completed.   In  cold  climates  the 
union  should  be  about  one  inch  below  the 
soil  level.    Now  after  spreading  out  the 
roots,  holding  the  plant  with  one  hand, 
fill  in  the  soil  and  tamp  it  firmly  around 
the  roots  with  your  fist.    When  the  hole 
is  two-thirds  full,  pour  in  a  bucket  or  two 
of  water  to  settle  the  soil.   If  there  is  evi- 
dence  of  air-pockets,    pour   in    another 
bucket  of  water.    When  the  water  has 
drained  away,  fill  the  hole  completely  and 
hill  up  the  soil  to  cover  the  plant.    Re- 
member that  the  plant  is  in  no  condition 
to  absorb  nutrients  until  such  time  as  the 
roots  reestablish  themselves,  so  don't  put 
any  manure,  etc.,  in  the  hole  under  the 
plant.  The  gas  given  off  is  enough  to  kill 
any  plant.  Leave  the  covering  of  earth  on 
until  such  time  as  the  canes  show  no 
signs  of  being  dried  out,  and,  in  a  freeze 

u/lf  ^'  "P^^^  ^^^  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

When  the  bush  starts  to  make  growth. 
It  IS  time  to  start  preventative  measures 
against  fungous  disease  and  insect  dam- 

^u^*  ^^1?  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  "^^st  important 
phases  of  rose-growing.  The  proper  ma- 
terials to  use  are  those  recommended  by 
people  in  your  own  immediate  vicinity 
who  have  found  them  to  be  eff"ective.  This 
IS  the  only  advice  worth  a  continental 

Never,  during  the  growing  season,  can 
you  give  a  rose  bush  too  much  water.  They 
love  It,  and  are  themselves  made  up  of 
85  per  cent  water.  This  should  preclude 
the  foolish  notion  by  a  few  that  it  is  good 
to  enforce  summer  dormancy  by  with- 
holding water.  They  may  become  per- 
manently dormant. 

Roses  are  heavy  feeders  and  much  bene- 
it  to  established  plants  is  derived  by 
keeping  a  mulch  of  old  manure  on  the  beds 
in  early  spring  and  forking  it  in  lightly 
later  on.  It  will  also  encourage  the  pro- 
duction  of  blooms  to  feed  lightly  and 
often— say  once  a  month— with  commer- 
cial fertilizer  Use  a  little  at  a  time  and 
not  a  shovelful  to  last  throughout  the 


year.  A  tablespoonful  per  plant,  heavily 
watered  in,  works  wonders.  Remember 
the  fertilizer  is  useless  unless  plenty  of 
water  goes  along  with  it  to  make  it  soluble. 

Some  roses  that  have  proved  satis- 
factory in  the  San  Francisco  region,  in- 
chjding  the  old  standbys  with  which  a 
novice  will  do  well  to  start,  are  here  listed. 
Patented  and  non-patented  roses  are  in- 
cluded. Remember  that  a  patented  rose 
is  no  guarantee  of  super-performance  but 
only  that  it  is  of  recent  introduction  and 
as  such,  assuming  that  it  is  a  good  rose, 
^ives  some  remuneration  to  the  person 
responsible  for  its  creation.  In  the  reds 
the  following  will  be  found  to  give  good 
service:  Christopher  Stone,  Etoile  de 
HoIIande,  General  MacArthur,  Major 
Shelley,  Flambeau,  Dicksons  Red. 

Some  good  yellows  are  Golden  Dawn, 
McGredy's  Yellow,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom, 
Phyllis  Gold,  Golden  Harvest  and  Eclipse. 
Among  the  pink  varieties  are  The  Doctor, 
J.  Otto  Thilow,   Picture,   Mrs.    Edward 


A  Good  Record 

Two  plants  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas  bloom- 
ing by  the  kitchen  door  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Lawton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Planted  in  the  spring  of  1941  they  bloomed 
four  times  in  1942  and  the  same  in  1943. 


Laxton,  Mme.  Butterfly,  Susan  Louise, 
BriarclifF  and  Comtesse  Vandal. 

In  the  multicolors,  California,  Miss 
Clipper,  President  Herbert  Hoover,  Hin- 
rich  Gaede,  Faience,  Saturnia,  Signora, 
Majorca,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Condesa 
de  Sastago,  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  Ramon 
Bach,  Angels  Mateu,  Luis  Brinas,  Mc- 
Gredy's Sunset,  Fred  Edmunds,  Mark 
Sullivan,  Girona,  and  Padre  are  worth 
while. 

McGredy's  Ivory  and  White  Briarcliff 
are  satisfactory  whites. 

A  few  of  the  good  polyanthas  are  Rosen- 
elfe.  Orange  Triumph,  Pasadena  Tourna- 
ment, Otto  Grill,  Magic  Red,  Goldenes 
Mainz. 

Climbing  Etoile  de  Hollande,  CI.  Shot 
Silk,  CI.  Mrs.*  E.  P.  Thom,  Kitty  Kinin- 
month,  Ednah  Thomas,  CI.  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy,  Sungold,  CI.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  CI.  President  Hoover,  CI.  Talis- 
man, CI.  Mary  Hart,  CI.  Cecile  Brunner, 
and  Countess  of  Stradbroke  are  valuable 
because  they  are  reliably  recurrent  in 
bloom. 

New  Director  Appointed 

Those  who  attended  the  American 
Rose  Society  meeting  in  Brooklin  and 
remember  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
late  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed. The  new  Director  of  the  Brook- 
lin Botanic  Garden  is  Dr.  George  S. 
Avery,  Professor  of  Botany,  Connecticut 
College,  New  London,  Conn. 

Roses  Supply  Vitamin  C  for 
England's  Children 

While  in  the  U.  S.  enormous  quantities 
of  vitamin  C  are  produced  synthetically 
by  fermentation   methods,    England  de- 
pends   to  a   large   extent    upon   natural 
sources,  producing  large  quantities  of  rose 
hip  and  black  currant  syrups.  The  British 
Ministry  of  Health  requires  annually  500 
tons  of  rose  "hips"  (the  bright  red  fruit  of 
the  wild  rose)  to  be  turned  into  syrup.   In 
addition  1,000,000  pint  bottles  of  black 
currant  syrup  will  be  distributed  for  the 
nation's   children  to   take  the   place  of 
orange  juice. 


Membership  gain  for  1944  on  May  1  was  512 
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June  may  be  the  month  of  roses,  but  in 
some  localities  it  is  also  the  month  of  rose 
bugs  more  technically  known  as  the  rose 
chafer.  They  are  also  devastating  on 
plants  other  than  roses,  such  as  peonies, 
grapes  and  many  border  perennials.  While 
they  seem  to  relish  the  soft,  succulent 
tissue  of  flower  petals,  they  may  at  times 
attack  the  young  foliage  as  well.  They 
are  more  likely  to  be  prevalent  in  regions 
where  the  soil  is  light  than  where  it  is 
heavy. 

Little  space  needs  to  be  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  pests.  In  regions  where 
they  are  common,  they  are  immediately 
recognized  as  awkward,  long-legged  green- 
ish tan-colored,  repulsive  creatures  about 
H  inch  in  length.  If  you  haven't  seen  one, 
count  your  blessings  for  having  been 
spared  one  of  the  vicissitudes  of  your 
less  fortunate  rose-growing  brethren. 

Fortunately,  rose  bugs  are  not  usually 
destructive  over  a  period  of  more  than 
three  weeks,  so  they  should  never  be  con- 
sidered a  limiting  or  even  a  deterring  fac- 
tor in  growing  roses.  Even  in  localities 
where  they  are  abundant,  a  few  simple 
measures  will  keep  them  sufficiently  under 
control  so  that  a  good  proportion  of  the 
rose  blooms  can  be  enjoyed. 

The  eggs  are  laid  during  the  prevalent 
season,  and  each  female  is  supposed  to  lay 
about  25  eggs.  These  hatch  in  from  one  to 
two  weeks  and  the  young  grubs  feed  on 
roots  of  various  plants  until  cold  weather 
approaches  when  they  burrow  deeper  in 
the  soil  to  get  below  the  frost-line.  During 
the  early  spring  they  migrate  to  near  the 
surface  where  they  go  into  a  pupal  stage 
and  transform  to  the  adult  beetle.  At  this 
time  the  pupae    are  vulnerable  to  thor- 
ough soil  cultivation  which  crushes  some 
and  exposes  others  to  the  unfavorable 
conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.    In 
vineyards  and  similar  large-scale  plant- 
ings, cultivation  is  a  worthwhile  control 
measure,  but  in  the  rose  garden  it  is  less 
elective  because  as  a  rule  it  is  impractical 
to  cultivate  the  entire  area  because  of 
lawns,  walks,  etc.,  and  because  one  cannot 
cultivate  all  the  ground  for  a  block  or  two 
Irom  home. 

Treating  the  soil  with  arsenate  of  lead 
will  reduce  the  infestation  if  done  thor- 
oughly, and  especially  if  the  neighbors  can 


be  induced  to  do  likewise.  The  method  is 
to  broadcast  powdered  lead  arsenate  over 
the  entire  property  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10 
pounds  for  each  1000  square  feet.    It  is 
easiest  to  make  the  application  in  the 
spring  or  fall  when  natural  rains  will  wash 
it  in.    Hov/ever,  it  may  be  done  at  any 
time  and  artificially  watered  in.    Some 
authorities  recommend  applying  the  ar- 
senate about  the  time  the  beetles  begin  to 
diminish  in  number  to  get  the  poison  in  the 
soil   at  the  time    the    eggs    are    hatch- 
ing. 

A  number  of  sprays  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  the  difficulty  with  them  is 
that  considerable  damage  occurs  before 
the  beetles  have  consumed  enough  of  the 
poison  to  kill  them.    Since  they  are  con- 
stantly arriving  from  surrounding  areas, 
the  devastation  continues  while  each  new 
flock  gets  its  fill  of  the  insecticide  and  the 
flowers.  Furthermore,  they  eat  the  blooms 
before  the  foliage,  and  the  opening  buds 
yield  a  supply  of  unpoisoned  food.  A  com- 
monly recommended  spray  is  made  of  4 
tablespoonfuls  (level)  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  two  cups  of  molasses  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  Rotenone  sprays  are  also  effective, 
provided  a  spreader  is  added  to  make  it 
possible  to  thoroughly  wet  the  bugs. 

Hand  picking  is  not  nearly  as  tedious 
as  it  would  seem.    A  few  minutes  spent 
each  morning  while  the  air  is  cool  and  the 
beetles  are  sluggish  will  dispose  of  count- 
less numbers.    A  large  open  pan  with  a 
comfortable  handle,  should  be  used.    A 
ittle   water,    covered   with    X    inch    of 
kerosene,  will  serve  to  take  care  of  the 
insects.   Incidentally,  this  method  is  good 
for  the  morale,  because  one  can  see  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Any  good  strong  disin- 
fectant such  as  carbolic  acid  or  lysol  may 
be  substituted  for  the  kerosene. 

On  page  146  of  the  1944  American  Rose 
Annual,  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Morse  and  Mrs. 
Harold  A.  Cowles  suggest  a  method  of 
protecting  beds  with  mosquito  netting  or 
similar  material  used  as  a  fence.  This  cer- 
tainly IS  worth  a  try,  especially  since  it 
does  not  have  to  be  used  except  during  the 
period  when  the  beetles  are  active. 


More  than  4,000  songs  about  the  Rose  have 
been  published. 

Utah  Rose  Society 


A  Bramble  Rose 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  are  one 
thing,  being  only  brambles,  but  roses  are 
quite  another  thing,  being  aristocrats. 
Yet  in  the  southern  states  and  the  tropics 
one  may  see  a  round  double  white  early 
rose  that  is  really  a  bramble;  and  I  know 
it  to  have  bloomed  out  of  doors  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  on  shoots  arising  from 
the  crown.  Two  years  ago  I  planted  it  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  which  is  still  nearer  the 
North  Pole;  it  grew  well  last  year  and  the 
crown  is  still  covered  in  its  mulch;  I  wait 
for  bloom  this  year. 

This  plant  is  a  Rubus,  not  a  Rosa,  al- 
though one  might  not  suspect  it  from  the 
picture;  yet  the  careful  eye  will  note  that 
the  buds  show  no  promise  of  a  rose  hip. 
The  plant  is  Rubus  coronariuSy  described 
much  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  its  natural  origin  is  yet  unknown.  It 
is  probably  southern  Asian.  The  single- 
flowered  form,  which  should  supposedly  be 
the  native  or  original  state,  appears  not 
to  be  recognized.  The  plant  has  become 
more  or  less  wild  in  various  parts  of  the 
tropics  but  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
usual  double-flowered  state.  It  is  not  a 
form  of  the  rose-leaved  bramble,  Rubus 
rosaeJoliuSy  as  had  been  supposed,  but 
stands  by  itself  as  a  species.  The  tropical 
species  of  Rubus  are  not  yet  well  known, 
so  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  at  our 
ignorance  of  the  history. 

The  rosarian  will  notice  in  the  picture 


Rubus  coronarius 

from  Gentes  Herbarium 

that  the  petals  do  not  overlap  or  imbri- 
cate as  in  a  rose,  and  that  they  are  very 
numerous.  The  plant  should  add  a  good 
novelty  to  the  amateur  rose-garden.  It 
is  multiplied  by  root-cuttings  and  no 
grafting  or  budding  is  required.  Its  Eng- 
lish names  are  Salem  rose,  Easter  rose, 
Bramble  rose,  and  Brier  rose. 


School  Plants  Memorial  Rose  Garden 


On  April  13,  1944,  the  pupils  of  the 
David  Rittenhouse  Junior  High  School, 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  planted  464 
roses  in  a  Victory  Memorial  Rose  Garden. 
Some  time  after  our  entry  into  the  war  it 
was  felt  that  some  fitting  recognition 
should  be  given  to  former  pupils  and  fac- 
ulty personnel  serving  in  our  armed  forces. 
Honor  rolls,  service  flags  and  plaques  were 
considered  without  complete  satisfaction 
being  felt  for  any  of  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted devices. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  idea  occurred 
to  the  principal.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Taylor, 
that  a  rose  garden,  dedicated  to  those  to 


be  honored,  would  serve  as  a  fitting  and 
living  memorial.  The  attention  given  to 
the  garden  from  year  to  year  would  serve 
as  a  personnal  testimonial  of  love  and  re- 
membrance to  relatives,  associates  and 
faculty  members  who  had  answered  our 
Country's  call  to  the  colors.  A  properly 
developed  rose  garden  would  beautify  the 
school  lawn  and  provide  a  community 
beauty-spot,  brightening  the  lives  of  pu- 
pils for  years  to  come.  Cultivating  bloom- 
ing plants  should  foster  an  esthetic  ap- 
preciation continuing  in  adult  home- 
makers.  The  specific  skills  of  planting, 
cultivation  and  care  have  high  educational 
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Is  the  Jap  Beetle  Doomed? 


Pupils  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  Junior  High  School  Planting  Memorial  Rose  Garden 


values.  Somber  bronze  or  coid  marble, 
once  erected,  requires  no  further  care! 
Loving  attention  cannot  be  given  to  it,  but 
a  garden  will  respond  annually  to  the 
afFectionate  care  administered  in  memory 
of  loved  ones,  some  of  whom  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  idea  was  presented  to  the  student 
council  for  consideration.  The  student 
body  approved  the  suggestion,  and  the 
council  authorized  the  payment  of  the 
project  from  fundsderived  fromtheschool's 
annual  minstrel  show.  Eastern  rose 
growers  were  contacted  and  the  idea  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  Mr.  Robert 
Pyle.  Last  fall  Mr.  Pyle  met  with  the 
principal  at  the  school  and  with  him  de- 
veloped the  plans.  Permission  to  construct 
the  garden  was  granted  by  the   school 

LA*  ^^'  ^y^^'  ^  ^^™^^  president  of 
the  American  Rose  Society,  selected  the 
varieties  to  be  planted  and  allocated  them 
to  the  twelve  different  beds.  The  principal 
assigned  the  beds  to  the  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent homerooms  in  the  school.  Com- 
mittees were  selected,  and  techniques  of 
rose  planting  and  care  were  studied  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

.  Late  in  March  the  committees,  super- 
vised by  Mr.  L.  V.  Kost  of  the  faculty, 
staked  and  lined  the  beds  accurately  and 


dug  them  to  the  approved  depth.  Unsuit- 
able soil  was  removed  and  72  cubic  yards 
of  top  soil  were  purchased.  Beds  were 
prepared  at  the  earliest  date  workable, 
and  the  planting  was  completed  in  one 
afternoon.  The  work  was  carefully  super- 
vised, and  the  interest  manifested  and 
care  exercised  were  indicative  of  the  edu- 
cational values  fostered.  Active  partici- 
pation in  the  project  was  given  to  more 
than  one  hundred  pupils. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  memorial 
rose  garden  sponsored  and  developed  by  a 
school.  Whether  the  project  will  continue 
to  evoke  pupil  enthusiasm  and  to  elicit 
their  care  and  attention  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  extent  to  which  the  community 
will  appreciate  the  garden  can  only  be 
measured  after  several  years  have  elapsed. 
Those   responsible   are   sincere   in   their 
efforts  to  develop  a  community  beauty- 
spot  as  a  different  type  of  testimonial  of 
love  and  appreciation  for  services  rendered 
our  Country  in  this  war.   Would  that  its 
beauty  and   fragrance  might  foster  the 
spirit  of  loveand  peace  and  that  as  twenty- 
four   varieties   of  roses   may   grow  and 
bloom  beautifully  together  so  also  might 
a  community  of  nations  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony. 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  reports 
that  has  come  out  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  deals  with  the  success  in 
combating  the  Japanese  Beetle  scourge  by 
the  milky  disease.  The  new  method  is 
based  on  the  "bug-eat-bug"  principle, 
except  in  this  case  it  is  a  bacterium  that 
destroys  the  beetle  grubs. 

In  many  respects  the  method  represents 
the  ideal  in  pest  control.  When  a  grub  is 
infected  with  the  milky  disease,  the  bac- 
teria multiply  rapidly  within  its  body  and 
it  soon  dies — but  not  the  spores  of  the 
disease.  Each  dead  grub  liberates  from 
3  to  9  million  of  these  spores  which  lie  and 
wait  for  the  next  generation  of  young 
grubs.  Since  the  disease  is  harmless  to 
human  beings  and  domestic  animals,  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  cure  becoming  worse 
than  the  pest. 


Procrastination 


Today  was  hot;  a  real  mid-summer 
scorcher.  The  sun  beat  down  with  shafts 
of  blistering  fire.  The  humidity  hung  over 
the  garden  like  gloom  hangs  over  Berchtes- 
gaden.  Not  a  fit  day  out  for  man  or 
beast,  but  a  real  field  day  for  the  enemies 
of  my  beloved  roses.  I  could  visualize  the 
spores  of  the  dreaded  blackspot  as  they 
started  to  work  on  the  leaves  of  the  rose 
bushes,  the  aphids  gaily  imbibing  the 
succulent  juices  of  the  tender  young 
shoots,  the  voracious  Japanese  beetles 
winging  through  the  sweltering  sun  and 
alighting  on  the  half-opened  flowers  to  de- 
vour them  as  greedily  as  a  hungry  dog 
gulps  down  his  evening  meal. 

Not  a  pretty  picture  to  be  sure,  nor  one 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  true  rose  lover. 
Why  had  I  not  sprayed  my  bushes  yester- 
day when  it  was  much  cooler?  Why  had 
I  put  it  off  with  an  "Oh  well!  I  will  get 
that  job  done  tomorrow  for  sure"?  And 
today  it  is  too  hot  to  leave  the  sanctuary 
of  my  screened-in  porch  and  the  satisfying, 
thirst-quenching  coolness  of  a  freshly  pre- 
pared Tom  Collins.  Tomorrow  is  another 
day.  It  will  probably  rain  tonight  any- 
way and  cool  things  off.  I  surely  must  get 
at  that  spraying  tomorrow, — or  the  day 
after  anyway. 

— Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now 
permitting  the  commercial  production  of 
milky  disease  spore  dust,  a  harmless,  odor- 
less, white  powder.  The  simplicity  with 
which  it  is  used  is  much  in  its  favor.  One 
level  teaspoonful  of  the  material  is  placed 
on  the  ground  at  intervals  of  five  feet.  It 
takes  only  4  ounces  for  each  1000  square 
feet  of  ground  area,  which  means  that 
between  10  and  11  pounds  are  sufficient 
to  treat  an  acre. 

The  milky  disease  spore  dust  may  be 
applied  in  the  spring,  summer  or  fall. 
Only  one  application  is  normally  needed, 
as  it  will  remain  effective  for  years.  The 
inoculum  is  obtained  from  the  blood  of 
diseased  Japanese  Beetle  grubs,  and  ex- 
periments have  shown  the  spores  to  be 
infectious  after  four  years  in  storage. 


Here  You  Are,  Mr.  Stocking 

In  regard  to  your  "From  a  Puzzled 
Nurseryman"  item  in  the  Jan.-Feb.  issue 
of  the  American  Rose  Magazine,  we  are 
surprised  that  such  a  nationally-known 
grower  as  Mr.  Stocking  did  not  know  of  a 
variety  that  filled  the  bill  as  a  "perfect" 
rose.  We  do.  Except  for  fragrance  (and 
sometimes  it  has  that),  it  answers  all  the 
requirements.  For  being  continuously  in 
bloom,  we  know  of  no  other  variety  that 
compares  with  it.  Incidentally,  it  is  a 
very  old  variety  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  continuously  in  commerce  since 
its  introduction.  While  not  a  rose  that  ap- 
peals to  the  average  grower  its  sales  since 
its  debut  surely  exceed  those  of  any  other 
variety.  Due  to  wartime  restrictions  the 
supply  is  somewhat  curtailed  at  present. 
Neglected  by  the  great  rose-growing 
firms  the  best  chance  of  finding  it  is  in  the 
dime  stores.  The  name  under  which  it  is 
generally  sold  is  "Artificial." 

— Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 
The  Rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower. 
— William  Cullen  Brvant 
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A  Rose-Jar 

Spread  out  rose  petals— a  Jot  of  them— 
on  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper  and  permit 
them  to  dry  m  the  open  air,  but  not  in  the 
direct  sun  which  would  melt  the  oil  in  the 
peta  s.   When  well  dried,  "salt  down"  the 
petaJs,  using  the  finest  table  salt  which  has 
been  previously  dried  in  the  oven  and 
roiled  out  free  from  lumps.   Put  in  a  rose- 
jar  a  layer  of  rose  petals,  and  then  a 
sprinkle  of  salt  from  a  coarse  shaker,  add- 
ing layers  of  rose  petals  and  salt  until  the 
jar  IS  full.    The  purpose  of  the  salt  is  to 
absorb  any  moisture  that  may  not  have 
uried  out. 


One-half  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon,  one- 
halt  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  a  few  dried 
leaves  each  of  lemon  verbena,  rosemary 
and  lavender,  and  a  little  orris-root  pow^ 
der.  Stir  together,  and  set  away  in  a 
sealed  jar  to  blend  and  season.  When 
ready  it  can  be  used  for  sachets,  etc. 
— Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff  in  1920  American  Rose 

Annual 

Rose  Beads 


After  a  week  or  so,  the  petals  may  be 
taken  out  and  the  excess  salt  shaken  off 
lo  SIX  quarts  of  dried  petals  use  one- 
tourth  ounce  each  of  coarsely  ground  mace, 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice;  one  ounce 
ol   gum   benzoin,   pounded   to  a   coarse 
powder;  one  ounce  chipped  orris  root;  one- 
tialt  ounce  ground  sandalwood;  a  teaspoon 
each  of  ground  orange  and  lemon  peel;  and 
one-ha  f  ounce  of  powdered  gum  myrrh. 
Mix  all  together  thoroughly  and  you  are 
ready  to  pack  in  the  rose-jar. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  jar  put  ten  drops 
ot  oil  of  rose  and  a  grain  of  musk;  then  fill 
the  jar  with  the  prepared  mixture.  When 
tile  jar  is  closely  packed,  cover  tightly  and 
leave  unopened  for  three  months,  so  that 
the  perfumes  may  be  well  blended.  This 
IS  an  excellent,  lasting,  and  agreeable  rose 
perfume  when  carefully  prepared. 
—Mrs.  Emma  Lester,  Ensenore,  N.  Y.,  in  1920 

American  Rose  Annual 

Rose  Potpourri 

Probably  everyone  who  has  ever  had 
roses  at  her  disposal  has  either  made 
potpourri,  or  determined  to  do  so  at  some 
J.Ufu^f  ''^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^"Jt  to  do  and  a 

com'e  andT-  ^''  l^  '  '^""^  ^^  ^^^  to 
r^2'/f^i^'^}y  ,^^^^  «^  the  mixture 
make  delightful  little  gifts  at  any  season 

Select  petals  from  full-blown,  sweetest- 
scented  roses,  spread  on  dish  to  dry  in  an 
airy  place,  and  sprinkle  well  with  salt 

dlvs' At'r  I  tl^  ^"^^"^  ^  P^^^«^  -^  five 
in/t*  t"^.«^th,s  period  add  the  follow- 
ing to  each  pint  of  dry  salted  rose  petals- 


The  texture  of  home-made  rose  beads  is 
soit  and  quite  distinct  from  those  gener- 
ally sold  as  rose  beads.  They  have  a  faint 
delicate  perfume  that  lingers  on  after 
years  of  use.  This  is  a  nice  way  of  com- 
bining sentiment  with  practicality.  Roses 
that  are  gathered  at  some  loved  spot  or 
that  graced  some  memorable  occasion  can 
be  kept  in  this  attractive  way. 

Take  one  large  cupful  of  fine  salt  and 
heat;  add  to  it  fragrant  rose  petals,  cut 
or  pulled  apart,  pressing  them  down  firmly 
in  the  cup,  so  that  a  fairly  large  amount 
IS  used,  mix  one-half  cupful  of  cornstarch 
with  half  cupful  of  water,  and  stir  in 
slowly  to  the  heated   salt,   using  more 
"^wf?  Jj  necessary  to  make  a  mass  that 
vvill  hold  together;  put  over  the  heat,  stir- 
ring all  the  time  until  smooth  and  roll  W 
inch  thick;  cut  with  a  thimble  and  roll 
each  bead   in  the  hand  until  perfectly 
smooth,  then  place  on  a  hatpin  to  dry  and 
harden,  until   they  are  ready  to  string. 
1  he  dough  can  be  wrapped  in  a  damp 
cloth  and  let  stand  over  night,  but  it  is 
just  as  satisfactory  to  use  while  warm 
provided  they  are  rolled  in  the  hand  until 
smooth. 

—Susan  Rogers  Hayford  in  American  Home 

Rose  Brandy 

Fill  a  jar  with  rose  petals  and  pour  over 
them  K  pint  of  brandy.  The  next  day 
drain  the  brandy  from  the  petals,  being 
careful  to  extract  it  all,  and  replace  with 
resh  petals;  repeat  this  six  times,  then 
let  It  stand  undisturbed  for  two  weeks.  By 
changing  the  petals,  one  is  assured  of  a 

o"Jherwisf  "^''    ^^^"'"^    P'*^^"^^    '^^^ 
-Susan  Rogers  Hayford  in  American  Home 

ros*e^''''  ""'  '""^  '"  ^''^"^  P^*  ^-'--iPts  of  other  ways  to  use 


Rose  Honey 

Add  Ij^  pints  of  cold  water  to  5  pounds 
of  sugar  and  boil  until  thick.   Set  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  and  add : 
Petals  from  12  pink  or  red  roses 
12  red  clover-heads 
20  white  clover-heads 
l^  teaspoon  powdered  alum,  or 
1  lump  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
Allow  to  extract  for  10  minutes  and  then 
strain  into  pint  jars. 

No  More  Summer  Mulching 

After  growing  roses  for  about  thirty 
years  I  am  moved  to  answer  your  "What 
do  you  know?"  by  saying  "very  little." 
I  do  know,  however,  that  I  am  completely 
opposed  to  summer  mulching.  I  have 
been  constantly  on  the  job  this  season  and 
never  have  I  had  better  roses  or  healthier 
plants.  They  were  fertilized  as  usual  and 
dusted  with  Porno-Green,  but  I  attribute 
my  success  to  weekly  cultivation  which  I 
have  done  without  fail. 

This  cultivation  not  only  keeps  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  destroys  a  great 
many  insects,  but  what  is  more  important, 
it  gives  me  an  intimacy  with  each  rose 
plant  that  is  completely  lost  if  one  mulches. 
As  I  work  I  pick  off  all  diseased  leaves, 
watch  out  for  aphis,  and  destroy  Japanese 
beetles.  All  this  is  not  done  when  one 
simply  mulches.  It  is  not  so  much  work — 
about  three  hours  a  week  does  the  job — 
and  the  rose  plants  become  one's  friends. 
— Mrs.  E.  V.  Gabriel,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York 


Getting  the  Correct  Concentra- 
tion of  Spray  Material 

The  hurried  rosarian  cannot  always 
take  the  time  to  delve  into  the  higher 
mathematics  of  calculating  the  proper 
amounts  when  reducing  large-scale  spray 
recommendations  to  the  quantity  he  de- 
sires to  use. 

Frequently  the  recommendations  are 
given  as  so  many  parts  of  spray  material 
to  a  certain  number  of  parts  of  water.  If 
one  is  dealing  with  quantities  in  multiples 
of  100  it  is  all  simple  enough,  but  if  one 
needs  only  2  quarts  or  so,  it  isn't  so  easy 
without  some  figuring.  To  the  New  Eng- 
land Rose  Society  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  dilution  table  as  published  in 
their  recent  bulletin. 

DILUTION^OF  SPRAY  MATERIALS 

To  determine  amount  of  spray  material 
to  use  when  only  rate  of  dilution  is  given, 
use  the  following  table: 

Tea-  Table- 

spoons spoons  Ozs.  per 

Dilution  per  gal.       per  5  gals.  25  gals. 

1  part  to  800  1  IJ^  4  ozs. 

1  part  to  600  IJ^  2  5H  ozs, 

1  part  to  400  2  3^  8  ozs. 

1  part  to  200  4  6%  1  pt. 

The  proper  dilution  mixing  of  spray 
and  dust  materials  is  highly  important. 
Over-dilution  will  not  produce  satisfac- 
tory control,  while  under-dilution  wastes 
expensive  materials  and  may  severely 
injure  the  plants. 

Follow  all  directions  carefully  and  ac- 
curately. Measure  all  amounts  with  ac- 
curacy. Use  soft  water  if  possible,  between 
60  and  80  degrees  in  temperature  for  best 
results. 

To  increase  or  decrease  quantities  to  be 
mixed,  the  following  table  may  prove 
helpful.  Use  only  standard  measuring 
spoons  as  used  in  cooking. 

3  teaspoons — 1  tablespoon 

2  tablespoons — 1  fluid  ounce 

4  tablespoons — 34  cup 
16  tablespoons — 1  cup 
32  fluid  ounces — 1  quart 


FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  for  which  the  great  white 
rose  is  named  was  the  wife  of  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Spaeth  nurseries  in  Berlin  and 
she  herself  was  a  noted  horticulturist. 
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Rose  Shows  to  Be  Held 

Reading  Rose  Society,  June  6. 
Portland  Rose  Society,  June  7  and  8. 
Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden  Club.  Rose- 
week,  June  11  to  18.    (Show  on  each  date.) 
Cleveland  Rose  Society,  June  11  and  12. 
Tacoma  Rose  Society,  June  17  and  18. 
Syracuse  Rose  Society,  June  20. 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  June  19  and  20. 
Detroit  Rose  Society,  June  18. 

Pacific  Rose  Society  Rose  Show 

The  Sixth  Annual   Rose,    Flower  Ar- 
rangement,  and   Victory  Garden   Show 
sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Rose  Society' 
was  held  on  April  11  and  23  at  the  famous 
Rose  Bowl  m  Pasadena,  California.    As 
this  was  one  of  the  largest  flower  shows 
held  in  Southern  California  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  attendance  was  record- 
breaking  and  far  beyond  expectations. 
.    The  roses  in  the  various  exhibits  were 
in  excellent  condition  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  It  had  h^^n  a  case  of  "touch  and  go" 
to  keep  the  aphids  from  ruining  all  the 
flowers. 
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,  There  were  literally  hundreds  of  varie- 
ties of  roses  ofl^ered  in  the  exhibits,  but  the 
toiiowing  were  noticeably  first  prize- 
winners: Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Poinsettia, 
Hadley,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  Du  Pont,  Char- 
lotte Armstrong,  J.  Otto  Thilow,  Talisman, 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  Girona,  Mme. 
Henri  Guillot  Heart's  Desire,  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Ville  de  Paris,  Lulu,  and 
L>ainty  Bess. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
show  was  the  display  of  two  hundred  rose 
varieties  on  a  special  table,  all  correctly 
named.  Here  were  specimens  of  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  roses.  Some  varieties  were 
shown  which  will  not  be  introduced  until 
the  fafl  of  1944  or  during  1945,  such  as 
Moradora,  Show  Girl,  Horace  McFarland 
and  Mirandy.  ' 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
Pixie  or  Baby  Roses  sent  to  the  show  bv 
the  Armstrong  Nurseries  of  Ontario, 
Caulornia.  The  tiny  rose-red,  pink  and 
white  flowers  with  their  miniature  leaves 
were  a  marvel  to  many  of  the  visitors. 

No  flower  show  is  complete  without  its 
winners,  and  this  show   had   plenty  of 


them.  The  winner  of  the  private  growers' 
sweepstakes  was  Mrs.  O.  K.  Earl  (Lester 
\<T  "^''^^^^'  gardener  and  exhibitor).  Mrs. 
Ward  Rubendall  won  the  amateur  section 
sweepstakes  and  also  was  awarded  the 
Douglass  Houghton  Gold  Trophy  for 
having  the  "best  rose  in  the  show,"  in- 
cidentally a  Heart's  Desire. 

This  Sixth  Annual  Rose  Show  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  finest  the  Society 
has  ever  given,  and  much  of  the  success 
was  due  to  the  untiring  eff'orts  of  the  show 
manager,    Fred    W.    Walters   and    Mrs. 
Walters.  Also  assisting  in  the  preliminary 
work  was  the  president  of  the   Society, 
Lrnest  F.  Elmer,  and  the  assistant  mana- 
ger, A.  C.  Thompson.    The  usual  balmy 
spring   weather   which    is   the   boast   of 
bouthern  California  was  especially  kind 
L^  L    '"^^"^  ^^^t  "lany  of  the  visitors 
who  had  to  come  on  foot  found  the  walking 
pleasant  and  the  show  entertaining. 

— Edna  B.  Ketchum 

New  Orleans  Has  Blooming 
Good  Year 


Those  who  claim  they  can't  raise  roses 
in  New  Orleans  just  don't  live  in  the  right 
part  of  town,  where  the  soil  is  congenial— 
or  they  neglect  to  provide  the  soil  and 
suitable  conditions.    This  is  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  reached  after  viewing  hun- 
dreds   of  gardens    this    spring.     During 
March,  this  season,  roses  were  at  their 
peak  of  perfection,  and  numerous  rose- 
minded  folks  have  called  attention  to  some 
striking  performance  of  rose  bushes  of 
theirs,  or  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
And  in  most  cases,  the  roses  were  bloom- 
ing with  a  lavishness  and  beauty  worthy 
ot  special  comment.   In  the  spring  of  1943 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many  fine  roses 
as  this  year. 

The  Louis  Philippe  roses  planted  as 
shrubbery  in  front  of  the  Orleans  Club, 
on  the  Tulane  grounds,  and  around  the 
Delgado  Art  Museum,  as  well  as  in  scores 
ot  private  homes,  were  gorgeous  this 
March.  Possibly  because  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  right,  roses  were  the  belles  of 
the  season. 

Never  have  the  Lady  Banksias  been  so 
beautitul.  Among  many  proud  owners  of 
this  exclusively  Southern  flower  are  Mr 


and  Mrs.  Harry  Daunoy,  who  had  the 
yellow  variety  blooming  riotously  over  the 
front  door,  and  solidly  along  a  240-foot 
w  all  in  the  rear.  The  Daunoys  have  kept 
a  record  of  the  dates  the  Banksias  bloomed 
in  their  garden  for  the  past  few  seasons, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note:  In  1940 
the  Banksias  bloomed  as  late  as  April  7  to 
21 ;  in  1944  as  early  as  February  8  to  20 — 
these  were  both  exuberant  years  as  to 
bloom.  The  years  in  between,  the  Bank- 
sias bloomed  some  time  in  March,  and 
these  were  years  niggardly  as  to  bloom. 

The  Suzanne  Louise  shrub  rose,  which 
was  developed  from  the  climbing  Belle 
of  Portugal,  has  also  been  prodigious 
of  bloom  this  year.  And  of  course  the  pink 
and  red  Radiance  which  we  have  happily 
with  us  always,  and  hundreds  of  Sweet- 
heart and  Talisman  roses  help  make  New 
Orleans  a  city  of  roses.  This  probably 
brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Rose  Society,  which  has  struggled 
against  some  odds  to  make  this  city  more 
rose  conscious. 

Roses  are  an  old-fashioned  flower  and 
the  tendency  is  to  take  up  with  novelties. 
Of  late,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of  in- 
terest, and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rose 
Society  there  were  65  members,  and  a 
growing  number  of  inquiries,  especially 
among  the  young  people  who  seem  in- 
trigued with  the  old-fashioned,  typically 
Southern  variety. 

— Marta  Lamar,     Garden     Editor,     T'xmes- 
PicayunCf  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Syracuse  Holds  Variety  Poll 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  Program  Com- 
mittee asked  me  to  give  them  a  short  talk 
on  "Choice  Varieties  of  Proven  Roses," 
and  when  I  began  to  consider  which 
varieties  to  discuss,  it  looked  like  quite  a 
problem. 

Finally  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  know^  by  actual  vote  just 
which  roses  were  the  proven  varieties  of 
Syracuse  and  vicinity.  A  poll  was  taken. 
About  45  of  our  best-known  rose  growers 
were  asked  for  their  opinions.  First,  to 
name  in  order  of  their  preference  the  five 
varieties  of  hybrid  tea  roses  they  would 
select  if  they  were  allowed  to  grow  only 
five,  and  secondly,  what  five  varieties 
they  would  choose  if  they  could  add  five 
more  plants. 

All   members  responded   with  interest 


and  enthusiasm,  and  tabulating  the  results 
as  each  group  of  votes  came  in,  was  almost 
as  exciting  as  a  crew  race.  For  a  while 
Crimson  Glory  was  way  out  front,  and 
other  varieties  like  McGredy*s  Sunset  and 
Eternal  Youth  popped  up  seemingly  from 
nowhere  to  demand  top  place.  The  top 
ranking  15  were  as  follows:  (The  number 
in  parenthesis  represents  the  number  of 
votes.) 

1.  Comtesse  Vandal  (29);  2.  Crimson 
Glory  (23);  3.  Etoile  de  Hollande  (21); 
4.  Eclipse  (17);  5.  President  Herbert 
Hoover  (16);  6.  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 
(15);  7.  McGredy  s  Sunset  (15);  8.  Dick- 
sons  Red  (13);  9.  Signora  (11);  10.  Golden 
Dawn  (10);  11.  Gloaming  (8);  12.  Joanna 
Hill  (8);  13.  Mme.  Butterfly  (8);  14. 
McGredy's  Ivory  (8);  15.  Eternal  Youth 

(8).  E.  L.  BiSDEE 

The  Vallejo  Rose  Society 

We  welcome  the  newest  affiliated  so- 
ciety from  Vallejo,  California,  and  they're 
doing  things.  On  May  4  and  5  they  held 
a  rose  and  general  flower  show. 

Mrs.  D.  Eastin,  secretary,  writes:  "We 
have  started  a  public  rose  garden  and 
have  700  bushes  planted.  Workmen  have 
been  so  scarce  that  we  ladies  have  had  to 
do  most  of  the  work  including  all  the 
planting,  pruning,  and  watering." 

Seattle  on  the  Job 

At  the  last  board  meeting,  the  President 
of  the  Seattle  Rose  Society  appointed  a 
committee  to  interview  the  Park  Board  as 
to  ways  in  which  the  Society  can  cooperate 
in  the  city's  beautiful  municipal  rose  gar- 
den at  Woodland  Park.  The  opinion  of 
most  rosarians  is  that  the  varieties  need 
to  be  brought  up  to  date  and  their  value 
increased  by  the  new  interest  awakened 
in  the  better  roses. 

A  Living  Memorial 

At  the  time  of  my  sister's  death  a  small 

group  of  friends  wanted  to  give  me  a 

permanent  reminder  of  their  sympathy. 

They  united  and  give  me  a  check  with 

which  to  buy  living  roses  to  be  planted 

around  my  home. 

— Agnes  V.  Miller,  Annadale,  Staten  Is- 
land,  N.  Y. 

To  make  1  oz.  of  attar  of  roses  requires  about 
60,000  blooms. 
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Taking  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Rose  Growing 


In  the  March-April  issue  of  the  Rose 
Magazine  I  recommended  the  keeping  of 
plant  records  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  rose 
growing  and  I  now  submit  some  simple 
forms  for  those  who  wish  to  start  on  such 
an  adventure. 

A  plan  or  layout  of  the  garden  should 
first  be  made  with  the  location  of  each 
plant  designated  by  a  number  or  letter. 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  different 
varieties,  giving  the  color,  nursery  from 
which  plant  was  purchased,  and  when  and 
where  it  was  planted,  with  each  variety 
numbered  to  correspond  with  that  indi- 
cated on  the  location  plan.  When  the 
plants  are  received  and  planted  the  date 
can  be  entered  and  thus  form  a  permanent 
record  for  future  reference. 

The  various  items  affecting  the  culture 
of  roses  should  be  noted.  Spaces  can  be 
provided  for  recording  when  the  plant  was 
fed,  cultivated,  sprayed,  pruned,  watered, 
and  when  it  rained.  After  each  operation 
the  date  can  be  entered  in  the  allotted 
space,  together  with  any  supplementary 
information,  such  as  the  fertilizer  and 
spray  material  used  or  the  amount  of 
raihfall. 

For  those  who  judge  a  rose  by  the  num- 
ber of  blooms  produced,  a  daily  record  of 
the  production  of  each  rose  can  be  kept. 
The  number  assigned  to  the  variety  on  the 
location  plan  should  be  entered,  followed 
by  thirty-two  spaces,  one  for  each  day  of 
each  month  in  the  blooming  season  and 
one  for  the  monthly  total.  As  I  do  not 
judge  a  rose  by  the  quantity  of  blooms  but 
rather  by  the  quality,  I  do  not  keep  such 
a  record  but  if  one  has  time  much  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  roses  grown  will  be 
gained. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  label  all  rose 
plants,  but  as  some  labels  are  too  tem- 
porary, too  expensive  or  too  conspicuous 
for  the  private  garden,  a  number  can  be 
indicated  on  location  plan  where  each  va- 
riety is  planted.  One  way  to  permanently 
identify  each  plant  is  to  use  metal  chicken 
leg-bands  on  which  is  stamped  the  number 
corresponding  to  that  entered  on  the  plan. 
These  bands  should   be  placed   loosely 
around  the  main  stem  of  the  plant. 

Although  I  keep  complete  records  of  the 
culture  of  all  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.. 
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Two  convenient  forms  for  taking  the 
guesswork  out  of  rose  growing 

The  upper  one  contains  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  plants  and  varieties 
while  the  lower  furnishes  a  detailed  record 
of  cultural  operations. 


m  addition  to  that  of  roses,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  very  simplest  forms 
possible  at  the  start.  The  records  may  be 
kept  on  cards  or  on  loose-leaf  pages  in  a 
record  book. 

As  I  am  busily  employed  on  war  work, 
the  amount  of  time  that  I  can  devote  to 
the  work  in  my  garden  is  limited  but  I  find 
that  the  keeping  of  records  is  a  great 
assistance  in  enabling  me  to  apply  this 
limited  and  interrupted  time  to  the  best 
advantage.    I  therefore  present  the  ac- 
companying two  forms  as  illustrations  of 
what  can  be  used.  Others  may  have  ad- 
ditional ideas  that  may  be  combined  with 
these.  However,  if  the  form  is  to  be  of  a 
real  value,  it  must  be  simple  and  easy  to 
use. 

—Harry  E.  Lindley,  Yukon,  Florida 


I  wn  thankful  to  know,  in  my  old  age,  that  I 
Have  been  privUeged  to  promote  that  love  of  a 
garden  which  never  fails  to  make  our  lives  more 
happy.»»— Dean  Hole. 


Summer  Care  of  Roses  in  Southwest  United  States 

Fred  W.  Walters,  La  Canada,  California 


Our  real  problem  at  this  time  of  year  is 
keeping  the  rose  bushes  from  getting  too 
dry.  As  everybody  knows,  a  rose  bush 
likes  to  have  its  roots  damp,  and  we  in  this 
section  of  the  United  States  have  to  rely 
upon  irrigation.  This  has  two  advantages; 
we  can  regulate  the  amount  of  moisture 
our  bushes  get  and  we  can  give  them 
water  when  they  need  it. 

We  know  that  we  will  not  have  any  rain 
so  it  is  not  expected.  Some  people  flood 
all  of  the  ground  in  the  rose  garden,  some 
use  basins,  and,  away  from  the  ocean, 
some  irrigate  overhead.  It  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  difference  which  system  is 
used,  just  so  the  ground  is  wet  enough  for 
the  moisture  to  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  a 
couple  of  feet. 


When  a  mulch  of  cow  or  steer  manure 
or  bean-straw  is  used,  the  frequency  of 
watering  is  decreased.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, it  is  reduced  just  half.  Mulching 
also  reduces  the  amount  of  cultivation 
and  the  fewer  times  you  cultivate  roses, 
the  better.  There  is  very  little  spraying  to 
be  done  at  this  time  of  year. 

An  application  of  a  complete  commer- 
cial fertilizer  can  be  added  to  advantage 
at  this  time.  This  should  be  the  last  ap- 
plication until  about  the  first  to  middle  of 
August  as  roses  usually  tend  to  rest  a  little 
while  in  the  summer,  but  do  not  withhold 
water  to  make  them  go  dormant. 

Continue  watering  even  though  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  vegetatively  active. 


What  Is  an  "'Everblooming''  Climber? 

The  Brownells,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 


The  designation  "everblooming"  im- 
plies an  ideal  for  "reblooming"  climbers 
toward  which  rose  hybridizing  is  rapidly 
progressing.  By  inheritance  from  Rosa 
chinensis,  through  cross  breeding  and 
selection,  many  hybrid  tea  seedlings  make 
rapid  growth,  and  each  new  stem  pro- 
duces one  or  more  blooms  throughout  the 
growing  season.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  climbers  rebloom  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Climbers  usually  produce  long 
blind  canes  from  which  flowering  branches 
arise  the  following  year.  This  cane-growth 
seems  to  prevent  flowering  therefrom  dur- 
ing the  current  season  and  rebloom  any 
season  thereafter,  even  though  the  re- 
blooming  character  is  in  the  hereditery 
constitution  of  the  variety. 

The  problem  that  the  rose  hybridizer 
faces  in  seeking  to  combine  the  true  re- 
blooming  character  of  the  hybrid  tea  class 
with  the  once-bloom  climbing  habit  of 
growth,  has  been  most  interesting  though 
somewhat  puzzling.  Nature  has  her  own 
way  of  doing  things,  and,  in  seeking  them, 
man  is  often  confounded,  and  eventually 
aghast  at  their  simplicity. 

While  the  rose  hybridizer  cannot  suc- 
cessfully  combine  the   true   reblooming 


quality  with  the  ordinary  cane-growth  of 
climbers,  very  satisfactory  types  may  be 
produced  by  encouraging  the  vigorous 
branching  growth  of  the  flowering  stems. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  the  variety 
Orange  Everglow  in  which  these  two  types 
of  blooming  habit  are  present  and  segre- 
gated. Certain  confirmation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  the  once-blooming  cane- 
growth  is  not  removed  it  may  by  its  vigor 
smother  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
reblooming  wood. 

The  vital  point  involved  is  that  what 
we  call  "once-bloom"  and  "rebloom**  are 
two  diff*erent  kinds  of  reproductive  growth 
designated  as  tallness  and  dwarfness.  The 
flowers  are  the  same  in  appearance,  but 
the  growth  processes  are,  and  in  a  way  re- 
main, separate  and  independent  when 
combined  by  hybridizing  into  one  variety. 
They  are  influenced  by  separate  and 
different  constitutional  factors.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  little  befuddled  by  nature  since 
the  once-blooming  varieties  sometimes 
flower  a  second  time  during  the  season  be- 
cause of  certain  environmental  conditions, 
this  being  a  repetition  of  the  once-bloom 
character.  The  rebloomer  may  also  flower 
early  in  the  rose  season.    It  follows  that 
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Orange  Everglow 

any  true  cane-growth  on  either  the  once- 
blooming  type  or  on  an  everblooming 
climber  is  a  barrier  to  the  expression  of 
the  rebioom  character. 


This  phenomenon  might  be  described  a 
little  differently.  The  cellular  develop- 
ment  of  vegetative  cane-growth  is  such 
that  stemmed  through  that  growth  no 
branch  can  produce  the  sexual  expression 
of  rebioom  but  may,  under  certain  en- 
vironment, repeat  the  once-bloom  during 
the  same  season,  once-bloom  and  rebioom 
being  influenced  by  two  separate  genetical 
factors.  It  is  believed  that  exceptions  can 
only  be  obtained  through  constitutional 
variation,  such  as  sports  or  crossing-over. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  from  the  foregoing, 
that  once-bloom  flowers  will  not  breed 
everblooming  climbers.  The  theory  here 
expressed  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. 

As  the  rose  hybridizers  come  to  recog- 
nize these  basic  facts  they  will  give  us  re- 
blooming  forms  that  will  climb  over  the 
tops  of  the  supports  we  build  and  bloom 
as  freely  as  the  most  profuse  varieties. 
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The  Cream  of  the  Nation 

Elmer  S.  Mills,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


The  membership  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  runs  into  several  thousand  and 
some,  and  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  and  more.  One  spoke  of  it 
recently  as  "the  cream  of  the  people  of  the 
nation."    Most  members  have  had  more 
or   less   experience    with     rose-growing. 
How  nice  it  would  be  to  have  more  express 
themselves  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 
Nearly  all  have  tried  something  at  least 
once  and  printed  expressions  can  be  made 
interesting.   It  is  true  we  get  quite  a  few, 
but  there  is  room  for  more.    There  are 
many  variations  and  conflictions.   None- 
the-less  they  are  all  interesting.  The  pro- 
fessionals and  the  college  men  are  taking 
care  of  the  more  weighty  and  scientific 
features. 

Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  members 
spend  much  time  preparing  articles  for 
publication.  Responses  are  comparatively 
few,  and  shortly  after  such  articles  appear 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  forgotten.  When 
an  article  impresses  you,  even  though  it 
differs  from  your  own  experience,  why  not 
drop  a  line  to  either  the  author  or  to  the 
editor.  It  would  be  appreciated  and  would 
serve  as  an  incentive  and  guide.  Lack  of 
expression  of  interest  seems  so  much  in 


contrast  with  the  usual  custom  when 
groups  gather  on  the  flower  grounds  at 
most  of  the  meetings  and  conventions. 
And  if^  you  have  not  attended  such 
"meets"  you  have  missed  something  out 
of  your  life.  Rose  growers  and  rose  lovers 
are  one  grand  united  family.  The  evi- 
dence is  marked. 

Frorn  time  to  time  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  has  made  appeals  for  pictures 
(photographs  or  negatives)  of  rose  gardens 
or  blooming  plants  or  groups.   There  are 
many  such  settings  going  to  waste,  and 
what  a  pity.   The  lack  of  fuller  response 
to  the  request  is  a  little  surprising  and  a 
trifle   discouraging.     Such    pictures,    es- 
pecially when  printed,  create  much  in- 
terest. A  collection  of  such  could  be  made 
an  interesting  feature  at  the  various  rose 
assemblies  and  the  national  conventions 
of  the  Society,  if  arranged  in  an  album. 
Quite  a  few,  no  doubt,  would  be  printed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  The  Amer- 
ican Rose  Magazine  (and  we  are  proud  of 
that  name)  be  published  monthly.    And 
why  not?   It  would  give  both  the  Society 
and   the   publication   considerably   more 
prestige.  As  a  monthly  it  would  appeal  to 
the  public  on  some  of  the  more  desirable 


newsstands,  especially  so  if  it  appeared 
with  cover  pages.  And  then,  too,  it  may 
1)0  just  a  question  of  opinion  (with  pos- 


sibly the  loss  of  some  dignity)  as  to 
whether  the  monthly  edition  could  not 
replace  the  Annual. 


Where  There's  a  Will  There's  a  Way 

D.  C.  Patton,  Past  President,  Rose  Society  of  Ontario,  Leaside,  Can. 


In  the  summer  of  1942  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Mr.  Henry  Bertram, 
Dean  of  Ontario  Rosarians  of  Dundas, 
Ont.,  and  viewing  his  roses.  He  outlined  to 
me  his  plan  to  convert  an  out-building  in- 
to a  greenhouse  in  which  he  hoped  to  grow 
climbing  roses  for  winter  blooming.  He 
had  been  reading  up  on  the  subject  and 
was  sure  he  could  grow  Marechal  Niel 
successfully  by  planting  the  roots  outside 
and  rearing  the  canes  inside.  He  pointed 
out  that  with  loving  care  and  winter  pro- 
tection he  was  still  being  rewarded  with 
plentiful  bloom  each  summer  on  a  fine 
Gloire  de  Dijon  which  his  father  had 
planted  against  the  ivy-covered  east  wall 
of  the  house  56  years  ago!  And  he  did 
want  to  grow  Marechal  Niel!  From  what 
I  had  read  of  the  tenderness  of  that  beauti- 
ful old  rose  and  the  difficulties  in  growing 
it  well  even  under  glass  in  England,  I  was 
skeptical  but  wished  Mr.  Bertram  good 
luck  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  back 
some  day  to  see  the  results. 

In  early  April  this  year  I  found  myself 
only  a  few  miles  from  Dundas  with  an 
hour  or  two  to  spare.  Driving  over  I 
found  Mr.  Bertram  in  his  greenhouse, 
brilliant  with  flowering  plants,  and  almost 
covering  the  north  wall  and  roof — 
MARECHAL  NIEL.  Mr.  Bertram  and 
William,  his  old  gardener,  were  mighty 
proud  of  it  and  explained  that  it  was  at  its 
best  in  February  with  some  60  fragrant 
blooms  open  at  once.  Still  a  few  re- 
mained and  the  choicest  was  cut  for  me. 

The  concrete  floor  of  the  greenhouse 
ended  about  18  inches  from  the  north 
wall  and  there  an  earth  trench  had  been 
left.  In  this  the  rose  had  been  planted 
with  its  roots  extending  out  under  the  six- 
inch  foundation.  Outside  the  ground 
over  the  roots  had  been  well  protected 
with  manure  through  the  winter.  Last 
summer  two  sturdy  new  canes  started 
from  the  base  and  grew  15  feet  or  more. 
These  were  cut  back  to  about  10  feet  and 
the  old  wood  all  pruned  away.  From  these 
two  new  canes  numerous  laterals  grew 


and  branched  and  on  them  in  January  and 
February  came  the  beautiful  highly  fra- 
grant yellow  blooms. 

Except  in  pictures,  I  had  never  seen 
Marechal  Niel  nor  smelled  it.  Now  I  can 
understand  why  it  is  so  very  highly  rated 
among  old  roses,  and  why  my  dear  old 
rose  friend  was  so  justifiably  proud  and 
elated  that  he  had  successfully  grown  and 
bloomed  it  in  Canadian  mid-winter. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  with  the 
Marechal  and  with  the  pleasure  derived 
from  its  beauty  and  fragrance  when  all 
outside  was  bare  and  snow-covered,  Mr. 
Bertram  has  planted  another  Marechal 
Niel,  a  Climbing  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  a  Climbing  Talisman. 

Not  many  of  us  will  have  the  time  or 
perhaps  the  money  to  invest  in  even  a 
small  greenhouse  until  after  the  war  but 
I  hope  to  some  day,  and  I  am  sure  any 
rose  lover  in  the  Northern  States  or  in 
Canada  would  derive  wonderful  dividends 
of  pleasure  from  growing  roses  indoors 
through  our  cold  and  otherwise  roseless 
winter  months. 

Why  the  Rose  Blushes 

The  pansy  looks  up  to  the  tulip. 
The  tulip  looks  up  to  the  rose. 
The  rose  looks  around  and  then  blushes. 
For  there's  no  fairer  flower  that  grows. 

— H.  H.  Collins 

Limitations 

One  day  when  talking  to  a  rose. 

It  seemed  to  say  to  me: 

"Please  tell  your  friends  who  love  me,  too. 

On  this  we  may  agree — 

"We  roses,  though  we*d  much  prefer. 

Can't  dress  up  all  the  while. 

But  give  us  needed  rest  and  food. 

And  we'll  stay  right  in  style!" 

— Phoebe  Patterson 


Marechal  Niel  was  a  French  General  and  the 
Minister  of  War  of  Napoleon  III. 
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Review  of  Views* 

1928  American  Rose  Annual 


A  friend  and  former  neighbor  of  mine 
moved  a   few  years  ago  to  Wisconsin. 
Being  a  lover  of  flowers  he  decided  to  have 
a  rose  garden  at  his  new  home.  Not  know- 
mg  the  problems  of  rose  growing  in  that 
part  of  our  country,  he  had  little  results 
to  show  each  spring  except  winter-killed 
bushes.  He  recently  wrote  for  my  opinion 
on  the  subject.   Now,  I  was  just  as  ignor- 
ant of  growing  conditions  in  that  state  as 
he.    I  knew,  however,  that  the  American 
Rose  Annuals  must  have  some  enlighten- 
ment on  this  subject  and  I  found  the  an- 
swer in  the  1928  edition. 

"The  Blizzard  Country"  is  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  21  articles,  each 
written  by  an  amateur  who  really  grows 
roses  in  that  difficult  section.  Every  sub- 
ject of  rose  growing  is  treated  in  a  thor- 
ough and  understandable  manner  by  on- 
the-spot  gardeners.  For  persons  living  in 
this  vast  area  these  articles  are  invaluable. 

In  the  same  issue  we  find  hints  for  rose- 
growing  in  Kansas  City,  in  Texas,  in 
brazil,  and  on  the  Mexican  Coast.  The 
late  G.  A.  Stevens  gives  "A  Short  Course 
in  Rose  Culture."  This,  in  brief  form  is  a 
complete  description  of  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  written  by  a  prominent  hor- 
ticulturist and  is  a  most  handy,  ready- 
reference,  and  if  you  want  to  know  what 


not  to  do,  read  the  humorous  article  "Rose 
Growing  Made  Easy." 

If  you  are  interested  in  beautifying  the 
roadsides  in  your  vicinity,  see  what  one 
civic-minded  community  did  in  "Cape 
May's  Rose  Highway."  Here  is  an  idea 
which  could  be  duplicated  successfully  in 
many  localities. 

Most  all  rose  gardens  have  some  climb- 
f.^;.  J!^^  ^ate  Dr.  Nicolas  describes 
Climbing  Roses  in  the  Amateur's  Gar- 
den." This  article  by  a  true  expert  covers 
the  entire  field  in  a  most  comprehensive 
manner,  giving  cultural  directions  and  a 
complete  list  of  all  climbers  and  pillars 
in  commerce  at  that  time  and  on  the  same 
subject  Captain  Thomas  tells  of  "Climb- 
ing Roses  for  Southern  Climates." 

In  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  we  find 
opinions  on  Betty  Uprichard,  Briarcliff", 
Dame  Edith  Helen,  Lady  Margaret 
^^e^art  Margaret  McGredy,  and  Mrs. 
h.  P.  Thom.  You  probably  have  all  or 
most  of  these  in  your  garden  today.  See 
what  was  thought  of  them  when  they  were 
first  introduced. 

Each  old  annual  I  pick  up  to  review 
seems  more  interesting  than  the  last.  I 
wonder  what  next  month  will  bring  forth? 

— The  Rose  Hobbyist 

c:„*^!"''  1928  American  Rose  Annual  is  available  from  the 
Secretary  s  office  at  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid 


-Conard-Pyle  Company,  West  Grove 
Pennsylvania,  for  forty  new  members 

-Portland   Rose  Society   for  twelve 
new  members 


^oiti  to  gou 


— Georgia  Rose  Society 
—Pacific  Rose  Society 
— Minnesota  Rose  Society 
— BoBBiNK  &  Atkins  Co. 
For  four  or  more  new  members 


—Mr.    E     B.    Clarke,    Mt.    Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania 

—Mr.  H.   L.   Cobb,   Pittsburgh,   Penn- 
sylvania 

~~^^'  ^^^  Edmunds,  Portland  Oregon 
—Mr.  H.   L.   Erdman,  Hershey,  Penn- 
sylvania 


—Mr.   Charles  M.   Evans,   Wilmette, 
Illinois 

—Miss   D.    B.    Johnson,    Fort   Smith, 
Arkansas 

—Mr.  Elmer  Mills,  Camp  Hill,  Penn- 
sylvania 

~E^'   ^^T^   ^'    Nugent,    Rochester, 
New  York 

~^^*  ?;  ^V^o'^'^^^'  Mundelein,  Illinois 
—Mr  M.  M.  Staley,  Watertown,  South 
Dakota 

—Mr.  C.  H.  Stocking,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
lornia 

""Kdiai^"^   ^'    Tucker,    Indianapolis, 

—Mr.  M.  E.  Wyant,  Mentor,  Ohio 
ror  two  or  more  new  members 
March  1  to  May  1 


